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Part I (1860-1872) 

CHILDHOOD 

His first instinct was to stretch out his hands to the sky. The 
white clouds seemed so near to him, surely they were easy 
to hold and to caress, strange-moving things belonging to the 
wide blue space of heaven. 

They floated just above his head, they almost brushed his 
eyelids as they passed, and he had only to grasp the long 
curling fringe of them with his fingers and they would be- 
long 1 b him instead, becoming part of him for ever. Some- 
thing within him whispered that he must clutch at the 
clouds and bring them down from the sky. So he held out 
his hands to them and they did not come. He cried out to 
them and they did not come. They passed away from him 
as though they had never been, indifferent and aloof; like 
wreaths of white smoke they were carried away by the 
wind, bom of nothing, dissolving into nothing, a momentary 
breath that vanished in the air. 

Nor yet did he understand, for a queer puzzled look crept 
into his eyes, and he would frown his ancient baby frown 
of an old man; while from the innermost part of his being 
came the long-drawn pitiful wail that can never be ex- 
plained, the plaintive cry of a child born into the world who 
knows not what he wants, the eternal queslioi^ of^bl^arth 
to the skies— -Who am I ! Where from ? Where to ? The first 
cry and the last. TTie §igh of the baby, the sigh of the old 
man. 

The white clouds had gone, and now others appeared over 
the rim of the world, coming into his little sphere of sight; 
so that the frown went from his face and the look of long- 
ing came upon it once more, and again he must stretch out 
his hands and call to them, the lesson unlearnt, the question 
in his eyes. A child newly bora and he must know the 
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the progress of JULIUS 

answer— continuing from this first moment until the last 
for ever seeking, a bright spark rising in the cold air. 

Julius L<ivy was born in Puteaux. at that time Jittle more 
than a village on the banks of the Seine. 'The street ind the 
house in which he lived— now demolished and built over by 
large factories, their tall chimneys belching smoke ittto the 
air— was in his childhood the Rue Jean-Jacques, a longtwist- 
ing cobbled street leading downhill from the village towards 
the high road to Paris. The houses were grey-coloured and 
drab, leaning forward, nearly touching, the air coming with 
difficulty to the dark rooms. 

The last house in the street, cramped and unhealthy like 
the rest, possessing two rooms and another space scarcely 
more than a cupboard, was owned by Jean Blan^ard the 
grandfather of Julius. Here he lived with his daughter Louise 
and his son-in-law Paul Levy. Beyond the house werelough 
uncultivated plots of ground, as yet unbuilt upon, where the 
people of the quarter threw their waste and rubbish. This 
waste was never removed, and here dogs and cats came to 
scavenge: lean, wretched animals who would prowl at night 
and disturb those who slept with their thin hungry cries. 

In the daytime children played on the rubbish heap; squat- 
ting on their behinds they delved amongst the filth and 
sewage for hidden treasure, and often they would find odds 
and ends of food, half an apple thrown away or a crust of 
bread, cheese rind and peelings, and these they would thrust 
in their mouths with squeals of delight, relishing the joy of 
forbidden food. 

Once he was able to walk, Julius found his way here too, 
and Iji^jipuy better open the lids of old tins and thrust his 
little nose inside, working with his tongue round the edges 
to catch the last lingering taste of what had been, and then, 
scratching his body with one hand,' he would glance slyly 
out of the comer of one eye lo find the whereabouts of the 
nearest child, who might, if he were not careful, snatch the 
tin from his grasp. 

Gradually and naturally from the timid shrinking bundle 
ot flesh and nerves that was a baby, Julius grew to be a child, 
possessmg feelings and intelligence, who used his senses. 
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who began to realise that the faces about them were those 
of his relative, that the house and the street and Puteaux 
were his |iome. • 

Supper would be ready, and they would sit to the table, 
Julius with a napkin tied around his throat, his black eyes 
opening wide as M&re placed before him the bowl of steam* 
ing soup. After his soup Julius ate pieces of garlic sausage 
off the end of Grandp^e’s fork, and he would uste a lump 
of cheese from the finger of Mfere, and to finish off he 
would drink his fill from the glass of red wine handed him 
by Grandpfere, the old man rocking the whole table with his 
laughter as the child’s head nodded foolishly, and his eyes 
rolled; and to Julius this would seem the essence of peace 
and plenty, to sit there at the table, his body fully nourished 
with food and drink, already swaying in his chair as he 
longtd for sleep, and half-consciously he would be aware of 
the food smell, the drink and tobacco smell, the voices of 
M^re and Grandp^re jabbering through a haze, these people 
who were part of him and part of each other. 

And just before his head sank down upon his chest, and 
Mere picked him up and carried him to bed, the door would 
open once more and Pfere come in, white-faced, lean and 
silent, P^re with Julius’s eyes, Julius’s hair, Julius’s long 
pointed nose. Then the family broke up, they would not be 
themselves any more, GrandpJbre would swear and grumWe, 
shaking his shoulders, and M^re would begin to scold shrilly, 
complaining of this, complaining of that, until the room was 
full of her and the old man, but in a new key, different to 
what had been before. 

P^re would be silent, like a lean wolf, c^igg fijjuijne of 
them, and sitting down in the comer he would eat ^ him- 
self, goading them to fury by his imperturbability; and when 
he had finished he wobld reach to a shelf for his flute and 
sway backwards and forward^ in the rocking<hair, his ey» 
clos^, a lock of black hair failing over his face. Sometimes 
he gazed at Julius, who, with stained pinafore and swollen 
eyes, cried for his bed, and then he turned to Grandpire and 
M^, his teeth bared in a strange smile, mm-e like a wolf 
than ever, and he said: “You want to make a brute of him, 

K* 
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do you, a glutton, a little pig ? You wish to teach him to live 
like a beast?” 

They looked back at him, their faces flushed and resentful, 
Grandp^ with his mouth wide open in -surprise, his pipe 
hanging from his lips, and M^e, one hand on her hip, the 
other picking a piece of meat from her tooth with a bmoch. 

"What do you think you are doing, mixing yourself in 
matters that don’t concern you?” she scolded. “Can^t he 
enjoy himself, poor little soul? Hasn’t he the right to ^t? 
Who pays for his food? Answer me that. Is it you?” and 
Grandp^e added his voice to hers, rumbling, jeering, letting 
forth a flow of words pointed and coarse, “Stay quiet in 
your corner and leave your brat alone. Aren’t we all beasts, 
my poor boy; weren’t you a beast when you lay with his 
mother? Would the child have been bom but for that? Let 
him leam to enjoy his belly and to enjoy other things* Jike 
his father before him.” Then he laughed, a vast roar that 
shook the table once more, laughing until he choked and his 
daughter had to lean across and pat his back while he spat 
on Ms plate, she too laughing, her breasts shaking. 

"Go on with you,” she said; “you’re nothing but a filthy 
old man.” They looked at each other, both red, both fat, 
fair-haired, blue-eyed, ridiculously alike, and once more she 
tilled her mouth with the garlic sausage, and he smacked his 
lips, a tMn trickle of wine dribbling from his chin to his 
blouse. The old man waved his fork in the direction of 
his son-in-law, "Jew,” he sneered, "nothing but a miserable 
Jew.” Then Paul L^vy stretched out his legs, closing his eyes 
once more, and lifting the flute to his lips he In^athed upon 
it, caljjjq^foijh# queer plaintive time that rose in the air 
like a cry from ^e wilderness, and Julius, half asleep on his 
mother’s lap, would gaze across at'his father, so white and 
strange in the candlelight, and it seenibd to Mm that the song 
was 1^, and the cry was his, hnd these things and tiie face 
of vanished into nothingness, and were Jululs himself. 
The music went into Mm and sent him to sdeep, carrying 
Mm away to some distant place belonging only to dreams 
and not to the waking day, and he would be aware of an 
enchantment known only to Mmself and to Pfere. Uncon- 
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scious of the world he was carried to bed, fast wrapped in 
his secret city, and later when he awoke in the middle of 
the night, and listened to the harsh splitting snores of Grand- 
p^re, asleep in his cupboard of a room, the city would be 
forgotten, and turning on his side he felt for the large com- 
forting breast of M^e, physical and tangible, nearer to him 
how than the faint music lost in the air; and the still figure 
at the other end of the bed was not a magician who called 
to him and who understood, but only the limp body of Pfere, 
a poor thing and a Jew. So Julius smiled to himself in the 
darkness, curling himself round the body of his mother, and 
it seemed to him as he fell asleep once more that this feeling 
of her was more satisfactory than the whisper of a dream 
heard at odd moments, not fully understood. There were 
many things to puzzle the mind of a child, and the relation- 
shij^f these people who belonged to him and cared for him 
was never clearly defined. 

Grandp^e was the most distinct; large, red-faced, broad- 
shouldered, he belonged to the daily scheme of things, he 
was a man like no other man would ever be. He was the 
richness and the pageantry of life, he was a riot of colour and 
of glory — eating, drinking, laughing, singing, he was a 
superb figure of incredible dimension in the massed shadows 
of a small boy’s mind. Even when senseless from drink, 
when he had to be laid flat on the bed in his cupboard room, 
washed and undressed like a monstrous child, he lost none 
of his power, and Julius crept to the edge of the bed and saw 
before him a full-length portrait, stamping itself upon Ms 
brain, Grandp^e, a god. his blue blouse stained, his velvet 
trousers patched, his large and comfortiig^tan^Jiipp on 
the white sheet like a juicy steak, the breath, smelling of 
cheese and wine, coming in long-drawn sighs from his open 
mouth. * 

And Grandp^ was god ahd Grandp^e was life to Mm. 

His snores were music in their own way, a fuller, more 
familiar music than the thin wail of the flute, and his loud 
voice Smiting when he awoke, Ms curses, his laughter, the 
wild excitement of his very obscenity, they were things that 
Julius counted upon as part of his daily Mead. also 
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belonged to the rich atmosphere, ho- laughter was pleasure 
and so was the feel of her body and the touch of her hands, 
she was colour and movement, but in some incompr]ehen- 
sible way she was mixed up with Pfere, and this was Some- 
thing that could not be understood. It was as though P^re 
dragged her away from life and would take her to his ^cret 
city, it was as though he played to her upon his flut^ and 
she had to follow him. In the day he was a Jew, a poor Jew. 
a good-for-nothing, worse than a mongrel dog, he Vas 
wretched Paul L6vy who could not earn a sou, who lived on 
his father-in-law, who had no country, who insulted the 
presence of real live people by his existence, because Grand- 
pfere, Jean Blan^iard, was alive, and Mfere, Louise Blan^ard, 
was alive, but P&re, Paul Levy, was a dead thing, was a Jew. 

Then at night he played his music, and the candlelight 
flickered, and the laughter ceased, and the sound of e^ng 
and drinking, the clatter of plates and voices, were lulled 
into silence. 

Grandpfere lost his god-head, Grandp^e became old Jean 
Blangard nodding in a corner, drowsy, a fool; and Mfere 
became a woman, her hair brousy about her face, her flesh 
soft, no more the ruling dominant M^e scolding in her shrill 
voice; and Pfere was no longer Paul L6vy the Jew. but a man 
who whispered, a magician who called, a white still face of 
beauty crying in the darkness, a spirit with his hands on the 
gates of the secret city. 

So these things Julius could not piece together, neither the 
eyes of Pfere bending to the eyes of in the strange quiet 
of the night, he a tiny boy beside them on the bed, and the 
murmjlic^ hi6.ui^ice and hers in answo*, two other people 
in another life; nor the contempt of Mfere in the daytime, 
the ruler, the chief, the anger she had for this pallid, thin 
miserable specimen of a Pfere who shAtgged his shoulders at 
her, saying nothing, crouching over a book, a poor thing 
who could not fight for his rights, a Jew by day, a king by 
night. 

This very word oi Jew grew to be a thing that Julius 
f«ired. 

“Jew,” spit his mother, when she wished to scold him; 
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“you miso'able little Jew. You are your father’s son. You 
are not my son to-day.” 

And his Grandp^e. in angry teasing mood, would seize 
hold of a lock of Tiis dark, sleek hair, would pinch his little 
pointed nose between thumb and finger, and slap his pale 
cheeks so that the blood tingled. “Jew,” he roared, "you 
wretched stinking piece of Jew-lust. Got by a Jew — ^born of 
a Jew — ^you aren’t a Blan9ard — ^you’re a L^vy.” 

For to be a real Blangai^ was the highest praise to which 
a small boy could attain, he laughed loudly as they laughed, 
he straddled his legs apart as Grandp^re did, he stuck out his 
little stomach, and glancing triumphantly in the direction 
of Pfere he jerked his thumb to his nose and spat “Jew,” he 
said, “you Jew.” Then Grandpfere picked him up on his lap, 
his vast shoulders heaving in merriment, and he danced the 
bo|^p and down on his knee, while M^re stood beside him, 
her hands on her hips, her cheeks bulging with the sweets 
she sucked first and then gave to the child, and Julius 
screamed in delight and turned his face away so that he 
should not see the strange white face of P^re in his comer, 
who had not said a word, who stared at him with his burn- 
ing black eyes, who made him feel ashamed. 

He had tried to show off before Pfere, he had wished to 
prove to him in triumph that he was a Blan^ard, that he was 
not a Ldvy, not a Jew, but in his child’s heart he knew he 
had failed. His laughter and his rudeness had gone for 
nothing, he had not won after all, he, and Grandp^re and 
Mbre were coarse, gross creatures for whom his cheek 
burned in humiliation, and P^re, silent, alotff, his thin 
nostrils quivering in contempt — ^he had wdnr 

“Let me down, Grandp^re, I’m tired. I don’t want to play 
any more,” he whisper^pd, his voice fretful, his heart sick and 
his belly too from the swee^ he had eaten, and they put 
him down to grub on the floor. When they ware not loot- 
ing he edgol nearer to the bench where Pfere sat in the 
comer, and slowly he Irant against his knee, waiting for the 
hand to stroke his hair softly, gently, in the way he did; and 
clasping his knee he stared up into the face of Pfere, who 
stared back at him. and losing himself in the strangle depths 
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of those dark eyes, he was lifted up to another world that 
the Blan^ards could never know. 

Suddenly, without warning, these moods would come 
upon him, and he would sit quite still, hiS chin propped on 
his fist, his eyes staring straight before him, and “Wlvat are 
you dreaming, you creature?” scolded M^re, and ‘^ome 
and play,” called Grandp^e, but they could do nothing 
with him. \ 

"Leave me, I don’t want to play,” said Julius, hii, lips 
pressed together, and in these moments he knew he\was 
greater than they, he knew that the Blan9ards were Only 
people, and he was someone apart, taller than before, some- 
one who stood alone with Pfere, scornful of the pitiful world, 
someone who lived with dreams, and beauty and enchant- 
ment, who conquered by silence, who dwelt in a secret city 
— a L^vy, a Jew. 

When he was four years old, life began to develop day 
by day in regularity, up to that time it had been a question 
of eating and drinking, petting, scolding and sleeping, but 
now life was shown to him from its true angle, the business 
of produce, of buying and selling. Five days a week the 
Blan^ards sold at the market. Because of this Julius was 
clothed and fed, and slept in a warm bed. That much he had 
learnt. And now, the market took the biggest place in his 
mind, it looked larger than the drab home at Puteaux, it 
meant life, and the world, it meant the land beyond the 
bridge. Every evening of the five days Julius would be 
awakened at midnight by the light of the candle, and see 
the'figss’e^of Pfcrtf drawing on his trousers, while M^a■e talked 
in a low whisper, shading the child’s eyes from the light; and 
outside on the cobbled stones came tlje sounds of hoofs, and 
the wheels of a cart, and Graqdpfer'e stamping up and down 
to keep warm, whistling to his horse, blowing upon his 
hands, calling to the closed window, “Are you coming, Paul? 
You lazy hound, you sluggard — can’t you leave your wife 
in peace?” 

And in a moment or so the candle would be blown, and 
Pfere himself stumble from the room, and later the cart 
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would rumble away down the street, Grandp^e cracking 
his whip, urging the animal forward with his hoarse, rough 
voice. Julius cloSed his eyes once more, pressing next to his 
mother, glad that he had her alone with him, and he knew 
that Grandp^e and Pfere had gone to the Halles to fetch the 
produce for the market. The Halles was a mysterious place 
which he had never seen, and many times he awoke, half 
surprised at the absence of Pfere in the bed, and the silence 
from Grandpfere’s cupboard. 

"Where are they, Mfere?" he whispered, and she snuggled 
him tlose to her, muttering in her voice swollen with sleep, 
“At the Halles, little one; hush, go to sleep.” 

In the mornings they rose early, before the sun had risen, 
and the sky was grey and cold, and Mfere would draw on her 
clothes hastily, without washing, frizzing her fair curling 
hSiftound her fingers, tying her petticoats, wrapping a thick 
shawl over her woollen dress, slipping her felt slippers inside 
the wooden clogs. Julius wore a little black cloak on top of 
his pinafore, and he too had a thick scarf wound tightly 
round his body, and covering his mouth so that the air 
should not come to him. 

He wore black clogs, and a woollen cap pulled down over 
his ears. If his face was dirty she took her handkerchief and 
licked it, scrubbing his cheeks hard until the dirt was gone. 
When they were dressed they went out into the street, 
Julius holding on to his mother with one hand and eating 
his bread in the other. His bare legs would be blue with the 
cold, and the tip of his nose too, but his body was warm 
because of the scarf. They clattered down the muddy hill 
to the high road, their breath coming in gaps fiMO^tbeir 
mouths, a thin stream of smoke in the frozen air. They 
crossed the bridge, the Seine flowing beneath seeming pale 
and treacherous, and Wore long, when Julius’s legs were 
beginning to drag and his small feet trip in their heavy clogs, 
they came to the long line of stalls in the Avenue de Neuilly, 
These stalls would be ranged along the trottoir, in front of 
one another, reaching for ever, it seemed to Julius, and the 
carts were pulled alongside of them in the gutter, the horses 
with their noses dipped into food-bags, the backs of the carts 
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open as the market folk lifted out their produce and 
staggered heavy-laden to the stalls. 

Before long Julius and his mother Wotild come to the 
Blangard stall, and the boy would leave g6 of her hand and 
run to pat the legs of the horse who swished his tail and 
shook his head until the bells jingled. I 

Then Grandp^re would appear from behind the stall, his 
mouth full, his sleeves rolled up above his elbows. '‘So it's 
you, is it, you imp of mischief ?" he cried, and picking up the 
child he held him so that he could catch hold of the house’s 
ears. ^ 

Pere was setting out the stall, a dumb mediocre figure, a 
white apron round his waist, a little black skull cap on the 
back of his head, but already M^re had pushed him to one 
side, already she was altering the things that he had placed, 
arranging them differently with swift, capable hands, leftihg 
forth a torrent of abuse at his inefficiency. “Is it like that, 
you would sell food?” she screamed, “you big lump of 
stupidity, you poor rat. Do I have to show you how to do 
everything ?” And he let her scream, saying no word himself, 
moving to the other end of the stall, his nostrils quivering. 
He would lift Julius, by this time grubbing on the ground 
under the stall, and put him high up on a barrel covering 
his knees with a coat, and he would look at him for a 
moment with a ghost of a smile, laying one long thin finger 
on his cheek. 

Julius sat there, perched above them all at the back of the 
stall, his legs tucked under him, clapping his mittened hands 
together to keep warm. Soon the stall would be ready, and 
his.^3j0iiaggeBi^an his stomach, he would gaze down at the 
good things spread before him, the smell mounting to him, 
delicious, strong, sending a quiver of pleasure and anticipa- 
tion through his body. Oh! the sm*ell of the market, the 
wonder it was to him, never to be forgotten, stamped for 
eternity upon his eager child's mind open to impressions. 
The high pile of butter, rounded and smooth, the great slabs 
of Gruy^re cheese, poignant and keen, studded with little 
holes, and other cheese too, the red shining Dutch changing 
to yellow when it was cut, the Camembert, squashy like 
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juice, the fat white cream cheeses bulging through their 
thin paper, the crate of eggs, brown and white and speckled. 
Adjoining the Blan^ard stall, part of it almost, so close it 
was, came the sight and the smell of green vegetables, of 
great flowery cauliflowers, stout cabbages, and a multitude 
of Brussels sprouts, carrots rough and red like the hands of 
Grandpfere, celery white and hard, the lovely odorous leeks 
hanging from their green stalks, and little lumpy brown 
potatoes smelling of wet earth. 

From the stall opposite sausages clung to one another, 
brown and grey and black, long twisting sausages, short 
stumpy sausages, rolls as thick as a boy’s arm, rolls as thin 
as a boy’s finger — ^rich, red, garlic-flavoured sausages. A 
little further down grey fishes glamed on a white slab, their 
sleek fins wet from the tub of water, their mouths running 
WBwd. the whiff of salt sea upon them still. Somewhere the 
carcass of a bullock hung from an iron nail, the pungent 
smell of good fresh meat, liver blood-coloured and flabby, 
a calf s head, the lips bared strangely over the dead teeA. 
And somewhere the odour of silks and stuffs, carpets and 
furs; and somewhere the bright vision of a little girl waving 
bunches of yellow mimosa and deep purple violets, the dust 
of the cobbled streets, the feeble sun showing through a grey 
sky, the cold wind, the ceaseless cry of voices filling the air. 
All these things merged into one, hopelessly intermingled, 
a riot of sound and smell and colour, and there floated up to 
Julius, perched on his barrel, a snatch of smoke from a 
cigarette, a tang of Gruy^re cheese, the great hearty laugh 
of Grandp^e as he waved his hands, the shrill cry of Mfere 
wrapping a pound of butter m white papq^ ^ 

Grandp^e was the real merchant, the true salesmaHT he 
watched the faces of the people as they pressed against the 
stall, as they hurried past, rubbing shoulders with one 
another, and his blue eyes twinkled, his mouth widened, and 
a woman would turn, laughing at him over her shoulder. 
He had a word for everyone, a nod here, a joke there, a 
whisper somewhere else. They flocked around his stall, 
buying as he suggested; he played with the fringed shawl 
of an old woman who gaped at him coquettishly, showing 
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toothless gums, he kissed his hand to a dar^-eyed girl whose 
slim ankles showed beneath her petticoat. 

And Mfere smiled too, with her fair frizzed hair, her tiny 
ear-rings, the dimples at the corners of h« mouth, her full 
breasts shaking. "Get on with you,” she said, “get oij with 
you,” and she looked boldly at a young man whose cab was 
pulled on one side, who passed his tongue over his liK. As 
the morning passed the cries became more shrilli the 
clamour more deafening, and the smell of the producelpun- 
gent and strong. Folk did not linger so long over their 
choice, they bought hastily, scrappily, elbowed from their 
place by newcomers, their bags bulging open, their hands 
fumbling for the sous in their purses. Julius, lifted down 
from his barrel, played now round the legs of the stalls. He 
found clippings of cheese and put them in his mouth, he 
sniffed alraut like a little dog amongst the scraps, his cyts 
darting here and there, and already his sharp ears noted the 
passing of time as the prices fell, as the voice of Grandpfere 
became hoarse and strained, as the smiles of Mfere became 
more artificial, her hair escaping from its pins, and when she 
lifted her hands to arrange it, large patches of perspiration 
showed under her arms. 

The child was cold now and tired, scarcely hungry be- 
cause he had fed himself from scraps here and there, but 
the bustle and clatter were now too much for him, the scene 
was no longer fresh and exciting, it was stale and familiar, 
the very sight of the food itself unappetising and high. 

Grandpfere and Mfere, those shouting noisy Blangards, 
jarred upon his nerves, he crept to the back of the stall 
wher^^e wa^yiunting money, he whined pitifully, pull- 
ing'StTiisknee, Degging to be taten up. Then P^e took him 
in his arms, first tying the sous carefully in a little bag with 
a string round it, and Julius was carried to the cart and laid 
to sleep on an old coat and a bdx for a pillow. 

When he awakened midi would be striking, the deep 
boom echoing strange and hollow in the cold air, the sound 
of the bell taken up by other churches, and Julius would 
climb to the opening of the covered cart and look outside. 

The last stream of buyers straggled away from the 
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market across the Avenue, their shawls over their heads, 
their shoulders bent, scurrying over the cobbled ston« like 
black beetles, artd the people of the market were packing 
away the remains of their produce, unhinging the boards, 
unfolding the overlapping stalls. 

A group of small boys in cloaks and casquettes came 
hurrying along, their cheeks glowing red, and Julius watched 
them as they slipped past him, chattering shrilly, a fat 
sinister priest bringing up the rear, his stomach protruding 
from his gown, his beady eyes darting to right and left. 

Flakes of snow were falling from the sky, soft and white 
they melted on Julius’s hands as he lifted them, and he held 
up his face too that they might linger for an instant on his 
cheek, wet and gentle, then vanishing to nowhere. The sky 
was f ull of the snow, it fell from the heavy clouds like scraps 
oTpSper, strangely silent, covering the street and the remain- 
ing stalls, blocking the hitherto uninterrupted view of the 
Avenue stretching back to the bridge, and in the other direc- 
tion widening and rising, to the distant gates of Paris. 

Julius watched the snow fall, and listened to the deep toll- 
ing bell of a church; he saw the trail of little boys disappear 
with the priest down one of the streets branching from the 
Avenue, he heard the horse stamp impatiently on the 
cobbled stones, and another cart rumbled by. The market 
smell was still in his nostrils, he was no longer tired, but 
hungry. 

“Mire,” he called from the cart. “M^re, I want to go 
home.” 

Soon the last basket was packed, the last box shut, and 
they climbed into the cart ready to return ti^team; Jj^us 
high in front beside Grandpfere, forgetting his hunger, drum- 
ming his legs against the ledge in excitement, begging to hold 
the whip. * 

"Hu6^ada, Hu6<lada,” he Ihouted, and the horse plodded 
forward, the wheels moved, and they were being carried 
along the Avenue towards the bridge, the sight of the flow- 
ing Seine looming faintly through a mist of falling snow. 


When Julius was older he was allowed to sell in the 
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market. He was sharp, he knew how to tackle the customers. 

His quick eyes detected the shadow of hesitation on the 
face of a passer-by. and he leaned forward, touching her arm. 
“What's the use of going any further, Madame ? Don’t you 
want value for your money?" j 

The woman smiled at the eager face of the boy, out she 
drew her shawl tight around her, shaking her head in uoubt. 
“It’s too dear,” she said, “I can’t pay that price for butter.” 

Julius shrugged his shoulders, turning from her in, con- 
tempt. \ 

“The stuff that is sold in the market cheaper than tAis is 
not buttef at all, it is vomit. You are welcome to poison 
yourself.” 

Again the woman hesitated, looked regretfully at the slab 
of rich yellow butter. 

“Even a beggar would afford twenty centimes to noifff^ 
his children,” muttered Julius, and the woman fumbled in 
her purse, producing the coins. “Here, all right — ^give me a 
pound then,” she said. 

“Thank you, Madame, thank you,” and Julius was wrap- 
ping the slice in a piece of paper, forgetting her already, his 
eyes once more searching the faces of those who pressed 
around the stall. “Come on, come on,” he called, “is every- 
body asleep ? Does nobody want to spend a sou?" 

Grandpfere was just behind him, coughing and choking. 

“Oh! it’s always the same now,” he grumbled; “you can 
spare your voice, my poor boy, no one will put his hand in 
his pocket because of this stinking war.” 

“Everyone must eat, the war makes no difference to 
stnmgfhg.” saidJt^^re impatiently, and she stood with her 
handson her hips, red in the face because of the heat, and 
the dust and the flies. 

There was no denying that busiifess was bad. People 
were timid of spending, they 1)ought small quantities at a 
time and then hoarded. It was all the fault of the louse- 
ridden Prussians. Nobody knew when the war was going to 
end or how or what it was all about. Things were little 
better under the Republic than they had been during the 
reign of the Emperor. 
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The only thing that mattered to the market folk was for 
prices at the Halles to touch normal again, the quality and 
quantity of produce to resume their usual standard, and 
above all for the purchaser to throw aside mistrust and open 
his purse once more with confidence. 

“Let all governments go to the devil,” laughed Jean 
Blangard, “it’s their affair, isn’t it? Nothing counts but that 
people must eat to live. Come on, messieurs, mesdames, 
come and empty your purses and fill your bellies. The good 
times are just ahead. Ah ! Ha ! you’re laughing, my little 
lady with the scarlet petticoat — what are you laughing at? 
Don’t you need good butter and cheese to make you round 
and plump ? Come and see, then. I’ll sell cheaper to you be- 
cause of your smile. Well, what about it? That doesn’t 
please you, eh? You don’t want any cheese to-day. . . . 
Bwwhat do you want, my mignonne, my flower ? Go to the 
legumes at the next stall, it’s a kilo of carrots you’ll need 
before you’re satisfied.” He stood with his arms folded, his 
head thrown back, a colossal figure of self-confidence and 
scorn, his prices were the fairest and his produce the best in 
the whole market, if people were not pleased, let them go 
elsewhere and poison themselves, he did not care. They 
would always come back to him in the end. That little 
woman in the red petticoat, wasn’t she smiling at him over 
her shoulder? “So you’ve changed your mind, my beauty? 

It’s cheese after all and not carrots Here you are, then, 

half a pound and no more. Anything else ttwlay? Hoo! I 
know what you’d like me to show you . . 

She scuttled away, blushing and conftised, and he shouted 
with laughter, winking a blue eye at his friiftd th^vrtjj^er 
opposite. ‘They’re all the same, aren’t they? I know tnSm. 
What a trade, what a life! Come and see, messieurs, 
mesdames, come and see. Impossible to find anything better 
in the market. Well — haven’t you hands— haven’t you 
mouths?” 

Julius looked up at his grandfather and smiled. What a 
figure he was, what a grand fellow! He over-topped the 
world, he made the other market folk seem dwarfed and 
pallid with his great strength and health, his vigwous per- 
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sonality. White-haired, blue-eyed, red-faced, was he really 
sixty-five and an old man ? P^re, in the comer of the stall, 
thin and drooping, he didn’t exist beside him. Julius stuck 
out his chest and folded his arms. Wasn’t he a Blan;:ard too, 
even if he was only ten years old ? j 

“Come on, come on. It costs nothing to throw an eye over 
the stall. But I can see you, monsieur, with your hSungry 
glance at the crate of eggs, are you paralysed that youican’t 
put your hand in your pocket? New-laid eggs, fifteen^ sous 
the dozen , . . Yes, mademoiselle, this is the best quality 
butter in the whole of Paris. Am I a robber, am I a Bar ? 
Try it, mademoiselle, such butter is made for young women 
like yourself — ^it is fresh, it is clean, it has taste. . . . No, 
I’m not cheeky. I’m not a child — I tell you I know a thing 
or two. . . . You’ll take a pound, then? Thank you, 
mademoiselle.’’ Julius threw back his head like his glWSd- 
father, he winked at the butcher’s son. Oh! it was good to 
hear people laughing at him, it was fine to feel them slap his 
shoulder and tell him he was a young rascal. 

“I’m a Blangard — I’m a Blan^ard.” 

The smell of the market was good too, the sight of the 
stalls, the familiar cries. Cheese, leeks, carrots, sausages, 
liver, fat over-ripe plums — ^all of these mingled together, and 
a blue silk handkerchief, a coloured carpet, green glass beads 
jingling on a string, white dust of the cobbled stones, a cart 
rumbling by. A packet of straw blowing past in a litter of 
papa*, somebody laughing, a large-breasted woman shaking 
her hipK, a whiff of cigarette smoke borne on the wind, work- 
men in their blue overalls clattering by on clogs, smiling at 
a jl^k jirl gold ear-rings, blue sky, and the white 

clmi3s flying. Tm happy,’ thought Julius. T’m happy,’ and 
his hands closed over a pile of sous, round and small, chink- 
ing together, his own sous that belonged to him. ‘Will it 
always be like this? Will thefe be other things? Shall I be 
old one day?’ 

He clos^ his eyes, the better to breathe, the better 
to smell — ^the betto- to fed the rough edges of his 
money. 

‘Which is best to handle,’ he wtmdcred, ‘the chinking 
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hard coins or the warm furry body of my cat? That is a 
very diflScult. question. Whom do I like best? What do I 
want most in the world? Why was I bom at all?' 

But the voice of Grandp^e broke in upon him. “Wake 
up, you slacker, you dreamer. Those who do not work can- 
not expect to eat, and those who do not eat will never grow 
tall. Don’t you hope to be a man one day?” 

So Julius must lean forward in the stall, his eyes sharp, his 
hands busy. 

The days went past the same as they had always done, and 
then in a flash as it seemed to Julius there came a morning 
that for the first time in his life was different to all other 
mornings, a morning when Grandp^e and Pfere came home 
from the Halles at seven o’clock, instead of going straight 
to the market, came clattering over the cobbled stones of 
tlRH«arrow street, the cart empty of produce. Mfere, ready 
dressed, fastening the pin of her petticoat, thrust her head 
out of the window. Julius beside her. 

“But what is it?” she called in amazement, “what in the 
world are you doing here at this time ? ” Then she trailed off 
in the middle of her sentence, she saw Paul L6vy shrug his 
shoulders, indifferent and resigned, she saw Jean Blan^ard 
stare up at her with his big blue eyes bewildered like a child, 
his mouth open, his hands outstretched. 

“They’ve turned us away,” he said; “everywhere there 
are soldiers, nothing but soldiers. The Halles are guarded, 
nobody was allow^ inside — soldiers with bayonets stood 
tho'e. In Neuilly, in Courbevoie, in Boulogne — ^in all the 
villages the people are flying from the Prussians, leaving 
their homes. The soldiers could not tell us aiifthing^ 
know is that the barriers are guarded — every gate in Paris 
will be closed. Soon nobody will be allowed to go in or 
come out. There are sohlieis, I tell you, soldiers everywhere. 
None knows what it is all about or how Icaig it will last.” 
He broke off into a torrent of curses and abuse, curses 
against the ^vemment, against the soldiers, against the 
people of Paris themselves. 

“Can’t they leave us in peace?” he shouted. “What do 
they want to meddle with us for, what have we to do with 
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theirdirty bloody wars? How are we going to live? What 
is going to happen to us. to Julius ?” 

Mfere still leant from her window, frowning, perplexed. 
She twisted her hands, looking from one face to the 
other. j 

“Still I don’t understand,” she said, "why all the fuss, 
all these precautions ? The wife of the baker told me yester- 
day the government were going to send the Prussians^way. 
I don’t understand.” \ 

Then Julius watched Pfere climb down from the cart and 
walk towards the window, taking no notice of Grand^re, 
of the old man’s fury and string of words, but he came to 
where M^e was leaning from the window and he put his 
hand on her shoulder. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said. “We must none of us be afraid 
— ^it can’t do any good. The baker’s wife told you wwHg. 
Paris is being barricaded everywhere — ^and the Prussians are 
marching to Versailles.” 

He spoke softly, slowly, never raising his voice, but Julius 
knew that these were words he should never forget, that 
would stay in his memory should he live, for ever and ever, 
words that sank deep into his boy’s brain and remained like 
letters of ice — ^blocked and frozen. “The Prussians are march- 
ing to Versailles.” And even as Pfere’s voice was silenced, 
and they stared at one another, bewildered and lost, it 
seemed to Julius he could see the long line of the eiemy 
coming towards Puteaux, he could see their spiked helmets, 
their grey uniforms, he could hear the slow tramp, tramp of 
their bo^ upon the cobbled streets, the gleaming steel of 
thgjjbayonet^jptriking the air. Already men and women 
were collecting at the street corners, on the doorsteps of 
houses, already folk ran to and fro in groups, calling 
excitedly, and a baby cried pitifull)^ his thin cry rising in 
the air. • 

Somewhere, away to the left, hidden by the towering 
fortress of Mont Val^rien and the thick trees of Meudon, the 
enemy would be marching, thdr feet echoing hollow on the 
road; somewhere, beyond the hills, muffled and strange like 
distant thunder on a summer day, would come tlw low 
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mutter and rumble of a cannon, and the siege of Paris would 
begin. 

Every day more houses were deserted, more families fled 
from the villages into Paris. Always the line of carts cross- 
ing the bridge, the wheels rumbling on the cobbled stones. 

“Yesterday the baker sent his wife and sons into Belleville 
to his cousin," said Mfere; “he told me it is no longer safe to 
stay outside Paris.” “To-day the coal-merchant shut up his 
house,” said P^re; “he has found accommodation for his 
family in Auteuil. Once inside the fortifications he will lose 
his fear.” 

“The blanchisseuse at the comer of the street is packing 
up to-morrow,” said Julius, “her son told me this morning, 
liiey are going to relations in Montmartre. They are leaving 
their dog behind to starve — ^who is going to feed it? Can 1 
f?d8 it, Grandpfere?” 

And in every one of their hearts rose the same unspoken 
question : "And us ? When are we leaving Puteaux ? Where 
are we going?” 

Jean Blan^ard watched the stream of villagers troop down 
towards the Seine, cross the bridge, march side by side, 
bundles over their shoulders, trailing children by the hand. 
"Go on, you cowards, you poor crawling fools,” he shouted, 
“go on and shut yourselves up behind the barriers of Paris. 1 
was born in Puteaux, and my father was born in Puteaux, 
and not all the louse-ridden Prussians in the world will turn 
me from my own house and my own village.” He watched 
them, his arms folded, his cap on the back of his head, a 
cigarette hanging from his lips. 

And the broming cannon of Mont Val6a*n wc«lde|fijfk 
suddenly, a mutter and a rumble of thunder, and Grandp&e 
would take his cigarette from his mouth and smile, jerking 
his thumb in thdr direction. 

“D’you hear the fortress?* he said. “They're ready up 
there; they’ll send the vandals back to hell. We’re ready, 
aren’t we? Let ’em come — ^let ’em all come, every stinking 
Prussian mother’s son.” 

No one could make him move, he would stay in Puteaux 
until the very stones of the streets were blown up beneath 
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his feet, and his blind obstinacy influenced his daughter, 
she would not leave her house and her belongings, she was 
a Blan^ard, she was not afraid. 

“I have a gun," said Grandpfere, “it belonged to my imcle 
who fought at Austerlitz. I can use it, can’t I, if the Prussians 
come to Puteaux ? They shan’t take my house, not a Sjtone — 
not a brick.” \ 

And Julius helped him clean his gun,- he soaked an Ojld rag 
in oil and polished the barrel, but he was thinking : “What 
about our money, will the Prussians take that ? Oughtn’t we 
to tie our sous up in bags and biuy them in the ground?’ 

The daily journey to the Halles, the market in the avenue 
de Neuilly, these were things that belonged to the past, and 
the Blan^ards lived as best they could by selling country 
produce to the few folk left in Puteaux and the nearest 
villages. It was only October, and already food was scdfPe; 
careless of danger and a possible encounter with the 
Prussians, Jean Blan^ard would take his cart every morning 
and drive round the country roads to bargain with the 
peasants living in hovels on their own plot of ground, in 
search of a few overblown cabbages, potatoes run to seed, 
a dead Hbrse perhaps to sell in portions, or an old 
sheep. 

Julius set snares to catch birds, he fixed lines on the banks 
of the Seine below Puteaux in the hope of finding fish. 

Soon it would not be a question of selling meat to feed 
others, but of finding meat to feed themselves. 

Any day the Prussians might take it into their heads to 
descend upon Paris, and might not they march through 
P]^l|gl^uxi dowwthe wide, high road towards the Pont de 
Neuilly, burning and destroying as they went ? “Would they 
kill us?” asked Julius, “we who are not even soldiers and 
cannot fight?” And nobody could t«ll him. Nobody knew 
how long they must wait. How soon the evening would 
come. 

They drove in the cart along the high road, Grandpfere 
and Julius, leaving Puteaux and Courbevoie b^ind them, 
striking out towa^ the village of Nantarre over the brow 
of the hill. The road was rough, tfie wheels of the cart kept 
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sinking into deep ruts, and thertf were puddles everywhere, 
and mud, and from the pallid sky a wet sun shone into the 
puddles, reflectirig a space of blue no longer than a man’s 
hand, and a loose, straggling cloud. 

“Ha! Ha! my beauty,” called Grandpfere, cracking his 
whip, and the horse flicked his ears and sniffed at the air. 
It was cold, sharp autumnal weather. Julius blew upon his 
hands. 

“In Nanterre we shall find meat,” said Grandp^re, “there 
is a fellow there who used to own a couple of strong mules. 
They will make excellent eating, and will fetch a good price 
in the fortress.” 

“Perhaps he won’t want to destroy them,” said Julius. 
“Who would kill animals that have served well and worked 
Iwrd?” 

■’It isn’t a time for sentiment, my darling,” said Grand- 
p^re; “when he sees my money he will slaughter everything 
he owns. I can bargain better than he. He is a peasant, he 
knows nothing. I shall sell the meat for treble the sum in 
Puteaux.” ♦ 

The cart splashed through the puddles. The sun peered 
once more through the grey clouds, and shond" upon the 
bare, white head of Grandp^e. He smiled, cracking his 
whip, and sang — ^swaying from side to side in his seat : 

“Bismarck, si tu continues, 

De tous tes Prussiens il n’en restera gufere; 

Bismarck, si tu continues, 

De tous tes Prussiens il n’en restera plus,” 

Grandpfere loved the sun, the fresh morning and the crisp 
air. 

“When this war is bver we’ll amuse ourselves, eh, my 
Julius? Soon you’ll be a big* boy, you’ll go shares in the 
market. You’re going to be heavy and strong, a real Blan^ard. 
Even though ril be an old fellow when you grow tall. I’ll 
show you things. We’ll laugh, won’t we? we’ll trick the 
wwld.” 

“Yes, Grandpfere, my dear.” 
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“You won’t forget me when I’m good-for-nothing. You’ll 
come and tell me when you’re angry, when you’re happy, 
and when you want to run and shout, and when you want 
to go with women.” 

“Yes.” j 

“It’s mornings like this that are good, Julius. The sun and 
the cold air. Open your lungs, boy, and breathe. That^father 
of yours is a queer fellow now. He sits with his thoughts 
and his music, he doesn’t care for this. You must learn to 
live wdth your body, my little one, and laugh and sing, and 
fill yourself and take everything you want. But drai’t be a 
dreamer.” 

“I don’t know what 1 want, Grandp^e.” 

“No— not yet — how should you, you silly midget? But 
when you’re a man — ah ! I tell you, living is a great game. 
Don’t let people do you in. You be the one to win, always, 
always.” i 

“Something for nothing — something for nothing,” sang 
Julius. 

“Go on*, laugh at me, you miserable chicken. One day 
you’ll stretch yourself and wink an eye at the sky, and you’ll 
do someone down for a hundred sous, and you’ll pocket the 
money and walk out and have a woman. That’s life, Julius — 
and you can tap your nose and say: ‘Ha! — Hal — Grand- 
p^re Blangard, he knew me, he understood.’ ” 

“Shall I do that, shall I then?” laughed the boy. And 
Grandp^re cracked his whip once more, and threw Itock his 
head. 


“Cftst 1^ qu’est I’plan de Trochu, 

Plan, plan, plan, plan, plan, 

Mon Dieu! quel beau plan! 

C’est Ik qu’est I’plan Trochu : 

GrSce k lui rien n’«t petiu!” 

"When you are axty-five, will you have liv^ as fully 
as Jean Blan^ard? I wonder, my little son, with your dark 
eyes and your white Jew face, where will you be, what will 
you have dime?” 
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“Give me the whip. Let me crack the whip too.” 

Julius flicked the reins, the horse trotted fast along the 
high road, and Grandp^e sat back with his arms folded, 
aoioking his pipe. 

When they came over the brow of the hill and turned to 
the left down the road to Nanterre they saw a little white 
cloud of dust far ahead, the road dust that is made by the 
hoofs of many horses, or the tramping of many feet. It was 
not the ordinary surface dust raised by a rumbling cart. 
There was a sound, too, a distant murmur — ^the movement 
of people blocked in a mass, foreign, queer. Grandp^re 
flushed, his eyes narrowed, and he swore under his 
breath. 

“What is it?” said Julius, but not waiting for an answer 
I^ |ave the reins to Grandpfere, and he knew. 

Jean Blan^ard backed the cart and turned his horse round 
in the direction of Puteaux once more. “If they have seen 
us,” he began, but he did not finish his sentence, he cracked 
his whip on the back of the horse and no longer in the air. 
The cart jolted over the ruts, flinging them both frOm side to 
side. The old horse gallop^, his ears laid back. Julius kq>t 
looking back over his shoulder. 

“They’re coming, Grandp^re,” he said. 

The cloud of dust was drawing nearer, he could see 
soldiers on horseback, and the leader was shouting out 
something, waving his arm in the air. 

Jean Blan^ard chuckled. “Go on, my beauty, go on,” he 
cried, and he handed the reins to Julius. “Drive strai^t, 
keep in the middle of the road — don’t look to the right w 
left.” The boy obeyed. 

“What are you gdng to do?” 

“I’m going to have a shot at them,” said Grandpa, and 
he turned in his seat and reach^ for the old gun in the back 
of the cart. 

The sound ci the clattering hoofs drew nearer, there was 
shouting bdiind them, the movement of mca, and a voice 
calling loudly: “Hake— Halte.” 

“Drive, my darling, drive like the devil,” laughed Grand- 
p^re, and he raised his old musket to his shoulder and fired. 
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The staggering report frightened the horse, caring nothing 
for the light hands of Julius on the reins he took the bit 
firmly between his teeth and bolted. 

The cart rocked, pulled first one side then the ot]ber, by 
the terrified, maddened animal. I 

"Take no notice of me, little fool, keep in the middle of 
the road," said Grandp^re, and he lifted his muskn and 
fin^d again. \ 

“Got him — the stinking vandal, got him!” he shouted, 
and now there came the sound of another shot, from b^ind, 
from farther away, and the clattering hoofs coming nearer, 
nearer, and Julius looked at Grandp^re, and saw blood 
coming from his eye, running down his cheek. 

“You’re hurt," whimpered Julius, and he felt a cold shiver 
go through him and began to cry. 

“Drive, you silly idiot— iget home, get back to Puteaux,” 
said Grandp^e, and there came another shot, and the bilood 
ran all over his face splashing down on to his blouse. It was 
not Grandp^e any more, it was a strange inhuman thing of 
tom flesh and streaming blood, it was someone who rose 
high in the cart and shook his fi^ in the air, who raised his 
old gun and fired again, who threw back his head and called 
in a voice of thunder : “Go on — go on — try and split my 
guts, you louse-ridden Prussian bastards" — ^it was someone 
who flung his gun away, who fell upon his face into a ditch 
and died. And a little Jew boy white with horror clung to 
the reins of the maddened horse, thrown from side to side in 
the tottering, jolting cart, sedng nothing but the dust of the 
high road, tihe stones flying, the sudden rain falling from the 
'“Sli^and beatifll his eyes, washing the blood on his sleeve, 
hearing nothing but his own child’s voice crying in the cold 
air: “TTie Prussians are coming . the Prussians ... the 
Prussians.” * 

Now P^e was looking intolus eyes, was whispering softly, 
and was shaking his shoulder, her hair falUng over her 
fzot, and she was calfing to him : “But where is Grandpb'e, 
tell us, where is Grandp^?’’ And he pushed them away 
from him, bewildered and frightened, pointing towards the 
h^h road but murmuring nonsense, inarticulate, nmning to 
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a comer and snatching his little cat in his arms, stroking 
her, burying his face in the fur. 

Why must they ask him questitms ? Why could not they 
leave him alone? He was tired, tired. . . . M&r gave him 
a crust of bread and he chewed it hungrily, crying softly to 
himself. Did not they understand that Grandj^re was dead 
and the Prussians were coming ? He could not tell them any 
more than this. 

was roiling a heap of things into a blanket, she gazed 
about her wildly, a strange, distracted figure, grasping at 
odds and ends of no value or use, a pair of slippers belong- 
ing to Grandpfere, a frying-pan, a mat from the floor, the 
pillow from the bed. 

“The Prussians are coming — ^the Prussians are coming — ” 

Pfere made a bundle of clothes, he found sticks, too, for 
fif^wood, and a small sack of potatoes. He piled all these 
things on top of one another, the cart was bulging, there 
would only be room now for themselves. Julius watched 
them from his comer, he knew now that they were going 
away from Puteaux because of the Prussians, that if they 
had gone before Grandp^re would not be dead. 

"Where arc we going, Pfere?” 

“We’re crossing over the bridge to Paris.” 

"But the gates are all shut” 

"They will let us in.” 

"Where shall we live?” 

"We will find somewhere.” 

And Julius looked around the room he would not see 
again, the dirty, untidy floor, the table stained with wine, 
spilt long ago by Grandpfere, an old pair oTclo^ on'iife 
hearth, the dull smouldering fire. 

“When shall we come back ?” 

Nobody answered him, diey were out in the street now 
surrounded by a little cluster \>f people, who also carried 
bundles, who also loaded thdr carts. 

"The Prussians are coming— the Prussians are coming . . .” 

The bedroom was not swept, the mattress lay turned on 
its side. Pire came in and carried it away, lifting it into the 
cart. ‘Ihcre was some dirty water in the barin. Would it 
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never be emptied away 7 Would it stay there until the war 
was over 7 And the grey ashes in the grate, and the bowl of 
thin soup — cold and congealed— on the ta'ble7 

“Why are you looking back, Julius? What do you see? 
There is no time ...” [ 

He didn’t want to leave die house, he did non want to 
leave Puteaux. It was his home and his room, those dingy 
walls, that dirty floor, the creaking tumbled bed, the ticking 
clock, the queer familiar stuffy soup smell. He aid not 
know anywhere else but this. \ 

“But you cannot take the cat with you, you must leave 
her behind, she will find food,” said M^e, plucking at his 
arm, her large, frightened face close to his. 

“No — ^no, my little Mimitte, my sweet. I will not leave 
her to the Prussians, they will hurt her.” He clasped the cat 
next to his heart, he beat lys mother away with one hand. 

“They won’t touch her, you child, why should they harm 
an animal 7 Someone will take her and give her milk,” Mfere 
scolded impatiently. There was no thought in the mind of 
anyone but to fly, to run. 

“The Prussians are coming— the Prussians are coming.” 

An old woman stroked the cat’s head, she bent down to 
Julius. 

“I am not going. I’m staying in Puteaux, little one. Give 
me your cat to look after, she will be happy with me. Don’t 
cry, my poor little one.” 

But Julius shook his head, he wiped his eyes on the sleeve 
of his coat. 

“No.” he said, “no, she is my own cat. No one will ever 
■ wa » e her but hie.” 

Now they were climbing into the cart, tiie faces of people 
gaped up at them, white masks, shadowy and distorted, a 
girl with a handkerchief tied over l«er hair, an old man with 
a long beard. ° 

They were driving away from Puteaux dovra the muddy, 
twisting street to the brit!^, and somdxxiy trudged beside 
them, a bundle over his shoulcter, and somebody ran in 
front, hitting a donkey with a stick, a donkey ladmi'with 
sacks and p^ows. ' 
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From the fcatress of Mont Val6rien came the boom of 
the cannon, a low rumble of thunder. “The Prussians are 
coming — ^the ’ Prussians are coming . . 

Somewhere on the high road to Nanterre Grandp^re lay 
dead in a ditch. 

They came to the Pont deNeuilly. They looked back over 
their Moulders, up the high road to the distant brow of the 
hill. No time — ^notime. On, on towards the deserted avenue 
de Neuilly, the rattle of carts, the trudging of footsteps. 

When they came to the otho- side of the bridge Julius 
pulled at Pfere’s arm. 

"Will my little cat starve in Paris?” he asked. 

“I don’t know,” said Pfere. “I don’t know who will take us 
in or where we shall go. Cats are never happy in strange 
places. You ought to have left her behind. She would have 
fed ha-self. Someone would take care of ha.” 

"No,” whispaed Julius, “noi-neva, never anyone but 
me. What is mine cannot belong to another person. Pfere,do 
you tmdeistand? Tell me you understand.” 

He looked up at P^re, his thin face white, his nose 
pinched, and he was shivering from the cold and the rain. 

“Yes,” said Paul L6vy, “I undastand.” 

He stopped the cart and Julius climbed down. People 
passed by, bending low un(kr their packs, and anotha cart 
rattled over the cobbled stones, and anotha. 

“Why do you wait? The Prussians are coming*-the 
Prussians are coming " 

Julius picked a stone from the gutta and folded it in a 
handkerchief. He tied the handkachief round the neck of 
the cat. The animal purred, arching ha back, pattmgjfefi 
boy’s face with ha paw. He buried his face in ha fur and 
closed his ey^. Then he ran to the rail of the laid^e and 
threw her ova into the^Seine. 

Mfere cried out in horror, clutching the side of the cart. 
"Oh I poor little Mimitte, poor little beast. How could you ? 
You cruel hard-hearted cMld, someone would have fed ha 
— somecme would have taken care of ha." 

Julius said nothing. He climbed up on the cart once more 
beside 2 nc||^he did not look back The rain mingled vdtb 
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the tears on his face, they splashed down <hi his sleeve, they 
became part of the stain that was Grandpa’s .blood. Julias 
was indifferent, caring no more, heedless of the people who 
walked along the avenue, heedless of the murmiu. rising 
fiom them like the echo of a cry : "The Prussians are ^oming 
— the Prussians are coming . . \ 

He sat with blazing eyes in a white face, silent, proud, his 
small arms folded, a lAvy — a Jew. \ 

And so they came to the Porte Maillot and the' barriers of 
Paris. 

Paul L6vy of Puteaux and his wife and son were refugees. 
They lodged in one room, on the seventh floor of an old 
house in the Rue des Petits Champs. Instinct had taken Paul 
lAvy to this quarter, close to the Halles. This warren of 
narrow streets was the only part known to him, a village* 
from Puteaux, a poor market salesman. And they were not 
alone in their comfortless garret. They must share it with 
an old woman and her son, Madame Tripct, toothless, half- 
witted, who mumbled to herself in a comer, and Jacques, a 
big, hulking brute of twenty-two, apprentice to a butcher, 
handsome in a coarse, bold way, his mass of red hair stand- 
ing up on his head like a bush. 

M^e and Jacques Tripet fought at once, she scolding in 
her shrill voice, protesting at the small space of the room, 
and he grinning contemptuously, letting forth a flood of 
meaningless jargon, sending her to the devil. 

Phre said nmhing, he laid down the big mattress he had 
brought from their bed in Puteaux, he arranged it in one 
riOgilser with the pillow, the blankets; he even fixed up a 
spare blanket, pinning it to the wall to serve as a screen. 

The fire-place M^e must squabble over with half-witted 
Madame Tripet, they would have tq eat in cx>mmon, but at 
least there could be some, small measure c£ privacy behind 
the blanket screen. 

Firewood was scarce, Paul L6vy saw that they would have 
to ration their ‘sticks. M^ argued at <mce, hysterically, 
ready to hit h«r husband. 'IMy limbs are numb and Chill, 
and the child too. Doymi wantus tofreew?” She shivered. 
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glancing at the crack in the window. Somebody had covered 
it with a ra&.but even so the draught whistled through, and 
when it rained, 'drips of water crept down the wall and 
spread in a pool on the floor. 

Julius blew on his fingers and thumped his little body, 
hell — ^but it was cold in Paris, colder in these huddled, twist- 
ing streets than back in the country at Puteaux. He was 
hungry, too, it seemed as though he was always hungry now. 
He longed for the rich good smell of the market, for Grand- 
p^e’s face smiling at him, breaking off a piece of cheese. 
The room in the Rue des Petits smelt of Madame Tripet’s 
bed-clothes, of Jacqu^ Tripet's red hair, of his feet in the 
boots he never took off. Stuffy, high, unwashed — and yet 
all the time the cold air blew through the crack in the 
window. 

• “How long must we stay here, Pfere, how long? When 
can we go back?’’ 

“I cannot tell you, my Julius. When the siege is over, 
when the war is finished. Nobody knows.’’ 

Like almost every citizen, Paul L6vy enrolled in the Garde 
Nationale. He was put into a uniform, he drilled, he 
marched; he was stationed on the fdrtificatirais at different 
hours during the day and night; he recdved one franc fifty 
centimes a day for his services. He was seldom in the Rue 
des Petits Champs, he returned at odd hours, chilled and 
tired, flinging himself on the mattress with his uniform 
splashed with mud. 

In the mmming M^e wrapped horself in a shawl, stuffing 
her dioes wifii paper against the cold, and die took up her 
station in the queue outside the butcher’s. ^Sometimes .slafh 
waited there in the crowd two hours, sometimes three. 
Soldiers guarded the door of the did^. Snow fell on to the 
cobbled streets &om a«lead«t sky, at her side a little ^1 
crouched, the ddn drawn ovjm’ her bones, whimpering 
from the cold. At the end ^ the three hours, numb^ and 
almost senseless. Miare received her portion^ meat— ttorty 
grammes of horse flesh for each person — and she stumbled 
back to the romh through the maze of little streets, the 
snowflakes lan^hing her face. Two members of the Garde 
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Nationak whistled to ho* as she passed, they were lounging 
agaii^ a wall, yawning, drunk. The Garde Nationale w^e 
always drunk. What was the use of one franc fifty unless 
you i^ent it on liquor ? B^des, there was nothing elp to do 
but drink in a besieged city. I 

The Prussians would not attack — ^they waited on tne hills. 
“Mfere, I’m hungry, let me have anotW piece, justla little 
piece.” \ 

”No, my darling boy, there will be ntme left for t<>night 
— ^to>night you will be hungry again.” \ 

Jacques Tripet came in, reeling a little, smelling of spirits. 
“Look here, why are you such a devil to me, Madame 
Ldvy? I don’t harm you, do I?” 

"Oh! go on with you — I haven’t the mood for silliness.” 
“I bet you’re a hot one, when you feel like it, eh ? With 
those eyes and that body. Tell me, eh?” ^ 

“Maybe — go olf, don’t breathe at me and keep your hands 
to yourself, young fellow. When a woman’s limbs are cold 
and her stomach is empty she does not want to be bothered 
with m(Hi.” 

“You’re a devil, you are, you’re playing with me, you’re 
putting me off. You shouldn’t smileat me as you do. Listen, 
I know a fine way to warm those limbs — don’t you want 
it?” 

“No, you puppy, you fool. Leave me aksie.” 

Julius nibbled at ^ nails, his little bdly empty. 

"M^e, give me a sou — give me a sou to buy some bread.” 
"I haven’t any — you must wait till comes home.” 

“HCTe, young fdlow — Share’s a sou for you. Run and play, 
lybe you’ll Ikd something with your i^barp eyes and nose, 
j^'ba^. Go on, leave your mother and me to talk.” 

Julius went out in thbstieets. 'Most of his time was spoit 
in the streets now, away from the ^leerless romn and the 
moims of tlK cdd w<»nan in her comer, away from Jacques 
Tripet harping at Mire. He was b^inning to know tte 
quarter. He fotpd his way through the maze ai the Halles 
to tiie wider streets, and’out on to the Hace du Otiltdet. 
Here a bridge crossed the Seine to the lie de la C3t6. He 
wandered almg the quays, his mind working hard, pemng 
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into the holes and crevices, feeling with his hand up the 
pipes that le4 from the sewers. In a scavenge htfap on one 
of the quays he found the remains of a stale crust of bread. 
He stuffed this at the end of a sewer pipe and waited, a 
heavy stone in one hand, crouching b^nd the pipe. In 
twenty noinutes or so he saw the bright eyes of a rat peer- 
ing from the edge of the pipe. The rat hesitated a moment, 
sniffing the air, and began to nibble the crust. Julius raised 
his hand slowly, then hurled the stone, crushing the head of 
the rat. When he lifted the stone he saw that the creature 
was dead. Julius smiled, a queer, pinched smile in his thin 
face, and he rubbed his hands together, gloating, wishing 
that Grandp^e was not rotting in a ditch but was standing 
by his dde. laughing at him. 

“Something for, nothing,” said Julius, “something for 
nothing.” 

By the end of the afternoon he had caught six rats in this 
way. It was getting dark, and a fog was rising over the 
Seine. The houses loomed drab and gloomy though the 
mist, the streets ill-lit. People with their heads low hurried 
home to their cold rooms. There were no shops open, even 
the churches were closrf. The streets were bare of fiacres 
and carriages, the horses had been killed for food. Only one 
or two omnibuses plodded their customary route, half 
empty, along the dark alent streets. 

Julius swung his rats by the tails, beating his feet on the 
pavement to keep warm, humming a little tune to himself. 
He walked down the long Rue St. Antoine to the Place de 
la Bastille. He knew his quarter — ^he knew tlm poverty- 
stricken queues of starving work-people who woukl hAi 
grouped there, noting outside the butcher’s for thdr thirty 
grammes of horse-fle^. They would be tired, frozen, their 
belUes ac!Mng for food.| 

He pushed his way amongst them, holding up his rats for 
all to see. 

“Fmty sous a rat. Messieurs, Mesdames, forty sous a rat.” 

Chi Christinas Elay old Maibine Tripes died. Shehadbeai 
lingering for over a fortni^. suffering ftmn dysentery 
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brought on by starvation and the cold. No one was sorry 
to see her taken away. Her groans had been too irritating, 
the dirt and the smell she caused had become imbearable. 
Jacques Tripet bought a wooden coffin for his mother, but 
the thought of burning the wood for fire proved too strong 
for him, and the old woman was buried in the common 
ditch. 

The room could be heated at last. The L^vys and Jhcques 
Tripet spread out their hands to the blaze and sighi^ for 
sheer luxury, the incredible pleasure of self-indulgenceiEven 
drank wine that first evening, wine supplied by the 
bereaved son, and Julius wondered to see the colour rise in 
his pale cheeks, Pfere, thin as a ccurpse himself, in his uniform 
that hung on his Ixmes. He played upon his flute, his eyes 
closed, his Uack hair falling over his facQ, and as the sound 
of his music fled and was lost in the air he smiled to himself. 

Mfere also closed her eyes, she was drowsy from the ilvine. 
She breathed heavily, her sensual mouth half open, and she 
leant against the shoulder of Jacques Tripet. Th^ were 
friends now. People could not ^ enemies lor long living in 
one room. Jacques Tripet listoied to her breathing, his 
green eyes hot and silly, and he ran his hand up her leg 
under her petticoats. Julius thou^t him a fool, ugly with 
his red hair. 

Julius yawned, stretched his arms above his head. He 
went close to M^e, and curled himself up against her, glad 
of her warm body, pillowing his head on her lap. She smiled 
in her sleep and sighed. Jacques Tripet strok^ her gently, 
secretly, watching Paul L6vy out Of the tail of his eye, and 
slept with his face in his hands, never moving, scarcely 
breathing, lost in his secret dty. 

The days dragged by, endless and v^tched, the January 
mcMTiings were bitter cold, and to^ stand in a queue for 
rationed meat became physical torture. 

Still the guns rumbled, and the shells fell on -defenceless 
citizens, still the pathetic effmts of the imprisoned troops 
to pass the Prussian batteries continued, always in vain — 
hack thQT came wounded, deeding, faith and oomage geme 
from thm. The strictly rationed food was practicdly un- 
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eatable, nor would the tough horse^esh, the black bread, 
nor even the rats last much longer. 

It was the banning of the end. The surrender of Paris, 
Inevitable, fatal, loomed into the minds of the pec^le. On 
the fortificaticais of Auteuil, Paul L^vy stood on sentry duty, 
his hands clasping his bayonet, his head bent low. He had 
not slept for twenty-four hom^. He had no other thought 
in his brain, no other desire in his body; but to lie down, 
anywhere, in a ditch and sleep. His feet were like two solid 
lumps of ice, frozen in his leaking boots, he had lost the feel 
of them and the feel of his lingers, blue knobbly bones sticks 
ing out from his hands. Paul L6vy was no longer a magician 
who breathed music, who dreamed dreams, he was a sense- 
less thing of no will, who could not even raise his head to 
watch shells whistle through the air from the Prussian 
batteries. He wanted to sleep, he wanted the warm body of 
his wife next to him, her arms to cradle him, her breast to 
pillow him. He wanted to lose himself, he wanted to sleep. 

In the room in the Rue des Petits Champs, Louise Blan^ard 
was preparing supper. She had stood for four hours outside 
the butcher’s and when her turn had come the doors were 
shut in her face and a soldier, his face a wooden mask, told 
her the rations were finished for the day. 

“But we have nothing in the house?” she pleaded, clutch- 
ing his arm, “what are we going to eat? My little boy is 
hungry.” 

“I'm sorry,” said the soldier, pushing her away, “it’s not 
my fault, is it?’ 

She climbed the sevai flights to the cold room, her shawl 
over her head. There was no fire now, and a trickle of water^ 
ran down the wall by the window. One flickering canme 
was stuck in a bottle. 

Jacques Tripet knelt by the fireplace. He had three sticks 
of green wood which he waq trying to light. 

“I took them off a peasant who had been scavenging out- 
side the gates,” he said, “they are damp, they will not give 
much warmth. Have you any food?” 

“The butcher’s were shut," she told him, “we shall have 
to m^ wine soup. We must have something in^e us.” 
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Julius looked up from his comer. His skin was drawn 
tight ova" his bones. “I don't like wine soup,” he said fret* 
fidly, “it gives me a pain. 1 alwa}rs have a>pam now.” 

“Thare is nothing else," said Mfere, “you must with 
it. Wine soup is good, it puts warmth into you." | 

The boy began to cry, the tears slowly rolled dbwn his 
cheeks. He tn'ushed them away so that no one should see. 
He was ashamed to cry. He did not know it was weakness. 
He stuffed his fingers in his mouth. The nails tasted good. 

“You will feel better when you have had some\wine 
soup,” said M^re. ' 

Jacques Tripet produced a flame from the green sticks. 
M^re put the saucepan on top of tiiem, and tegan to stir 
slowly, a soft watery mixture. 

Julius could not man^e more than half a bowl. It made 
his head muzzy and gave him a pain in his belly. * 

“When Grandp^e used to give me wine I felt finei” he 
complained. “I don’t see why this soup should disagree with 
me.” 

“It’s because you have nothing solid inside you,” laughed 
Jacques Tripet, “it goes to your head at once. That’s why 
it’s good — ^it makes you forget you are hungry.” 

He and Mfere had two bowls and could have wished for 
more. They smiled at each other, Jacques Tripet kept laugh- 
ing for no reason. He breathed heavily as though he were 
hot; he opoied his blouse. 

"You ^ow what I want, don’t you?” he said to Mfere, 
“and you. want it too. I can tell, don’t try and put me off.” 
made a face at him. ' 

"What if I do?” she said. “You’re only a big bumping 
Doy.” 

He shook his finger at her, smHtng foolishly. “You didn’t 
say that last time, did you?” he .said, “you told me a 
different story. You ware pleftsed ^ough, I loiow." 

"Shut your silly mouth,”, idie said, 

Julius rubbed his hand on his stomach. 

"Go ouimde in the street. *1116 air will do you good,” said 

M^. * 

Julips went out of the room. When he came <m |o the 
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landing he began to ay again, softly to himself. He could 
not help it. It was that beastly wine soup. Afto* a little 
while he felt better, but his head still ached. The air was 
bitterly cold. He thought perhaps if he walked fast his head- 
ache would pass away. He found his way down through 
the maze of streets, scarcely looking where he went. Hoo! 
But it was cold. He stamp^ on his feet and bit his fingers. 
He had walked some way and the moving had not warmed 
him at all. He would like to be inside again. He found him- 
self in a square surrotmded by cloisters. There was com- 
parative shelter here, the sleet did not blow in his face. 
Somebody was knocking at the door of one of the houses. 
After a moment the door opened and the person went inside. 
Later one or two other people came to the door and knocked 
and were also admitted. There was an old man with a white 
heard, there was another man, and then another. A woman 
came carrying a child. Julius was puzzled. 

‘Can they all live there?’ he wondered. Perhaps food was 
being given away free. He went and knocked on the door. 
A face peered at him through a little grille. The face of a 
man whose dark eyes stared from a white face, whose black 
beard came to his chest. The eyes smiled at him, and the 
door opened. Julius found himself in a stone corridor, look- 
ing up at the ^rded man. He wore a queer-ldtaped cap on 
his head. 

“The service is just beginning,” said the man, "push opoj 
that further dOOT into the Temple.” 

Julius obeyed, curious, wohdering what it was all about. 
When he went through tiie furtho* door he saw that he had 
come into a church. At least, the first imjaeKion was th« 
of a church, but in a few moment he realised that it was 
quite diffenmt, it was mtme ftiendly, more intimate, it was 
like a meeting place fm* people who knew one another. 

There were rows of jlews tjje same as in church, and here 
men were standing ch* sitting, idiaking hands with each other, 
smiling, talking in low tones. There w^ something about 
their faexs that was curioudiy fmniliar to Julius, it was as 
Aough he knew them all, as though he had met than long^ 
ago, and they'ianiled at Mm too and th^ nndostop^. At; 
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first he thought tha;e yrere no women, but then he looked 
about him he could see some sitting in separate pews, like 
creatures apart 

He smiled to hiinself, it was just,it was right Instinctively 
he approved of this. Creatures apart. 

He leant against the pew, trying to catdb snatch^ of con- 
versation. The men were speaking a language thanwas not 
French, and this too was strangely familiar to hiia words 
he knew and understood, that were part of him, that were 
connected in some way with his life. \ 

It was peaceful here and simple. There were no painted 
figures of saints, no crucifixes, no decoration. The walls 
were plain, the roof rose in a high dome, and two galleries 
stretched one above the other round the building. Instead 
of an altar there were high black gates, and in front of them 
stood a golden candlestick, bearing seven candles. * 

‘All of this has happened to me before,’ thought Julius, 
and he felt happy, queer. A man bent down to him and 
gave him a book of prayer. Julius looked at the letters, he 
saw words that were known to him, Yoschev Besmsser, 
Adondi Mo-Odom, Alenou, Kadisch. he saw the word 
Israelite. 

Then he knew, then he understood. It was as though 
something warm took hold of his heart, clasped him softly, 
loved him, murmured to him. He was amongst his own 
people. They saw with his eyes, they spoke with his voice; 
this was his temple, those were his candles. 

They were pocar, ill-clad, ill-fed, their temple was tucked 
away in the heart of tiie dty, but they came there to be 
together because they all belonged to one another. Their 
"minds were alike, they shared the same longings, their blood 
was too strong for them — ^they were bound hand and heart, 
they would never break away. 

lhat was the Rabbin who b^wed llefore die goJdoi candle- 
stick, who chanted in his soft sweet voice. He turned to the 
people, and lifte^, up his voice, he cried to them, he 
whispered, he echoed the praym* in their, heart. It Was not 
the Rabbin cmly, young, pale-faced, who stood there, it was 
Paul }ivy, it was Julius, it was child and boy and man, it 
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was Pore’s mind in P^'s body, it was Julius’s eyes in Julius’s 
face. And the psalm he chanted was Pwe’s music, the smig 
that rose and whispered and lost itself in the air, the voice 
cried out like the music had cried, it pleaded and wept, it 
sorrowed and rejoiced in his sorrow, it quivered immeasur- 
ably high as a bird hovers, beating his wings to escape, it 
travdl^ away, beyond the gold sun, flinging itself against 
the stars, exquisite, trembling, a song of beauty and pain, 
of suffering and joy and distress, the cry of one who searches 
the sky, who holds out his hands to the clouds. 

Julius sat huddled in the pew, his chin propped on his 
hands, and the chanting was food to him, was eating and 
drinking, was peace and consolation, sleep and forgetting. 

The young Rabbin was himself, the seven candles were 
the symbols of his song and the iron gates w»e the gates of 
%he secret city. 

Julius was lost in a dream, he was nothing, he was no one, 
nor any longer a little starving boy whose bones showed 
through his clothes. He had no more tangibility than a 
measure of muac and the tremor of a song; he was as 
abstract as the sound of wings in the air, of a nmning stream, 
of the wind in the trees. He would never be touched, he was 
the flight of a bird, the shadow on a flower; he was the river- 
bed and the desert sand and the snow upon the mountains. 

When the Rabbin ceased from chanting it was as though 
Julius could feel his body falling through space, hurtling 
through the air, striking (mce more the cold hard ground. 
The pecq)le stood up in the pews shaking hands with one 
another, the Rabtnn leant over the rail and talked to them, 
the iron gates were closed. Julius had come back into the 
wwld again, he was a poor, hungry boy in a besieged capitat** 
Everyone was leaving the Twnple. He followed the rest of 
them, lodcing over his shoulder for the last time at the 
sevmi candles befcoe tUe gate|. Then he was in thecloisters 
once more and the heavy door banged behind him. 

The shy was dear, the grey sleet was^not fdling, but the 
night was cold. 

‘Whmi I grow up I will be a Rabbin, too,' thought Julius, 
'and I lose myself in tbe singing like he did. 1 diall 
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make music and dre^m dreams in frcmt of the j^lden candle- 
stick.’ 

As he walked home he wcmdered why the air was so silent 
and the streets so still, and he realised ^t the rumble of the 
guns that had continued now incessantly for a whc|e month 
had ceased at last. 

Teidiaps the Prussians have used up all their shells.’ he 
thought; ‘perhaps they are tired of firing and are gomg back 
to their own country. Anyway, none of this matters to me. 
I am going to be a Rabbin. I am going to make musicV 

He turned down into the Rue de Petits Champs, his hands 
deep in his pockets, his head pc^ng forward. 

“1 shall go back often to the Temple,” he said to himself, 
“I will learn Hebrew properly with the young Rabbin, and 
I shall never go to Mass again.” 

A smile of satisfaction came over his thin little face. “Bc^ 
sides,” he reflected, “there was no collection that ineans 
there is nothing to pay . . .” 

He turned into the house in the Rue des Petits Champs and 
began to climb the staircase. He wanted so 'much to tell 
P^e about the young Rabbin and the visit to the Tmple. 
He did not know how he was gdng to put into words all 
the things he had felt and se» and already he was making up 
little sentences in his mind — ^‘You do undo'stand, don’t you, 
P^? You know how I fdt when 1 saw the seven candles 
and the writing in the book d prayer ? His voice was your 
voice what you make music, it cried in the air and was 
sorry and was lost. You understand, dm’t you, don’t you 7 
rU never be a glutton again — I’ll never be a glutton again!’ 
— ^The voice was still in his ears and the golden candlestick 
*Sefore him, P^e and Julius were bound to me amnher, 
othor peofde did not matto* at afl; The sdng^ in tho T emple 
had tsdcai away his headache and his bdlya^, he was not 
tired any more or sick frmn jho wlae soup, lus wanted to 
run to and tdl hint he was happy. 

When he tried to opoa the door ^theromn he saw that 
it was iocked. He rattled and shook at it and inill it did not 
opm. He to kick the paadl; 

“Be t}«Bet,” called Mian, "j4B»re^tig, I am not very wdl. 
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Run and play a little longa and watch for P^re coming 
home.” 

“I'm cold, Mfere," crieji Julias. “It’s dark and horrid out 
in the streets. I want to come in and Warm myself.” 

“Don’t plague me.” she scolded back, "^ter waiting 
nearly fomr hours to get you food can’t I rest one moment? 
Run away and meet Pfere, you can’t come in just yet to 
worry me with your clatter and noise.” 

Julius slowly let go the handle of the door. was un- 
kind. she did not care if his fingers were blue with the cold 
and he could no longer feel his toes. He did not see why he 
should lie in the street just because Mfere was tired. He 
wotdd be very quiet, he would sit in a comer and dream 
about the Temple. Why did Mfere have to rest so early in 
the evening? He did not see. Perhaps Pfere would be home 
%oon. He pushed open the window on the landing and leant 
out to watch the passers-by in the street. It was dark, 
though, and difficult to see. He balanced himself on the 
sill and drummed his feet against the ledge. What was the 
young Rabbin doing novtt', he wondered. Ydschev Besseisser. 
Julius would never forget him. Who was that moving in the 
room? It was Mfere murmuring something, it was Jacques 
Tripet talking in a low voice. Well — ^that really was not 
fair, that really was unkind, it was too much. M^e would 
not allow Julius to be in the room while she rested, but she 
did not mind that fodl Jacques Tripet. Julius slipped down 
from the window-sill. The candlelight ffickoed firom the 
grating in the ,wall of the room. Julius had an idea. He 
would climb up the ladder that led to the roof and if he 
swung himself against the wall and held on to the ladd^^ 
with ^e hand, he would be aUe to peer tfarou^ the grating*' 
and to Mkehov^ unkind she was. Parhaps she would 
let him come in then. Pfe dimbed up the ladder mid dinging 
to tile ledge bdow the^gta:^)g and hoisting faimsdf up into 
poation vdth his dbow<. he managed to catdi a gh^^tpse 
the room. He gened bdow him in astcmi^ment. Why. k^ire 
was lying on m mattress with Jacques Tripet, she was not 
resting at all. She tiiould not do that, it was F^'s thk^, it 
had nothing to do with JacqiHS Tripet. It was hornble ctf 
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She must know it was wrong of her, otherwise she 
would never have locked the door. She was .afraid Julius 
would come in and see, and she would have b^n ashamed. 
She was beastly. Hft hated her. He hated to see Iher with 
Jacques Tripet. He wanted to break through into me room 
and beat her, and beat her. She deserved to be beaten, she 
deserved to be whipped. To see her Ijdng there withUacques 
Tripet made him feel hot apd furious for Phn. He shouted 
to them through the grating : “I can see you — I can »e you. 
You weren’t resting at all, you told me a lie. I’m ^ing to 
tell Pfere and he will beat you.” 

They stared up at him in terror. Jacques Tripet leapt away 
from Mfere and she tried to cover herself wiA the blanket. 

"I see you, I see you — you can’t pretend to me,” shouted 
Julius. He jumped down from the grating, his heart nearly 
bursting he threw open the window of the passage and leant* 
out, peering down into the street. Yes — ^tliCTe was two 

steps away from the door. He could see his tall jfigure in the 
dim lamplight, drooping, weary, dragging one foot afto- the 
other. He could scarcely walk, he was so tired. Poor Phte, 
how angry he was going to be. Julius trembled with rage, 
he leant far out of the window and called down into the 
street. 

“Pfere, P^e,” he shouted. “Come up at once, run, quickly, 
quickly. Mire is lying with Jacques Tripet on the mattress.” 

He saw Pire lift his head, he saw the white face gaze up at 
him, bewildered, not understanding. . 

"Be quick, be quidc,” Julius screamed, kicking his legs in 
a fever of impatience, "they are lying together on the 
mattreSs. I’ve seat them through the grating.” 

A hand was laid on his hair, pulling him back frqp the 
window. It was Jacques Tripet, his face red and podgy. 

"Be qui^, you lit^e fool, be qmet, can’t you?” he 
whispo’ed, shaking him backw,ards md ftnwards lilte a rat. 
“I’ll give you a hundred sous. I’ll give you anything . . ” 
Then he tapped Julius, he turned hi idarm peered over 
the banisters. There was a sound of feet, running, running, 
there were footstqps climbing the stairs, someone was 
shaking the rail of the banister. 
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“It’s P^re,’’ yelled Julius, “it’s Pfere. I’ve told him I saw 
you and Mfere. He’s going to beat you." 

Jacques Tripet crouch^ against the comer of the wall. 
There was not any colour in his face now. He looked queer. 
Pfere came into view at the foot of the staircase. His uniform 
was streaked with mud and rain, wherever “he trod on the 
stairs he Irft splashes of dirt. There was sweat pouring down 
his face. There was nothing to |ee in his face but the sweat 
and his blazing eyes. He pushed past Jacques Tripet, he did 
not look at him at all. He went straight into the room and 
Julius followed him. Then he locked the door. Julius heard 
Jacques Tripet give a funny sort of sob, he heard him clatter 
down the stairs as though he were afraid, as though he were 
gcung to run through the streets and lose himself. M^e was 
bending over the mattress, she was doing something to the 
•blanket, pulling it straight. Her hair was untidy and her 
face blotched. She looked like GrandpJsre used to look when 
he had been drinking. 

“She can’t pretend," said Julius, clutching at his father’s 
hand; “she was lying there with him. I know, I saw.” 

P^ pushed him away. He went over to M^re without a 
word and took hold of her. She held out her hands to defend 
herself, she retreated backwards to the wall. 

“No," she caUed out. "No . . . No . . .’’ 

Pfere put his hands round her throat, he bent her under- 
neath him, and she curved strangely, her legs twisting. P^e’s 
hands tightened round her throat, her face grew pur|de, she 
choked and coughed, and her eyes became big and startled. 

“Go on, go on,” shouted Julius, "it serves her right, it 
serves her ri^t. Go on, hurt her, squeeze her." 

P^ could swing N^re backwards and forwards now as 
thou^ she were a dummy thing. Her shoes fdl off and hra* 
heels drummed on the floor. She chdeed hideously, the 
noise rite made was tferrible^ With her bent body and her 
poppting Qres she located uj^y. 

“Go on, go db,” ihouted Julius. 

Thai P^ dropped her suddenly, she fell heavily on to 
the floor her legs sipread open. Her tongue came out oi hm 
mouth and her face was blac^ She lay very ttill. Her Ups 
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were parted over her teeth. She looked like a rabbit that 
Grandp^e had strangled cmce in the fields out»de Puteaux. 

sat down in a chair, he was hrea,thing heavily. He 
wiped the sweat from his forehead. Julius toucned 
with his foot. She did not move. \ 

“I shouldn’t be surjaised if you’ve killed her,” said. 

P^e did not say a word. He got up from, his chair after a 
while and poured, some wa$er into a basin. Then h4 dipped 
his face inside, he dipped his whole head. Some of thft water 
ran down his neck and undemeadi his tunic. 

“I expect you feel warm,” said Julius. 

P^e wiped the water away from his face with a towel. 
He poured some of it into a glass and drank it as though he 
were very thirsty. Then he stood and looked down at Mfere 
on the floor. 

”Is she dead?” asked Julius. i * 

“Yes,” said P^e. 

Julius wondered what he should say. It really served 
M^e right. She deserved to die after going with Jacques 
Tripet. He could understand why P^ had killed her. He 
didn’t want his thing to be qx>ilt. He would not allow any- 
one dse to have it. 

Julius knew it had hint Pfere very much to kill her, but 
there had been nothing else to do. He woifld be very, very 
unhappy, but it was the <mly way out. Julius knew — Julius 
understood. He had thrown his cat into the Seine so that 
nobody else ever in the world would be able to feed her and 
strdke her litde body. P^e had killed M^e for the same 
reason. 

“It’s really a good tiling tiie is dead, don't you tlflnk?” 
saidJuUus. - 

"Yes,” said Pftre. 

“I mean, you coiddn’t have gone witii her again, could 
you?" > ^ 

“No.” 

“Her face looks awful, shall i cover It npf ' 

"Yes'-jput ti» blairitet ovar her*” 

Julius todk the Iflahket from the matmess and arranged it 
neatly over here’s body. Ttis sdU a Ht early for me to feel 
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sorry she is dead,’ he thought. ‘I haven't given up being 
angry with her yet.’ 

P&re looked very weary and strange. His face was still the 
colour of a sheet. Julius felt old and grown up, he wanted 
to look after Pfere, 

“I expect this business has made you tired,” he said; “why 
don’t you lie down on the mattress and go to sleep? Sleep 
will do you good. After I had thrown my little Mimitte into 
the Seine I was glad to lie down that evening and go to 
sleep.” 

"I’m all right,” said P^re. He sat down again, he seemed 
queer. Julius went and leant against his knee. 

“You’re bound to feel sad at &st ” he said. “I suffered 

so much when I killed my Mimitte I felt I could not talk to 
anybody. Even now I cry sometimes at night when I go to 
bed. I miss stroking her warm fur and feeling her paws on 
my face. I expect you will miss going with M^re. But it 
can’t be helped, can it? It is better for her to be dead than 
for other people to have her.” 

He leant his cheek against P^’s face. 

“I shall miss ho* badly, too,” he said. “When I’ve stopped 
being angry, I shall cry.” 

Phre hugged him tightly, so tightly he could scaredy 
breathe. He kissed him too, on his eyes and his mouth. 

“You are my own little thing, aren’t you?” he said. 

“Yes,” said Julius. He longed to tell,l%e about tite 
Temple and the young Rabbin, but perhajK it was scanwsly 
A good moment. He would wait. 

“It’s not very cheerful having lie there in the middle 

of the room, is it?” he said. “It’s gc^g to be cold too, sleep- 
ing to-night without the blanket.” 

Pdre got up from his chair and began to button up his 
tunic 

“We shan’t be stayihg tonight,” he said, "we’re going 
from here at once You had better put a warm scarf under 
your coat and ihake a bundle of your clothes.” 

“Where are we going, then ?” 

“I don't know— -anywhere-— it doesn't matter. We can’t 
stay hwre."; 
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“Could we go home to Puteauxi” 

“No." 

"Why not, P^e? I’m not a coward. I'm not afrsdd of the 
Prussians if they are camping there. They don’t se^m to fire 
any guns to-night.” 

"Ihere’s going to be an armistice.” 

“How do you know?” 

"There are notices the walls. To-morrow it Will be 
official. Paris has surrendered.” ' 

“Then the siege is over and the Prussians have won ?” 

“Yes, little one.” 

“Why can’t we go home, then?” 

"Because Puteaux isn’t our home, it belonged to Grand- 
p^e and M^e, We have not got a home, you and I. Paris 
is not our city, France is not our country. We are 
we are Jews.” • * 

Julius was silent. There was no argument to this. He 
did as P^e had told him and began to pack his clothes 
into a bundle. He was glad to leave the Rue des Petits 
Champs. 

"I suppose someone will bury Mire,” he said. "Jacques 
Tripet is going to get a fright when he comes in, anyway. I 
shouldn’t care to be him, would you?” 

Pire did not answer. He was ^an^g from his uniform 
of the Garde Nationale into his dd suit. It ^as odd to see 
him dressed like, that again. 

"“Nobody would recognise you,” laughed Julius: “look 
how thin you’ve got since the siege. Your cloth« scarcely 
fit you at all.” • 

Pire opened the window and looked out. Then he blew 
the candle. 

“All quiet,” he said, "there is nobody about.” 

Fire unlocked the door and No sound came 

frc»n the passage. £ 

"Gome on, are ym ready r’ said P&re. Julius wondered 
if be had any moni^ m lus pock^ 

“M^ had a purse tied round htf waist, shall we take it ? ” 
he said. 

“No,” answWed P4re, "don’t bother about that I have 
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money oiough for the moment.” He began to walk down 
the stairs, his. boots creaking. 

Julius hesitated. It seemed a pity to think of the purse tied 
round Mfere's waist when she was not going to use it any 
more. He knelt down by her body and began to fumble 
under the blanket. Good — ^there was the purse. It seemed 
full too. The coins jingled nicely. Mfere was warm to touch. 
He pulled aside her dress and kissed ha* breast. He had 
always loved the smell of her skin. The only way to pre-^ 
vent himself from crying was to think of her lying on the 
mattress with Jacques Tripet. He kissed her once again, and 
then pulled the blanket over her. He jingled the money 
next his ear. 

‘Afta* all,' he thought, ‘there must be at least ten francs 
here, maybe more. In a way it’s something for nothing.' 
fie ran down the stairs after P^e, his hand in one pocket 
clutching on to the purse. 

That night the L6vys slept in a side chapel of the chinch 
of Saint-Sulpice. Julius broke off the ends of altar candles 
and hid them in his pocket with the purse. One never knew. 
He rattled a box that was nailed to the wall, a box that was 
marked : “For the Poor", with a cross beneath it. But it was 
locked. He was not able to take the monq^. They had to 
leave early for fear some priest should come and ask them 
their business. 

Near a week ago Julius had pocketed three francs aftir 
selling pieces ci shell as souvenirs of the siege here. "It’s a 
pity the Prussians are not fcring to^y,” said Julius, “we 
might have done business and made profit." 

But the guns were silent, the last Prussian shdl had falloi. 
In Ae streets little groups d people formed, redrcyed, silent, 
thdr heads low as though some calamity had befdKn them. 

Paul L6vy pushed MsVay ajpongrtthem, and dde by side 
he and Julius read the proclamation on the waU dgned by 
all tire members Of the government and dated Paris, the 
twenty-eighth of January, 1871. It was the teriM of the 
armistice and the surrender of Paris, the da^.had lasted 
four mcHiths and twelve days. The crowd read it in silence. 
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no voices were raised in hostility or ddiance, nor was there 
a single expression of agrewnent or content. They stared at 
the printed letters, dumb and unrespmisive, it was though 
all the suffering and the horror and the anguish of what had 
been and which would always remain deep in their hearts, 
couM not be put into words, not now, nor ever. TWpre was 
a ipan in a blue blouse and a cap cm the back of 1^ head 
who looked like Jean Blangard. He stood with hi^ arms 
folded, his face hard as a stone. He did not seem to be read- 
ing at all, he stared in front of him. his eyes dry and cold. 
When he spoke his voice was like <»ie coming from far 
away. 

"It’s over,” he said. 

Nobody spoke in answer. From the back d the little 
group a woman sobbed and then was silent, putting her 
shawl over her mouth . Then the crowd 1»oke up and dis^ 
parsed. They melted away as though they had never been. 
Julius looked up at P^re, and he too seemed dumb like the 
rest of them, dazed and queer, he stared at the letters like a 
sleeping man. Julius tugged at his hand. 

"It’s over,” said Pfere. 

He turned on his heel, and began to walk up the street in 
any direction. 

"Where are we gmng?” aiked Julius. But .P^ did not 
answer him at all. And the day they passed was muddled 
and ccHifused, one moment here, one moment there, and 
this was followed by another day and another day. At 
ni^t they slept in churches. In the daytime Fixe would 
leave Julius, and he himself wdhiM try to find out ydbether 
pet^le were free now to leaveJParis whtther th<^ must 
wait for the peace. To leave P»is it was necosary to oltitain 
a pass from the Prefecture de Police, ffiere were various 
formalitls that must be gone tlnroug^. Tedmicalfy evdy 
diizat WM a pdsonar of w^. By hialdi^ such a demand 
Paul Levy would be disawer^. Ffe did not know what to 
do. He was a dreamer, unpractical, ine}q>erienced, without 
initiative, all he knew was that he mtUtt get away from Paris 
and evot Fraa^ posi^^. The idea was fixed in his head. 
It stood b^cn« hiih Hke a li|^ that he could not grasp. 
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He and his son sat huddled together in the entrance of a 
church. Pfere looked ill, his dark hair wais matted, for three 
days he had liot been able to wash. 

“We must get away,” he kept rq)eating, “we must get 
away.” 

He sat with bent head, his white hands drooping over his 
knee. 

Julius was turning his cap inside out, looking for bugs. 
He caught one and squeezed it between his finger and thumb., 

“Can’t we find a train ?” he asked, “there must be tr a i ns 
leaving the stations now that the siege is over. The soldiers 
are going home to the provinces.” 

“One must have a pass,” said Phre. “They Mdll never let 
us enter the station. And even once a train is in motion it 
is obliged to stop now and again, and the Prussians search 
4he carriages. Again, I am not sure of the price of a ticket. 
It will cost dear to travel far.” 

“Where do we want to go, Pfere?” 

“South,” said Paul hivy, and he made a vague gesture 
with his hands. 

Julius knew that in the south living was plentiful and die 
sun always shone. 

"It is a pity to waste mon^^ on a ticket,” he said, "we 
ou^t to be able to go south fq: nothing.” 

P^ did not know how this could be managed. 

“No one can travel without a ticket,” he said, shaking his 
head. He seemed to have lost hope. He looked shrunkm 
and desolate. He was changed from the P^ who had shaken 
M^e like a rat and killed ho’. There were hollows in his 
chedcs imd his ^es woe sunken. It seoned to Julius that 
P^re was only sploidid by mnmeats, and at qher times he 
was a poor creature. He understood why Chrandpdti had 
despised kim. T am a Blan^d as well as a livy.Vthought 
Julius, and he wondered how fimy would be able to get 
away from I^tris by train tnnthout anyeme knowing and 
wititout paying a sou. 

It was Jttthat ifvl^ nq»d Ids way into the plare d’Orl&ns 
and discovered the departure of a goods Wain for Dijon was 
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due at two o’clock on Thursday mopiing. An official was 
talking to a soldier, and the soldier turned to another official, 
and nobody bothered to notice a little Jew hoy biting his 
nails. i 

“There are still blocks everywh«e." said oneW them, 
“the Prussians are holding up ail traffic. What timeithe train 
will arrive and on what ^y. no one can tell. We must hope 
for the best.” \ 

Julius strolled away, his hands in his pockets. ^At two 
o'dodt it will be dark,' he was thinking, ‘and no one would 
be foolish enough to search every wagon that leaves a 
station. Besides, people do not travel in goods trains.' 

He went and told his father what he had heard. “We shall 
be discovered and arrested, little love,” said Pfere. “It is one 
chance in a million.” 

“The first time I caught a rat during the siege I ha^ only a 
crumb of bread and a heavy stone; ^t was a chance in a 
million too,” said Julius. 

At half-past one on Thursday morning they crouched in 
the shadow of a deserted signal-box amongst a mass of in- 
tricate lines, just outside the Gare d’Orl6ans. 4 dark, 
the lights of the station loomed dimly in the distance. There 
were trucks blocked everywhere. It was impossible to dis- 
tinguish letters on any of them. Some might be moving that 
night, othos might shunted there to remain for weeks. 
Paul Ldvy felt his way along the lines in the directimi of the 
station, Julius creeping at his heels like a dog. There was 
smnetffing a little farther on that might be the train destined 
for Dijon, a line trucks but no engine. P^ dared not 
strike a match fm* he shoidd be seen. He looked and 
down the line, there were no other trucks to be seen on the 
same line. These mu^ be the Dijon trucks. Suddenly there 
amm a of a whi^e from the statitm, and of 

steam from a funnd. An engine wai commg towards them. 

hoisted Julius on to his slknikter and fritew him into the 
nearest truck, following himself, clhnl^g hand ovm hand. 
Julius fell on to his face amongst a heapof stones. They lay 
side by side, listening for tlm j^iqsoacb of the migine. In a 
few minutes it came, strikhig ^ of the line of trucks 
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with a rude jolt. A voice called out from somewhere : “We 
shan’t be leaving until half-past two, there is a delay." And 
another voice answered: “Who is certain whether we go 
at all? Anyway, we shall be stopped at Chitillon by the 
Prussians.” 

The voices grumbled, they became fainter, and tiien 
moved away up the line. 

"Lie still,” whispered P^e. “At any rate, we are due to 
leave some time. We must stay where we are.” 

They tried to make a position of comfort am<mg the 
stones, but it was impossible. They were not hard laicks, 
they were the ordinary small road stones, rough-edged and 
multitudinous. The minutes passed, interminable, and sud- 
denly there was a grunt and a jolt, a voice called from some- 
where, and the trucks began to move. 

• They could only have gone three hundred yards or 
so when the train stopped. Another whistle blew and 
then there was silence. The delay lasted for twenty 
minutes. 

“What’s happened?” whispered Julius. P^e did not 
answer, it^as useless. How should he know what had 
happened? And the trucks jolted and clanked, and then 
moved on again. They were going slowly, making no pace 
at all. Every few minutes they would stop, the line hiring 
blocked. A thin drizzle began to fall and it was cold. Julius 
was glad of his shawl, but ev^ so the rain trickied.down his 
neck. They were not yet past the.Prussian lines. After over 
two hours of jolting and shunting they came to a stop once 
more, and here there must have been a station, for they 
couM see lights reflected, and there was much noise and 
movement. 

Men were walking along the line, and somebody began to 
curse in a Kirill vmce. 

“I tell you we have the ne<»ssary authcaity," riiouted the 
voice. “ITiis train goes throt^il to Dijon by way of Orleans. 
ThMor would not let us go 1^ the shorter route, it is not our 
fault.” The answer was short, authoritative, spoken in a 
guttural v(rioe, “Nix, Nix— rpos passer," 

Pbe stretched nis hand tmd touched Julius cm the 
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shoulder. "The Prussian lines,” he whispered, "we must 
be at CaiStillon.” 

"What was he saying?” 

"He is not going to let us pass.” 

Julius’s heart began to throb, and a lump roseiiin his 
throat. Would they be sent back to Paris again, woind it all 
have to be started once more ? Paris, the Gare d’OrWims, the 
bare church of Saint-Sulpice, and P^e bdng taken away to 
prison ? The voices came very near now, th^r pas^ by 
close to the truck, the driver arguing and pleadink, the 
Prusaan speaking German which nobody could undemtand. 

More footsteps came tramping along the line, more 
guttural voices, arguing. An hour passed. The Prussians had 
moved away. Everything was silent, except for the patter- 
ing of the rain on the roof of the station. 

"P^re. I’m hungry,” whimpered Julius. ‘ 

Paul L6vy gave him a cigarette. "Be quiet, my little one, 
try and sleep,” he said. ! 

Julius could not sleep. He felt tired and hungry and evil- 
smelling and cold, but he could not sleep. At any moment 
the Prussians might come along and discover^ them. He 
closed his eyes, ugly shapes and distorted images danced 
before him, like the begiiming of a nightmare. Slowly his 
head sank and his mind began to lose itself, in five minutes 
now he would be asleep from very weariness. 

Thai he was brought to himself again with a start. The 
driver was ciHning back again along the line, grumbling and 
cursing sdll, muttering to some companion. 

"At last," he said : “what a delay and conunodon — ^the , 
lou^ idiots, fhey are like thick brutes, these Prussians, they 
cannot understand a wmd cme says. At last . . .” 

Once more the whistle was blown, the steam riirieked 
from the funnel and the trucks moved again over the rails. 
Julius could hear P^e whisqiering, he listened to hear what 
he was saying, but he coulif only catch a word now and 
again. P^ was is^idng Hebrew. He was praying. Julius^ 
ftfayed too> He pmyed to 'die yotmg fiabbin who bowed 
before the gcdden candlestick, he mUmuHed the few wtnds 

Hdnew that he knew and undesstooit 
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The train increased its pace. Now they were clear of the 
Prussian lines there would be no further delay, and every 
effort would be made to make up fear the lost time. Julius 
was shaken against the stones, Ms small body was hurled 
from ade to side. The jolting trucks would not let him lie, 
backwards and fcMwards he was thrown against the rough- 
edged sttmes, the whole of his body bruised and tortured, his 
hands and his knees and his face were swollen and raw. 

‘Tell them to stop, tell them to stop,” he screamed. The 
train wait faster still. It was roaring now through a tunnel, 
the air was thick with soot and smoke, the night was black 
as a jHt. There was no breath left in Julius’s lungs, he was 
beaten and broken. 

“P^e,” he whispered. “P^e — don’t let me die.” 

Paul hhry felt for him in the darkness, he stretched out 
Ms arms and found him. He drew off the wet clothes and 
put Julius dose to him upon his own naked body, imder- 
neath Ips clothes, next to his skin, so that his own warmth 
should go to him and their flesh would be together; he held 
him tight in his arms that Julius should feel only his body 
and not the jolting stones, while he himself lay cm his back, 
shaken and oleeding, his head against a great jagged-edged 
stone. And Julius slept. 

For five weeks the L6vys tramped the country between 
Dijon and Marseilles. They begged, borrowed, and stole; 
they tested at nights upon the charity of peasants, or in 
churches, and even sometimes undo* the stms in the shdter 
of a hed;^. The month of February was mild, and further 
souA dm sun dione all day from a blue sky b^e oi clouds. 
They fed whai they could, Julius taking upon himself dm 
business of procuring food, and it was a deli^c to him to 
trespass upon the hospitality of the peasants, dutching the 
while in his pocket A* purse erf sous he did not ne^ to 
spoul. He kept secret fnan Pi^e the existence of the purse, 
fcft was sc»mftil and I%e was proud, he suffoed much 

firam thus constant ieliance on die charity of strange, he 
was unabte di apja^ate die ^ and the thrill that it was 
in fife obtain something for iaodung. 
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In the towns it was not so easy. In Lyons Julius persuaded 
his fadier to play* his flute and Paul L6vy let himself be; 
pushed into position on the edge of the pavement, weak, 
unwilling, the poor Jew of the old days in Puteaux, ruled 
by the dcuninant Louise Blan^^, while Julius stood at his 
elbow, his cap in his hand, digging his father inlthe ribs — 
“Go on — go on.” \ 

The boy grew during these weeks of outdoor life. He be- 
came tanned and ruddy from exposwe, his chest Iroadened . 
and his legs filled. Not so with his father. Paul L^w was as 
thin and as pale as ever, the hard times of the siege\had left 
their mark upon him, nor had he ever recovered from the 
agony of those ten hours in the jolting truck of stones. Julius 
had not realised what his father had suffered far his sake, 
and now the sight of his pallor and his visible fatigue awoke 
irritation in the boy’s heart as it had done in his mother^o. 
Physically strong himself, he could not imderstand the 
weakness of others. He put it down to lazinessj to in- 
capability. Grandpb-e and M&re had always said that P^ 
was lazy. 

“Only eight more kilometres to Avignon, P^,” he 
would iHX>test; “surely we can step out a little faster. You 
rested an hour in the sun this afternoon. If we arrived late 
in the town thore may be a difficulty in finding food. As for 
me, my stomach is gaping. You are nevo- hungry, you do 
not care." 

P^ would look at him with gatmt eyes. “I am coming, 
liQle <me, dtm’t be so impatient. You shall fill your pocH* 
stonmclv 1 promise you." And he would follow to son, to 
long legs (Egging wearily on the rough roaij, the yrdms 
showing blue on to thin white face. 

“Come mi, come on," idiouted Julius. 

In the towns Juliuswould insist upon bargaining with the 
shopkeqims, and arffied when P^ would have paid what 
th^ demanded. ' 

“No—no, it is ridiculous, you cannot give fomr sous fa; 
those otenges, they are not worth mo^ than two. Listem, 
tdadame, my fatbm is a fool, he is not stroaw in to head, 
we will give you ten centk^ for the pound. It is a matter 
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of take it or leave it. — Ten centimes? Good. Here is the 
money.” ” 

"You are a rascal, you are not honest,” said Pire, too tired 
to argue. 

“Who cares ? I have made a profiL Leave me alraie.” 

Paul L6vy and |ulius came to Marseilles on the tenth of 
March. They had been exactly five weeks on the road. Th^ 
found their way to the port, where ships were anchored near 
the cobbled quays, and sailors strolled, burnt and tattooed, 
sailors from every corner of the world. The sun shone all 
day in Marseilles, the streets were white with dust and 
there was a good smell like the old market smell, food and 
wine, tobacco and ripe fruit. Women leant over balconies 
yawning, flashing a smile, stretching lazy arms above their 
heads. 

* P^re lounged about the quays, his eyes for ever amongst 
the ships, and he made oiquiries, too, whither they were 
bound. 

“You do not want to sail in a dirty ship," protested Julius. 
“We ^ould not be better off at Marseilles.” 

“We should be warmer,” said Pfere, and he shivered jn the 
soft wind that blew from the sea. He was always cold now. 

“Who-e do you want to go then?” asked Julius. 

P^e hesitated, then he^lodked down at Julius and smiled. 

“At the end of his life a man returns to the land where he 
was bom,” he said. Julius did not understand. 

“You talk as though you were old with a beard; what do 
you mean?” he said. 

“1 was not bom at Puteaux,” said P^e. “I am not a 
Blangard and a little French town-bred thing like you. My 
people came from Algeria, my mother carried me on her 
back. I remember noAing cff all this. But now the time has 
come for me to go back.” * 

"Where is Algeria?” « 

“In tile north of Africa, r^i away there, across the sea. 
I must find out y/hea th«e is a ship, to take us.” 

A cargo boat was due to sail at the beginning of the 
following w^. A cmain number cff passaigers would be 
t^en, but th^ was no definite accommodation for them. 
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they must berth for’ard on the deck in the open air, making 
shift for themselvei. A small space was rul^ off for them, 
and the paasotgers must crowd into this, hexd«l like animals 
in a pen. Paul hhry and Julius were amongst the group of 
passoigers. They were a poor wretched crowd, ^e dregs of 
Marseilles who could not earn a living, and low>aaste ^abs 
from the towns in North Africa. There were no sanitary 
arrangements on the deck of the cargo boat, and no privacy, 
for the miserable sum thqr paid these people could not 
eiqpect comfort. The stench and the dirt were appalling, 
thee were women too on the same deck; no attempt was 
made to separate them or rig some shelter. 

The sea was very rough. The crossing took five days, 
which was conriden^ gp^ time with such weather. Julius 
suffered much from ackness, he was ill most of the time. 

The Arabs made no effort at cleanliness, and Paul 
would clear up their filth himself, and scrub their corner of 
the deck, slipping and staggering on the sloping deck him- 
self, suppressing his own sickness, peeling oranges for Julius 
who stretched out his arms and cried. 

It was not imtil the day afta* he had landed in Alger, when 
the horror of the flight from Paris, the long weary wedcs on 
the road to Marseilles and the vast misery of the crossing to 
Africa had been left behind him for ever, that the reaction 
sdzed hold of Paul L6vy and he gave way. He and Julius 
had spent the night in a humble lo^ng-house on the quays, 
and had awakened to the lovely brilUance of a southern 
morning, the sun as hot as when it shone on Paris in May. 
but strcmger. with a deep intoisity. He c^rened the window 
and threwuride the flutters, gazing at the blue sea beyond 
die port, ai^ the vivhi glare of white houses and dusty 
streets in the full rays of the sun. The sun warmed his thin 
body, it brought a snfile to his paihd, sunken face, and he 
leant against ^e rail of the window, his head resting on his 
anm. ' 

**This is the end,” he **1 cannot go any farther.” 

Julius stood be^e hinr and laid his handtm Phre’s am. 

'*We muse look mound and see the best wiw to live,^' he 
said. "Alger seems a hig plabe. I shmtld Say were is good 
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trade to be done here.” He was excited and intrigued by 
this strange ciQ.f. There were a hundred streets to explore, 
and hills to climb; there was a long boulevard leadmg up- 
hill to a higher quarter where white houses gleam^ 
amongst tall trees. Somewhere there were gardens and 
flowers growing, the rich scent of tropical plants buried in 
deep moss, p^ume of honey and heavy sweet purple 
blossoms, and anotho: smell too, a market smell of ^ices 
and leather, and scarlet fruits and people with dark iddns 
who slept in the sun. Julius opened his nostrils and closed 
his eyes. The knowledge of all this floated up to him from 
the hot street. 

Paul lAvy allowed himself to be dragged out under the 
full strength of the sun, he made no protest, he too would 
have intimacy with the atmosphere of Alger. He did not 
Rhow how ill he was. They were climbing the hill towards 
Mustapha whra he reeled suddenly as he walked, and clutch- 
ing at Julius’s shoulder, was shaken in a paroxysm at cough- 
ing. His face was green, his eyes were glazed. Then he 
fainted, crumpling to his feet lite a dead ^ing. Julius bent 
over him, a cMld, lost and scared. A passer-by crossed to the 
other side of the road. Nobody wished to show charity. 
Julius was helpless, a small boy in a strange country. Then 
a sudden thou^t fiaslwdinto Ms head, he left P&re propped 
against the wall, he ran and touched the passer-by. “Please,” 
he said, “my father is very ill. Can you tcJl me if there b 
an Israelite Temple in Alger?” 

The man looked down on him, his handkerchief against 
his lips, for fear he should ctmtract a disease. “Thme is a 
synagogue somewhere frar the Jews, 1 could not teU you 
where. You had better take your father to a ho^tal.” And 
he went his way. 

It was not until he had «iquired of three people that Julius 
was givoi the address ci the Temple. He hdp^ P&re to his 
feet, he saw in the distance a flacre at a standstill. T s^ll 
have to qpen Mhre’s purse at last/ he thought, and he won- 
dered bow modi rim driver would ask. P^ was too 01 to 
realhe where he wasi., Tim flacre wok them downhill again, 
th^ turned through a maze of narrow streets, streets 
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wha?e tiers of stqps led to the roads above, where houses 
touched one another, so close they were. The% streets smelt 
qikes and leather, a queer, dusty, warm, mystoious 
anell. Veiled wc«nen peered from the windows of houses, 
and dark, ho(^*nosed men stood in the doorways of their 
little shops. The diivo- stopped befc»e a humble white 
building, almost hidden, squeezed between two\projecting 
houses. 

“This is a synagogue,” he said, and he spat di^ainfully, 
holding out his hand already for his mcmey. juliuS paid him 
with rage in his heart. There was no time to argue. He 
knocked at the door of the Temple. The man who opened 
was old, a flowing black beard reached to his waist, streaked 
with silver. His dark eyes smiled at Julius, and the boy 
knew that here was the help he needed, that no more ne^ 
he fear nor tremble. 'all care would be lifted from him ahU 
he and P^e were safe. He was amongst his own people. 
This mim was a Rabbin.- 

“I have brought my father," he said, and the tears welled 
up in his Q^'es and ran down his cheeks. He could not speak. 
The Rabbin understood. He put his arms round P^. Tho'e 
was no queer southon smell here, no mystery, no heavy 
purple flowers. The atmo^here was peaceful, siloit, a place 
of security. They went in»de and the door closed behind 
them. 

The Rabbin Moilse Metzger fed and nursed Paul L6vy with 
his own hands. 

Julius was givmi clothes and shoes, food and drink in 
plenty. Did these tilings appear from behind the closed iron 
gates of the Temple ? 

“When will P&e be wdl enough to move?" 

“He is not gmng to move,” answered Mo&e Metzger. 
“Have not you understood, my l|ctle stm? This is your 
home. You and your fatho* itrie the Ghildren d the Temple.” 

‘Tor how long?” 

The Rabbm laughed, atkd stroked his beard. “Ihitil your 
fatiier is strong enough m move the Altos mountaiRs. Now, 
theire is a praiUto fmr you.” 
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“i%e will never move a mountain,” answered Julius. “I 
am not so stupid as to believe that. I understand now. We 
are going to live here for good. Alger will be our town the 
same as Paris was once, and Puteaux brfore that. But tell 
me one thing : we are poor, P^e and I — ^will there be any- 
thing to pay?” 

The sick man flushed and put out his hand. “You little low 
thing,” he saki, “He is an evil boy. Monsieur le Rabbin." 

McHse Metzgo- pinched Julius’s ear. “He has the quick 
mind of his race,” he saniled; “you must not scold him for 
it.” 

“I know how to make profit in the market,” boasted 
Julius. 

“That is very clever of you, my child. But to make a soul 
fit for the Temple — can you do that ?” 

•“Julius hopes to be a Rabbin,” said Pfere eagerly. “He 
knows his Hetoew and I have explained to him many 
things. It is my dearest wish that he should become a 
Rabbin.” 

“Do you want to be a Rabbin ?” asked the old man. 

“Yes,” said Julius; “it would be beautiful.” 

But growing to be a man and having his full str^gth and 
using that strength, travelling away from Algo* and seeing 
all the countries in the world, all the cities, all the seas, 
and new things and new people, and other men and other 
women, and living and loving, and being more powerful 
than those otte’ men — and getting farther than them and 
further than anyone, not a Rabbin in a Temple, but he him- 
self — he — ^Julius Ldvy — ^was not that beautiful too? 

He felt the need of escape, he knew not where, to get free 
from the quiet dead atmosphere of the Rabbin’s house and. 
to lose himself amongst streets and people. It was as though 
Pire’s room smelt already of decay, of tepid warmth and 
closeness, of the stale breath of a sick person. It was as 
though Pfere did not belong to the world any more. 

“I *>n’t care,” said Julios to himself. ‘T don't care. I'm 
gc&ig to forget all dus. I'm not gdng to think about Fire 
any more." Ho, ran through the streets, defiant ki his misery. 
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putting sway frcan him the dark blazing eyes in the white 
face. He came to the market-place. He al^ys found his 
way here, as though the sense of the market was lx»n in 
him, deep and inherent, something that would cling to him 
for ever. There was more variety h«« than in hfcuilly, more 
colour and life and movement, the cries and| smells of a 
strange race. The Arab smell, amber and dust and leather, 
the rublang together of warm dark skins; great s^let fruits, 
over-soft, over-ripe, a purple fkswer with i^ perals crushed 
by a naked foot, a fdlow pushing his way tlWugh the 
crowd, carrying carpets, a little old man kneeling on the 
ground arranging a row oi brass pots and jugs, a veiled 
woman fingering bright silks spread out on an opoi stall, 
and amongst the legs of everyone a crippled beggar wormed 
his way, crawling like a dog with his hands in shoes, his face 
the thin pointed face of an idiot unda* his scarlet fez. The 
stir of the market excited Julius, he felt recess and 
impatient, he could not bear to listen to the merchants 
bargaining with one another and he not able to bargain him- 
self. He ^longed to the life of the market, he could not 
keep away. He remembered the first day he had sold at 
Neuilly, picking up faded flowers from breath a stall, and 
he knew he must do it again, thatnothing and nobody would 
prevent him. 

He pushed his way in amongst the stalls, he grubbed in 
the litto* and found fruits that falloi, crushed blossoms, 
odds and ends of maricet produce that had slipped from the 
stalls unperceived. He clasped thmn next ^ blouse and 
w«it wi A th«n to the lower end of the market wl»ae the 
street sloped downhill, where the houses touched, where the 
narrow passages and Steps intermingled with one another 
like a i^do^s web. A poor quarto’, a quarter df begprs. He 
kndt on the dusty street, ^reading out his handkochief 
and he lay his ga^ered picldngs tp the top. T1^ he put 
his hands to hte mouth and called: “Who would fill his 
bdiy and save his purse? Come and buy fresh fruit at the 
lowest inice." 

An old woman heard his cry; she bait down to him and 
fumUed amcmgst his goods; a man {aiming tamed on his 
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hed and waited, then bought a bunch of flowers scarcely 
faded, another woman pressed against the first woman’s 
shoulder. 

"Save your purse — ^save your purse,” shouted Julius, and 
he held up two oranges, round and smooth, hiding the black 
mark where they had fallen with his thumb. “Would you 
pay double the price up the market?” 

Julius smiled; his sharp eyes darted amongst the faces of 
the crowd choosing his victim. 

“A sweet cake for you, little girl? Look at this — ^how 
rich, how plentiful, \\hiat about the sou your mother gave 
you to spend? Thank you, thank you,” 

A blind man approached, tapping on the ground with his 
stick. Julius thrust a bunch of dusty flowers under his nose. 
"Only a sou for these fresh buds — smell them, my friend, 
^mell them. They came this morning from a garden in 
Mustapha.” He jingled his money in his pockets, he wiped 
the sweat from his forehead. By selling off the dead flowers 
to the blind man he had clear^ his stock. He rose hastily 
and disappeared in the crowd before the market people 
should find him and beat him. He laughed, his hands clutch- 
ing the coins in his pocket. 

“I shall never be a Rabbin, it’s no use. I was not meant to 
sing in the Temple. This is my thing, selling to make profit. 
Somcdiing for nothing, something for nothing.” 

He kic^ a stone before him as he walked, whistling a 
tune, smiling to himself. He had forgotten Pfere on his W, 
the stale atmosphwe of the sick-room, the grave, bearded 
face of Moise Metzger the RabWn. 

Julius made his way down to the port. He spent his day 
watching the loading of ships and listening to the cries of 
sailors, he rubbed shoulders with little half-caste boys and 
sewo' rats, he had food and drink at one of the caf6s on 
the quay. 

He t»-eathed it in, the clatter, the noise, the movement, 
the heat and the sweat of humanity, the scorching, dusty, 
amber, Alger anell. 

Hie sun was setting wh«i he returned to the house of 
Moise Metzger, and the dcy was flaming gtfld, A muezzin 
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wailed from the mosque, a little dark figure crying with his 
hands to his mouth. 

At the comer of the street an Arab crouched with his face 
in the dust. Soon it would be dark, the night coming swiftly 
with no twilight like a black cloak over die wl^te city, and 
there would rise a murmur from the closed houses, queer, 
mysterious and the throbbing of music. \ 

Julius knocked on the door of the Rabbin’s nouse. Old 
Am6d^ the servant let him inside. He laid his finger on 
his lips. \ 

“All day Monsieur le Rabbin has waited for you,” he 
whispered. “No one could say where you had gone. Your 
father is dying." 

Julius stared at him without speaking. Then he ran up- 
stairs to Pfere’s room, he stood with his ear against the door. 
He could hear the low droning murmur of Hebrew prayer; 
moaning and monotonous. It was the Rabbini praying. 
Julius turned the handle of the door and crept' into the 
room. 

The Rabbin was kneeling by the bed, his head bowed in 
his hands. Pfere lay still wifti his eyes turned towards the 
open window. The setting sun had dipped below the roof 
of the last house, and the sky was still lit with a dusky 
shadow of gold. Julius knelt beside the bed and watched 
the eyes of Pire. They were like two glazing onyx stones 
in a dead mask. He did not seem to be listening to the 
prayers of Moise Metzger. He was wondering how long it 
would be before he should die. He did not turn his eyes 
away from the flaming sky. 

The muezzin from the mosque had ceasoi his wail to the 
setting stm; outside the street was hushed. 

■ The Rabbin ctmtinued his-iow monotonous prayer. Sud- 
denly Pfere made a little movemait with his handte, he was 
fumbling with something on the c;p«nterpane. It was his 
flute. He lifted it to his lips, never taking his eyes away 
from the sky, and he began to play. It rox in the air, soft 
and mysterious, the whisper of a cry that would lose itself 
in the air, the call of sometme who would leave his bed and 
escape. Higher, and higher it rose, trembling, «cquisite, the 
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fluttering song of a bird borne on the wind, like an arrow 
sped through the sky to the sinking sun, a last question, a 
last appeal, the messenger who whispered at the gates of the 
secret dty. 

And as Julius knelt and watched P^re go from him, little 
by little, on the breath of his song, it was as though part of 
Julius himself was taken also, the child who listened in the 
Temple, the child who leant against his father’s knee, the 
child who lay crushed, flesh to flesh, in the jolting truck 
from Paris, the child who whimpered and loved and 
stretched out his hands. 

P^ire smiled, and his last note was like a note of defiance 
flung into the air, bearing him away to nothing and to no 
one, and as he went he took with him something that would 
mever come again, the lost boy, the frightened happy child — 
ne took something of Julius himself — something that was 
tremulous, and pitiful, and young. 



Part Two (1875-1890) 

YOUTH 

\ 

The ho| sun shone through the drawn curtains, it fi)rced an 
entrance through all the glass window-panes and the' curtain 
stuff into the little booltroom, dark and silent, and the sun 
cast golden patterns on the carpet and caught the leather 
bindings of the books in a sudden circle of light. There was 
no sound except for the steady scratching of a pen, irritat- 
ing and harsh, and ever and again the little dry cough of 
Moise Metzger as he paused to dip his pen in the ink, and 
to balance his spectacles more firmly on his nose. ' 

Julius glanced up from his book and watched him, the 
pursed lips above the long beard now streaked with grey, the 
lines that ran from his nose to his mouth, the high, placid 
forehead that never wrinkled in anger, the round shoulders 
bent over the manuscript he was writing, heedless of the hot 
sun that would make its way in, caring nothing for the close 
fusty atmosphere of the room. 

Julius loosened his collar and ran his hands through his 
hair. He sighed heavily and moved in his chair to attract 
the Rabbin’s attention, but either Moise Metzger did not 
choose to hear him or he was deaf, for the old man con- 
tinued his writing and gave no sign to prove that he had 
heard. Julius fluttered the leaves of his book, the Hebrew 
writing stared up at him as jhough they were no longer 
words of beauty but so muclTnonsnise calculated to rouse 
fury in the heart of a boy, and slowly and stealthily Julius 
drew a thin paper book from beneath the covo* of his 
Hetorew History, a book shabby from constant use, the pages 
crinkled and dirty, tl» lettering, Tmciphs ot Mathematics, 
almost obliterated by the tdl-tale marks of sweetmeats and 
chocolates. He opened the book at randmn and began to 
jot down calculatiions with the stub of a pencil. "Marcel 
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Hibert owes five francs and fifty centimes, borrowed by 
him the first of June. Interest at the rate of ten per cent a 
week, fifty*five centimes; three weeks brings it to one franc 
sixty, making in all to-day, the twenty-first of June, seven 
francs ten centimes that he owes. Wore Falco borrowed 
two francs a fortnight ago, he can only pay three per cent, 
his father is poor and keeps him short, that makes eleven 
sous interest, or two francs sixty — ^total of both borrowings 
nine francs seventy centimes. If I do not press Piexre,for one 
more week his interest will bring sum up to ten francs. . . . 
With toi francs much can be done; I can bargain with 
Ahemed for those two carpets when he is tipsy, and get 
them at a low price, say fifteen francs for the two, and then 
sell them up at Mustapha as genuine for thirty francs each — 
sixty minus fifteen, forty-five francs. Forty-five francs profit 
•and almost something for nothing. . , ." 

Julius mopped his forehead with his handkerchief, and 
fanned himself with his book. He looked at the chink in 
the curtains that betrayed the s\m, and he could picture the 
glare upon the white houses and the cobbled twisting streets, 
the hard glaze of the blue skjf and the intolerable burning 
heat that he loved. 

Finally the old man closed the book and laid aside his 
spectacles. “That will do for to^ay,” he said. “We must not 
tax the brain beyond its strength. Go and rest yourself." 

Julius went from the room, laughing under his breath. At 
fifteen he was tall and slim, with Paul Levy’s face, Paul 
Levy’s narrow hips, and his long beautiful hands, but his 
shoulders and chest were broad like Jean Blan^ard’s had 
been, and he carried his head high, aggressive and confident, 
as his grandfather had done. 

He stood for a moment sniffing the hot air, the amber and 
the dust, the sweat of a sleeping Arab l;^g against the wall 
taking his siesta, the whiff of steam on linoi that blew down 
the street from thw window <rf Nanette the blanchisseuse, 
and the% things seemed good to him, part the life he was 
leading, and Jk fumbled in his pocket for a cigarette, glanc- 
ing behind him at the house to sec if the Rabl^ was watch- 
ing. He inhaled deeply, satisfied with ^ smoke and the 
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intake of breath, and in his pockets he found a petal of 
bougainvillea flower and a eucalyptus leaf pressed together 
that he had picked up in Mustapha some days ago, now 
faded and crushed, but the scent still strong as eve®. He bit 
the flowo* so that he should taste it as well as smai it, and 
he strolled along the streets, his hands in l^s pockets, his 
cigarette hanging from his lips, whistling a song. He went 
to the. street comer where he knew he would find tl^e other 
fellows. There they were, Marcel Hibert, Pierre Falcb, Toto 
the freckled madcap son of a coiffeur, Boru the half-caste. 
Julius at fifteen was the leader, younger than any of them. 
“I couldn’t get away before,” he said. "Come on, there’s no 
time to lose.” 

It was a long climb from the town of Alger to the hills, 
where the road to Constantine stretched over unbroken 
country. A hot walk too, in the full glare of the sun. *' 

It was two hours or more before they had left the last 
village clinging to the fringe of Alger and were standing by 
a belt of trees that screened them from the road. 

“Phew! what a trudge!” grumbled Piore. "I thought we 
should never get here. Let’s hope we shall have some 
success.” 

"It’ll be a lark even if we get nothing at all,” grinned Toto, 
and he winked at Boru and snapped his fingers. 

“Have we ever failed yet?” said Julius; "would I have 
brought jrou here if I hadn’t been confident?” 

“Come on, what’s the plan of attack?” said Marcel. He 
was the eldest, sometimes he resented this leadership by 
the youngest boy. 

“You owe me money, my friend,” said Julius; “have you 
made any reckoning?” 

Marcd reddened and shuffi^ his feet. “You might give 
me till to-morrow,” he muttered. “We shall see what 
happens to-day.” 

“The three weeks at ten per ctm interest arc. up,” said 
Julius; “after to-day my interest is Ifteoi per cent.’* 

"Oh! vety wdl, you shall have it now, I cannot afford 
more interest.” 

The coins chan^ hands. 
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“Meanwhile, I’ve decided our plan," said Julius. “The 
merchant will soon appear along the road. There’s a stretch 
of three kilometres or more he has to cover before he 
reaches the shade of these trees. He’ll be tired from the sun. 
He will want to rest his feet. You must hide here and I’ll 
begin conversition with him. When I give the signal you 
will burst from the trees and run to the mules. Born is used 
to managing animals; he will take charge of two. The rest 
of us will take one apiece. Then ride like the devil, shouting 
at the top of your voic«. This will scare the mules, and 
they’ll bolt. Hold on tight and don’t let yourselves be 
thrown.’’ 

“Supposing the merchant tries to follow us?” 

“He’ll not follow us, I shall see to that," said Julius. The 
boys glanced at each other, half excited, half scared. 

• “Vi^t will you do?” asked Toto. 

Julius patted his pocket. “The same as David did to 
Goliath,” he said. 

They blinked stupidly, they did not understand. Julius 
laugh^ and turned on his heel. “I am a Jew, I know every- 
thing,” he said. Then he walked away from the belt of trees 
to a Wgh position where he could watch the long winding 
road and the dust from a merchant travelling with his mules. 

Julius crouched in a ditch by.the side of the road, his chin 
resting in his hands, rad an hoTU* had passed before he finally 
saw the little cavalcade approaching in the distance. The 
five mules were harnessed one behind the other, a gap of 
four feet ot more between tl»m, and the Arab merchant 
himself brought up the rear on the sixth mule, lopping back- 
wahis and forwards in the high saddle, his head bowed over 
his brea»st in weariness. 

Julius rose from his hiding-place in the ditch and walked 
slowly ak>hg the road to meet him. When he came within 
hailing distance he lift^ his hand. “Good day to you.” he 
shouted. -“May Allah f|p>tect you and your sons and your 
grandstms. Can you give nie a cigarette?" The mochant 
gazed down at Wm with sullen <yes. “IVe travelled ever 
^ce notm, I’m weary and pressed for time. Let me get on 
with my bushiess.” He cracked his long whip, he called out 
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to his mules. Julius backed aside from their hoofs, he 
fumbled in his pocket. “You are the seventh merchant to 
pass this way,” he said; "they were all driving mul^. You 
will find the market glutted when you reach Alger.” The 
Arab turned in his saddle exposing his full face in anonish- 
men. “Impossible . . .” he began, but he did not finish his 
sentence, for the boy had taken careful aim and the stone 
spun from the catapult and struck him between thi; eyes. 
The Arab fell into the road with a groan, kicked a mi^ment 
and lay still. Julius darted to his ^e and fumbling with his 
belt he took the heavy purse from the stunned merchant 
and tucked it hastily down his own shirt; then glancing 
around him he propped the man into a humped sitting 
position at the side of the road and stuck a cigarette between 
his lips. From a distance he might have been taken for some- 
one resting, overcome by fatigue. * 

Only then did Julius give his signal, and the boys rah out 
from behind their clump of trees, each one seizing the bridle 
of a mule and cutting the rope that bound them together. 
They flung themselves on to the backs of the frightened 
animals, shouting at the pitch of thdr lungs, and the mules 
kicked and plunged in terror, shaking their heads and bolt- 
ing in a cloud of dust down the long white road. 

Julius bent over the Arab. Still he had not moved, but sat 
himched and motionless, a deep cleft between his eyes 
where the stone had struck him. Julius climbed into the 
saddle of the sixth mule, and clinging to the high supports 
he dug his heels into the creature’s sides, shouting, and press- 
ing with his knees. 

The mule bolted after the others, and Julius was flung up 
and dovm in the saddle, his nose bumping the arched neck 
of the mule, his hair failing .over his face — shaking with 
mingled laughter and pain, the dust blowing up into his 
eyes and the sweat becoming part it, grimy and caked, 
llie scared animals would not stOB^now, th^ ^lloped as 
though possessed by the devil, and Tt seemed to Julius there 
was no biieath l^t in his body, fo he was and 

exhatisted, the heat rising in him like a clammy, suffocating 
blanket, yet he could not stop lauding as he reeled in the 
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saddle, hysterical at the sight of the other boys each as help- 
less as himself on the baclu of the strong mules, and in spite 
of his bruised flesh and his agony of fatigue there was some- 
thing exhilarating and grand in this mad screaming gallop in 
the dust under the burning sun, something splendid in the 
way his blood pounded and his heart throbbed, in the fierce 
motion itself, in the smell of sweat and dust, in the tearing 
clatter of hoofs upon the hard road. 

It was joy and it was hell at the same time; the pain, the 
intolerable thirst scoarching his throat, the warm flesh of 
the mule against his nose, and a vision of trees and sun and 
sky flashing past him, the black scared face of Boru beside 
him, showing the whites of his eyes. 

The road began to slope, they were coming to the out- 
skirts of Alger — ^Marcel pointed ahead jabbering meaning- 
•lessly, and as the bend in the road brought them up against 
a wall the mules shied nervously, unseating the boys, a 
couple of them pitching head-foremost into the ditch, Boru 
clinging <m to the reins of his two animals and being dragged 
for fifty yards or more, Marcel landing on his tender parts 
into a cactus bush screaming with the pain. Julius lay with 
his face in a dung-heap helpless with laughter; it was Toto 
who pulled him out and brushed the filth from his clothes. 
Boru and Kerre had secured all the six mules, and the boys 
stood in a group panting, heaving, grinning at each other, 
the breath and the laughter exploding from them like a 
steam engine. 

“Marcel in the cactus bush,” yelled Julius. "I shall never 
forget it, never — ^nor Boru split in two between his mules, 
one foot on the ground — oh! what a glorious life.” 

“And you,” pointed Toto, "your face covered in dung; 
what d’you think you look Ijke?” 

Julius crumpled in the <fitch once more, helpless with 
mirth. “What are we going to do with these blasted 
animals?” asked Mart!^. 

“Soon, my friend, soon," said Julius weakly. “Let’s go 
and drink somewhere just fw the love of God, The cattle 
market must wait,” 

Toto helped him to feet once more, and gathering the 

c* 
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reins of the poor animals, who still sniffed about them in 
terror, the boys went down the hill into Alger, laughing and 
lurching over the stones, brushing the dirt from their coats 
and shaking their caps. Three little Arab urchins, begging 
for sous, looked after the mules whilst Julius and 1^ com- 
panions went into a caf^ to quench their thirst. 

Julius, filthy in his dusty dung-bespattCTed clot&es, de- 
manded a wash. It was good to plunge his he« and 
shoulders ipto the cold water, to shake the drips from his 
hair and to feel the water trickle down beneath his shirt to 
his streaming body. He opened his mouth wide and g^ped, 
he drew his head up from the basin snuffling like a wet 
puppy. His ribs were bruised, his arms nearly- pulled from 
his sockets and his legs black and blue from bumping against 
the side of the mule, but he felt fine — strong, somehow. He 
lit a cigarette and tied a soaking handkerchief round hi^ 
head to keep cool. 

The boys were leaning against the bar, clamouring for 
attention, thumping with their fists. 

Julius pushed his way in amongst them and flung down a 
five-franc piece. 

“Come on,” he said, “we’re pressed for time; we’ve got to 
sell half a dozen animals in the cattle market before sun- 
down. Be sharp or we’ll take our custom elsewhere.” 

In less than twenty minutes all the boys were drunk 
except Julius. He was used to drinking and could carry 
more than this, but he was burning inside and if his hand 
was steady and his eye was clear, therefwas a reqkless some- 
thing within him that made him care for nothing and for 
no one. 

“Come on, you dribbling bastards,” he said, and the older 
boys followed him, fiush^ aqd rtupid like so many sheep. 

“We’ll ride to the market in style,” said Julius carelessly, 
and he hauled himself up into the saddle once more and 
jerked savagely at the reins. He clattfered through the streets 

Alga- scattering the people to right and left, waving his 
hand to an old fellow who shocfic his^sridc at him and cursed, 
nearly running down a woman who screamed in terror, 
clutching her chiidr«i by the han<^. 
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“We’ll have the soldiers after us if we’re not careful,’’ 
shouted Pierre, but Julius laughed, caring not at all, and he 
charged his animal into the square cattle market packed 
with people, knocking into a flock of sheep as he did so. He 
looked around him, smiling; this was the sound he liked, 
the jabbering tongues of merchants bargaining with one 
another, hands spread wide, fingers tapping upon an open 
palm; nods and whispers, the clink of coins passing from 
one to the other. He made his way to the ade of a tall 
fellow in a cloak and wearing a fez, who was feeling the legs 
of a thin poorly-fed horse. This man had a loose, protruding 
underlip and big eyes like a fish, but his clothes were good. 
He lool^ vi^ealthy and a fool. Julius had picked his man. 

“Half-starved leasts don’t give service,” he said boldly; 
“anyone who sells such an animal is robbing the purse of 
"the honest. Are you an expert in beasts?” 

The fishy-eyed fellow shook his head. “I don’t mind about 
looks, it’s strength and carrying power I’m after,” he said. 

Julius nodded, twisting a cigarette. 

“I can see you know your business,” he said; “you have 
already agreed diat such horse is only fit for pasture. What 
you need is a mule, hefty and powerful.” He beht and 
whispered in the man’s ear. “Listen, this is between our- 
selves. There is an animal here, Arab stock, arrived in Alger 
this mcaming from Aumale. His owner has asked me to sell 
him cheap, you understand?” He laid his finger against his 
nose and vdnked. 

The man in the fez was lost, but no matter. He winked 
too,, as though he understood. “Don’t let this go any 
farther,” muttered, Julius, “the demand will be greater than 
the supply and the price vrill be raised automatically. But 
because I want no questions asked I am prepar«l to sdl you 
this animal at the lowest possible price. For dght louis he is 
yours — cash down at once, take it or leave it.” 

The fellow took off nis fez fnd scratched his head. “That 
is double the price 1 meant to pay,” he said. 

Julius laughed; “For a starved, bloodless pony, you’re 
right, my friend. But for a mule, a thmoughbred straight 
from the stock of the-dieik Abdullah Ben-Ahmed—e^t 
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louis is nothing, it is less than a jet of spittle. Look here — 
feel his shoulders; look at that head. You are a judge, I can 
tell that. You know a bargain when you see one.*' 

The man fumbled with his purse. *Tou are right, the 
mule is worth more than eight louis. Ho'e is the money. I’ll 
take him at once.” \ 

Julius’s hand was already outstretched, “An animal of 
his build will outlive you and your children,” he said, reven 
your children’s children. Good evening to you,” ai^d he 
laid the reins over the man's wrist and slipped away\into 
the crowd. 

The boys were not doing so well. Perhaps it was the drink 
or perhaps it was natural inefficiency, but a dealer had 
noticed them from the start and was rapidly persuading 
them to sell up all five mules at a low price in order to clear. ^ 

“I will take them off your hands for fifteen louis,” he said, 
thrusting his fingers into his palm, glancing from one tq the 
other. “I can see the beasts have been stolen and you don’t 
care to be caught. Come now, I have made you an offer.” 
Marcel shuffled his feet, red and awkward. 

“Hold on,” interrupted Julius, “I have just sold my animal 
for fiv6 louis, and he was the smallest of the bunch. If we 
ask six louis for these it’s giving them away. Nor were they 
stolen, sir, they were part of my father’s legacy. You have 
had dealings with him, no doubt, El Taza of Aumale?” 

“El Taza is not dead ?’’ exclaimed the dealer. 

“He died at sundown yesterday, All^ rest his soul,” lied 
Julius coolly, thinking of the stunned merchant on the road 
to Constantine. “1 am his illegitimate son and I was the love 
of his heart. Will you give me six louis apiece for these 
animals?” 

“I will take three at five louis «ch, youngster.” 

“Five and a half and the bargain is yours.” 

“Done.” ^ 

The money exchanged hands and Julius nodded to the 
boys to follow him. 

“We’ve only two left,” he said. “The best plan for us now 
is to put these beasts in the auction ring. Vll give the fellow 
five francs to sweeten his gabble and to lay it on tlffck,” 
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The boys were too dazed and stupid with drink to take in 
a word of what he said. 

“Here — ^leaVe it to me,” said Julius, and he led the two 
remaining mules to the auction ring. The saiesnun had just 
disposed of a flock of sheep and was wiping the sweat from 
his forehead. Julius slipped a five-franc piece into his hand. 

"Spin them the goods,” he whispered. “I want you to get 
rid of these beasts for me. Don’t Imock them down beneath 
four louis.” 

He stood at the man’s elbow while the mules went up for 
sale; he listoied with approval to the cheap clap-trap. In 
fifteen minutes the mules were sold, one for five louis, the 
smaller for four. Julius pocketed the cash and strolled back 
to the boys. 

“Both knocked down for three,” he said carelessly; “that 
• crowd weren’t wasting anything. Come to a caf^ and let’s 
settle up. I’ve got a thirst.” ^ 

They pushed their way to a caf6 on the square, and sitting 
round a table Julius ordered drinks. He spoke rapidly and 
the boys could not follow his meaning. 

“We’ll turn it into francs for shares,” he was saying; 
“first mule a hundred francs, and three at a hundred and 
ten. four ten, and two at sixty, five hundred and sixty francs. 
D’you agree? five hundred and sixty francs, which gives us 
an equal share of a hundred and twelve francs each, minus 
my three per cent commission, which works out at sixteoi 
francs.” 

“Conunisaon?” began Pierre stupidly 

“Yes — ^three per cent for running the show and selling the 
beasts. Any complaints?” 

“Oh! all right.” 

“Here we are, then, a hundred and twelve, not so bad. 
Betta- than I wCpected.” 

Julius pocket^ his share and then, well satisfied with 
himsdf, stretched out4iis hand for a drink. He had sold the 
first mule for e^t louis and the last couple for five and 
four; he had swindled the boys out of an extra hundred and 
twenty francs baades his tl^ee per cent commission and 
the well-stuffed purse he had stolen off the Arab merchant. 
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who was probably dead. He tilted on his chair and laughed 
at them over the rim of his glass. 

What fools thQT were, not an ounce of brain in their 
thick heads. Even sharp little Toto was stupid from drink. 

Fools! Wine was a good servant but a bad master. Fill 
yourself to the brim by all means, but don’t lose nold of 
your soises. Be a glutton, but don’t be sick from your 
gluttony. Grandp^re Blangard used to lose his brains md his 
body; Julius was determined never to lose anything at all. 

He was hungry now as well as thirsty. He wanl^food 
and plenty of it. 

“Give us something to eat, for the love of Allah ! ’’ he said, 
and he smiled when a bowl of thick curried chicken, rich 
and garlic-flavoured was put before him. 

Marcel had fallen asleep with his head on thft table, his 
mouth wide open. Boru the half-caste had ^ne down the • 
street to be sick. Little Toto’s head was nodding and Pjerre 
was staring stupidly before him. 

Julius crammed his mouth and then paid for another 
round of drinks. 


“0/ que j’ai mal aux dents. 

II taut aimer . . 

he sang. He had drunk more than all of them put together, 
but his head was clear. 

“Let’s go home to bed,” began Toto sleepily, 

‘Too early,” said Julius scc«mfully, and he swaggered out 
of the ca£6, sniffing at the night that had fallen swiftly, 
soft and tropical, and he wished there would be a fair in 
Algo' and a whirling painted horse to ride. 

A cart was rumbling down the.street. He swung himself 
on to the bade erf it and dangled his legs, still'Singing, waving 
his hand triumphantly to tlm boys Mt bdiind tm the pave- 
ment, who rubbed tiieir eyes and ysfwned. 

Ilie smell of Alger was good, the deep moss that lay at 
the ro<«s of the trees, the thick leaves, the foliled flowers, 
the hundred and cme scents intoxicating and disturbing 
wafted down on the air from Musta^ha. The cart was carry- 
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ing Julius downhill towards the port. He could hear the 
inevitable hum and throb from the distant Kasbah. the mur- 
mur of voices and a thread of music, the tune that was no 
tune and the beating of a drum. 

Not the Mustapha scent now but the odour of a little 
dark street, spices and amber, a naked painted foot beneath 
a silk gown, a whiff of cigarette smoke curling in the air. 

Julius swung off the cart that disappeared in the direction 
of the quays. 

He went to the house of Ahfemed, the carpet seller, and 
climbed the rickety stairs to the dancing floor above. The 
place was packed, he had to wedge himself tightly between 
two old men to be able to see at all. They hunched their 
bent shoulders, moving irritably, cursing that a boy should 
force his way amongst them. 

' He squatt^ on his heels, his eyes round. The music con- 
tinued, stupid and monotonous, like one who baqged with 
a stick on a tin kettle. 

The atmosphere was thick with smoke and breath, and 
the pungent smell of dark-skinned people. 

Naida the dancing girl moved slowly round and round in 
a little circle, shaking her hips and her stomach. Her finger- 
nails and her toe-nails were painted. She wore a girdle round 
her waist. 

As the tin-kettle music thumped louder and the beating 
quickoied, so did her step quicken and her heel tap louder 
on the floor. 

Her breasts and her stomach moved up and down, and 
she held ho: arms above her head, the heavy bangles jingling 
on her wrists, » 

Julius watched her critically, she was too thin ter his taste, 
and h«r hips stuck out. He was amused at the old men next 
to him; they W(^ counting money betwewi than to see who 
should mustar the moat and would have her. One old fellow 
was clutching at the dther, his ^es starting out of his head. 

Whoi Nai^a had finishol her dance. Lulu the fat woman 
took her place. A roar of laughter went up fimn the crowd. 
She was well over fifty and her hair was dyed bright red. She 
had great pot^hes under her eyes. But she was very popular. 
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“Lulu makes more money than the rest of the girls.” whis- 
pered someone' behind Julius. “She never has less than 
fifteen every night. They say she is good for anyone suffer- 
ing from shivers or staggers.” “Oh! Lulu is experienced,” 
came the answer. “You know Ali, who could not pve his 
wife a child? He lay with Lulu five summers ago and now 
his wife has four healthy boys.” \ 

The fat woman stamped on the floor and dapp^ her 
hands. Julius did not care for her much; she was funpy for 
a moment, but she bored him for long. He hated he^ little 
beady eyes in the rolls of flesh; besides, she smelt too strong, 
even for him. He began to feel sleepy. His eyes were closing 
'in spite of himself, and he knew it was getting late. The 
tin-tettle music droned on and on like a drug. It throbbed 
in his ears as though it were part of hiift. He waited to see 
Elsa, the little French girl, smuggled over to Alger from ‘ 
Marseilles three months ago. Elsa was only ten, a lovely slim 
child with jet-black hair and enormous eyes. She ran bn to 
the floor stark naked, her nails painted too, and she clapped 
in time to the music, smiling and wriggling her little behind. 
The men shouted in admiration, and when she had come to 
the end of the dance they took her upon their knees and 
petted her, but she was too young as yet to work with the 
others. She would have to wait until she was twelve. She 
smiled over her shoulder at Julius. He liked to watch her 
dance; she was beautiful and sexless, she did not shake her- 
self at you. She was quiet, too, with grave manners. Some- 
times he met her in the mornings at the market, and he 
would show bar how to bargain and where to find the best 
produce. It flattered him*to see the adcM'ation and hero- 
worship to her eyes. It made him feel fifteen and very grown 
up. and she was only ten. - 

“I made some money to-day,” he told her carelessly, and 
pulled out a handful of coins. Her black tyes grew roimd. 

“How clever you are!” she said, 

He laughed; he felt gmo'ous. 

“Here, you can have five francs if you tike,” he said, and 
he pressed the coin into her hot hand Thm he pushed his 
way out of the room and down th^ stairs into the street. 
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Supposing the Rabbin was waiting up for him ? He would 
be punished, of course. It was nearly midnight. 

Julius looked towards the house of Moise Metzger at the 
end of the street. 

There were no lights and everything was dark. The 
Rabbin and his old servant must have gone to bed. Sleeping 
was a waste of time, thought the boy; it didn’t give you any- 
thing. Now he was free of the atmosphere of the dancing- 
room he did not feel so tired. He could still hear the 
throbbing music muffled from behind the walls. 

Julius picked up a stone and threw it gently at the shutters 
outside the window of Nanette the blanclusseuse. In ^ 
minute or so she op«»ed them, yawning, stretching her arms. 

“Have you got anyone with you?” he called. 

She looked dowA at him lazily. 

“No, baby — ^what are you doing here? Why aren’t you 
in bed?” 

“I’ve had a glorious day,” he said, “I’ve sold six mules at 
the cattle market. Stole ’em off an old merchant. I made 
the boys drunk, too.” 

She laughed, h^ white teeth gleaming. 

“Come on then and tell Nanette about it.” 

He vaulted up to the window and landed with a thud 
inside her room. She was ready for bed; the sheets were 
turned down and the candle was lit under her crucifix. She 
settled herself yawning in the arm-chair and Julius sat on 
her lap. She fumbled with a box of sweetmeats and put one 
in his mouth. 

“Well, it was all owing to me,” boasted Julius, his cheeks 
bulging. “The fellows were scared stiff. They hid in the 
trees and I waited in the ditch for the merchant td come. 

“ ‘Hullo, you old flapdoodle,’ I said, and I stung him one 
in the eye with a stone, Down he fell like a wounded turkey- 
cock. Off we galloped on the mules, thundering dov^ the 
road for dear life, and when we came to the top of the hill 
everyone fell off except me. We were thirsty as troopos, 
and the boys got ros^g drunk. Mind you, I’d put away 
double the quantify they had, but it don’t make a whit of 
diffaence to nus.” 
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‘‘Oh I little chatterbox,” teased Nanette. 

“May I be stnick dead if I’m not speaking the truth!" 
swore Julius, his eyes turned to heaven. “Well, to continue, 
I took the beasts myself to the cattl^ market and seising the 
hammo- frcun the auctioneer, I sold every mule for tte louis 
apiece. The crowds gaped up at me. I’d had enough by 
then. I went and swallowed another drink, tooW some 
hashish, and spent the rest of the evening with the dancing 
girls.” \ 

Nanette laughed and fumbled few a sweet; she diJj not 
bdieve a word of it. 

"You’re a fine fellow, no doubt,” she said, “but it’s time 
you were in bed! What do we look like if Monsieur le 
Rabbin comes over to fetch you ?” 

Julius wriggled impatiently. * 

“Moise Metzger is in bed and asleep,” he protested. “No- 
body is coming to fetch me.” ! 

He settled himself more comfortably and laid his head 
against her shoulder. Nanette was lovely all over. She had 
a rich smell. 

“Let me stay, Nounounne,” he pleaded. 

She grunted lazily, pushing away his hands. "No, baby, 
go home.” 

“Please, please, Nounounne, I want to so badly, like last 
time, you remember.” 

“Oh! You’re a pest, aren’t you?” 

“No, I’m not. I’m a man. I’m fifteen.” 

He clung to her, blotting himself against her, burying his 
face in her warm flesh. She caressed him gently, feeling his 
narrow hips, his hard thighs. 

"You’re a bad boy,” she said. 

He bit her ear, murmuring nonsense; he rubbed his cheek 
next hers and tugged at her hands, whimpering impatiently 
like a spoilt, greedy puppy. 

"Please, Nounounne,” he begged. 

"Go on. then,” she said. And blew out the candle and 

cros;^ the room to close the ^uttca^ 

Julius was growing up. Already at sixteen he was as tall 
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as the Rabbin, Moise Metzger; he shaved every morning, he 
smoked innumerable cigarettes — ^he thought himself a fine 
fellow. Daily the Rabbin perceived that his pupil was get- 
ting beyond him : this boy would never be a minister in the 
Temple, he was made for the business of life itself, for gain, 
for success, for men and for women. 

Julius would sit now in the reading-room with his legs 
crossed and a smile on his face, not even troubling to hold 
his book before him, but the smile on his face said : ‘I know 
all this and more. Why am I wasting my time on you?’ 
The Rabbin would wonder, watching the curving nose, the 
thin lips, the black eyes set in the pallid face, and he 
thought: To what end? Where is he going? what will he 
make of his life?' Scnnetimes he would bring himself to ask 
Julius what his i^ans were for the future. “Have you 
decided ? Are you always willing to become a minister of 
God?’’ But Julius would put him off, would frown and bite 
his fingers. “I’m only sixteen — ^there’s time enough, isn’t 
there?” And to see him in attendance at the Temple, his 
silence, his attitude of worship, his utter denial of the world 
when in the preseiife of God, the Rabbin would be puzzled 
OQce again, would stroke his beard in bewilderment. “Does 
he mean it; is it only his youth that makes him arrogant 
and rebellious?” Perhaps his brilliance and his insolence 
were part of his business of adolescence. He would grow 
out of them into a sound wisdom, a wisdom that rejected 
life for the sarvice of the Temple. To see him at prayo*, he 
could not be anything but a student in preparation for the 
ministry, this boy with his hands folded over his book, his 
head low, his lips mwmuring the soft Hebrew words as he 
swayed backwards and forwards in a strange ecstasy, and 
he would offer nodting but worship in this atmosphere of 
peace and restraint as though nothing would ever exist but 
the vision of the ircm gates, and the goldai candlestick, and 
the Rabbin himself chanting the Kadisch. “TTiat is thi real 
Julius, there, standing at praya*,” said Nfoise Metzger, and 
in his aondour he wotdd cry out to God to look down upon 
this young servant Julius, to hold him, to cherish him; and 
when die service was over after sundown he w^uld see the 
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boy sitting at his table with his books around him, his face 
eager, intent, and “That is the real Julius, too," he would 
say. 

But later, much later, when darkness had come and the 
moon had risen, the table would bb lonely and the books 
scattered, and there would be the window open wide filling 
the silent room with the scent of moss and eucalyp^, and 
the Rabbin in his narrow bed sleeping the sleep^ of God's 
chosen people would be unaware of the significance of that 
empty Toom and that open window; would neither viking 
nor sleeping have any l^owledge of Julius, his real Julius, 
swinging his legs over the ledge and dropping to the ground 
below, nor the hasty flight across the dark street, nor the 
thrown pebble and the candle flickering behind the shutters, 
nor the lazy tread of Nanette the blanchisseuse as she un- 
fastened the latch and stood for a moment, her arm upraised, 
black and mysterious, outlined against the sky. Nor would 
the Rabbin recognise his real Julius in the boy who lost him- 
self in the night, who forgot the world as well as the Temple, 
who cared little for profit and less for dreams, and whose 
secret city was surely to be found in tl^ furious intimacy, 
this building and breaking of power, this victory that wgs 
no victory but a sharp death, poisonous and strong. 

There was the Julius who, curling like a child at its 
mother’s side, slept with his cheek in the curve of her back 
and did not dream at all; and a Julius who woke when the 
sim rose making patterns through the chink of the shutters, 
who sat up in b^ and demand^ sweetmeats, who laughed 
at nothing because he was young and healthy, pulling on his 
clothes anyhow, who slipped from the window and back 
to the house of the Rabbin before the old servant had put 
one foot to the grotmd and rubbed the sleq> from his eyes. 

A different Julius, he who sat in the littie low room of 
Oud& the cobUer, who weighed a. packet of hashish in his 
hands, who leant forward and said : ^Yes, but look hwe — 
this packet only goes to someone who can give us^ul in- 
formation. I’m tired of Ah&med’s Carpets on which one 
cannot make more than tai per cent. Something new, my 
friend — scaoething new.” 
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And Oudk. his beady eyes gleaming, his skinny hands 
plucking at the packet : “Try Ab Azra in the Rue du Bac; he’s 
a receiver of stolen goods, and his brother Menkir runs a 
vessel along the coast. But 1 tell you, I know nothing.” 

Julius in a little caf6 on the quays, with a swinging lamp 
above his head, a half-caste Arab merchant listening to him, 
fingwing his greasy nose with his thumb, nodding his head: 
‘Yes, I can get rid of that for you. 1 can give you two louis 
for those ear-rings, no more; it would not be worth the risk,” 
and the boy whistling scornfully, sticking his hands in his 
pockets. 

“1 could get double that price up in Mustapha. I tell you 
1 am giving nothing away.” Then the pretended consulta- 
tion, the nods, the whispers, the two fat Arab brothers 
mutteriijg together, the final "Very well, we will give you 
the four louis,” and the passing of the ear-rings, the chink 
of coins, Julius tying his canvas bag round his waist, order- 
ing a couple more drinks, and swinging out of the caf6, 
rolling a cigarette between his fingers. The hot night, the 
sound of the sea upon the distant shore, and a little half- 
caste urchin brushing against his knee begging for a sou. 
‘When I was his age I sold in the market,’ thought Julius, 
and he flung ten centimes to the child, and went on his way 
that led from the sea and the port to the narrow winding 
Streets and the terraces and the tall houses built against the 
hill. 

And later, Julius leant against the window of Oudk the 
cobbler, who lifted his head and said : “Why don’t you leave 
Alger and shake the dust from your feet? Why do you 
linger writh Mo&e Mctzgar if you wish to be free?” Julius 
would reply : "Moise Metzgo* thinks I’m going to be a 
Rabbin, and meanwhile he clothes me and feeds me, and 
^ves me his brain, and thta-e is nothing to pay.” And, “Tell 
me,” he went on, "wlych is the most prospi^us country in 
the world?” 

Oudh »niled and laid a finger against his nose . “You will 
do wdi anywhere," he said, “but England is a rich country. 
Besides, they are a nation of fools.” 

"Is English difficult to learn?” ‘ 
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“How should I know? Go to the pastor up in Mustapha 
and pull him a story.” 

“If I set my mind to it I can learn a language in six 
months." • i 

So Julius went to the house of Martin Fletcher, thaEnglish 
pastor, who lived in Alger because of his asthma, ana when 
the middle-aged clergyman perceived a ull, pale bqv with 
dust on his shoes knocking at his door he took pity on him 
because of his soft voice and his humility, and because he 
was forcibly reminded of somebody he had im^ned 
kmg forgotten and buried in the past; and Martin Fletcher 
thought with a pang of that reading party d deux in Greece 
and the sun-setting behind the hills of Athens, these pictures 
helping most forcibly the cause of Julius L^vy, who would 
learn the English language without paying for his It^ssons. 

“And so you work in a draper’s shop and you have no one 
to care for you, no one at all ?” asked Martin Fletcher geiitly, 
without listening for the reply but searching in his mind the 
verses of Keats, who painted so subtly the charms of the 
sleeping Endymion. And, “No, sir,” said Julius. "Since iny 
mother died I am entirely alone; the only things in the world 
cure my books,” in a flash sizing up his man and turning a 
conscious profile to the window, drooping a little, as one 
who is troubled aesthetically and will never know maturity. 

then silence, and Julius sighing somewhat to deepen the 
atmosphere, and fingering the cover of a book as though 
he loved the very texture, a lock of hair falling most appro- 
priately over his forehead, until Martin Fletcher moved in 
his chair, exquisitely disturbed, and wait and laid a hand 
upon his shoulda and said : "I am free from five to nine 
every evening if you are really anxious to learn English ” 

‘Oud^ said they were a nation of fools,’ thought Julius. ‘Is 
it always going to be as easy as this?’ But aloud : “If only 
tlKTc was some way I could show my watitude," and taking 
his hand and kissing it in grave humility, playing the boy, 
the starved genius. 

It would mean four hours every evening in new company, 
four hours’ extra study mst^d roaming the streets and 
the caf but then it was useless to dream d tiie most pros- 
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perous country in the world unless the language became like 
second nature. 

“You say you have had no education — do you know I can 
scarcely l^eve it?” Martin Fletcher sn)j^ed after the first 
lesson.. “It’s quite extraordinary, this thirst for learning; you 
might have trained your brain for years. It is astonishingly 
receptive, intuitive, the way ypu grasp the very essence of 
my teaching.” 

And Julius, thinking to himself ; you couldn’t sell produce 
for profit when you were ten and remain ignorant, nor sap 
the brain of Moise Metzgo" for five years without getting 
somewhere, would reply softly, a little sadly : “My mother 
and 1 used to read together in the evenings.” 

Martin Fletcher, watching the expression in his eyes, 
the imagined shadow, “Poor Julius, how you must have 
suffered;” and getting away from the lesson to the interest 
of an intimate conversation, the light dwindling in the 
room, so that it might almost be twenty-five years ago in 
St. John’s. 

“You remind me of a very dear friend. . . .” 

“Do I?” said Julius, caring not at all, and hearing with 
impatience the sound of the clock striking the half-hour, 
and sedng the time of his lesson slipping away — a good 
thing it cost no money or he would not be having his full 
value. "By the way, I wrote that page of translation; would 
you correct the faults? I did it Avithout a dictionary,” but 
careful to hide his impatience, to smile shyly as behoved 
the character he was playing, and to add : “You make me 
want to work — ^it’s as though you understood.” 

And wh«i it came to stud)dng there was no pretence, for 
, Julius was thirsty oi knowle^e as Fletcher had said, and he 
gave his whole mind to this learning of Engjish, sparing no 
pains to perfect the grammar and the accent, already in his 
mind seeing the vision of England — ^the nation of fools. 

“I should like to Aow you my England,” said Martin 
Fletcher, once more going off in the thread of his own 
thoughts, dipiditg his pen in red ink, the page of translation 
waiting to be corrected. “I should like to diow you Cam- 
bridge. and the Backs, and evensong in King’s— 4f it wasn’t 
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for my wretched health, exiled here in Algiers. Julius, you 
more than anyone would appreciate the quiet beauty— none 
of this flamboyancy, these purple flowers, this exotic sky, 
but the grey shadows after the sun has set and the cl^ air.” 

“Yes.” But Julius had bought a geography boc^, and 
Cambridge was wily marked as a small town; if oneWanted 
to make money one went tq London. “Yes, sir, it wbidd be 
wonderful if we could go tdgetha-,” 

“Of coui^ you are young, absurdly young. Only Wen- 
teen, aren’t you ? I was very much like you at yoi^ age, 
innocent, appallingly sensitive. You mustn’t get hurt, you 
know — ^you mustn’t spoil yourself. You know what 1 mean, 
don’t you ? There are so many temptations, especially in 
this country.” 

‘He’s mad, of course,’ thought Julius, but he turned a 
trusting face with wide-open eyes and he said : “I can’t bear 
anything ugly,” striking instinctively the right note sp that 
Fletcher should keep his image of the pure Endymion. 

“We won’t do any more work to-night, Julius; you look 
pale — ^you must go to bed. Sure you are not lonely in those 
wretched lodgings?” 

“No, sir— it’s all right. 1 shall read a little and think about 
you. You help me so much.” 

"Nonsense — I have done nothing. To-morrow, then. Sleep 
well.” 

“Good night, sir.” Not to a lonely bed and a dream of 
evensong at King’s, side by side with the Reverend Fletcher, 
but to throw a pebble at closed shutters and swing his legs 
over the sill. "Oh ! Nounounne, my lovely, what price four 
hours hand-in-hand with a grey-haired English pastor — 
haven't you got anything for me ? I’ve the devil of a thirst, 
but it isn’t a drink I'm wanting.^ 

“You’ve got to go in, baby. I’ve someone coming along at 
ten,” 

"The devil you have. Nounounnb, tell your fellow to 
come another night." 

“Yes, that’s likely, that's very fine. And d’you expect 
Nanette to go on washing sdiirts all her life? Scrub— scrub— 
whoof ! the heat ova* a ham and the soapy, sticky water. 
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Ya — ru show you some dirty linen, if you like. Make you 
sick.” 

“How mucH’ll he give you, yoxu" fellow?” 

“Fifteen — ^twenty — ^twenty-five francs, dunno.” 

“Thaf’s a hell of a lot, Nounounne. They only ask you 
ten in the. Rue Maroc. I’ve never paid more, and there’s 
dancing there too, thrown in.” , 

“Go on, liar, eat your words.” 

“Well, anyway. I’m not going for half an hour. That’s a 
settled thing.” 

“What are you going to do, baby ?” 

“I’ll show you.” 

“Now, I tell you I don’t see why I should spoil you as I do. 
What’ll you say if I ask for fifteen francs?” 

“I wouldn’t pay it.” 

* “Wouldn’t you, robber, hyena ?” 

“No — ^you’re my own Nounoimne and you love spoiling 
me. Get up out of that chair, you lazy old bitch.” 

England (fid not matter, nor the lesson that must be learnt 
before daylight, nor the Rabbin, Moise Metzger, waiting in 
the dim sanctity of the reading-room, nor the little cross 
given him that day by Martin Fletcher, ‘making a bond 
between us, Julius’ (which surely was eighteen-carat gold 
and could be sold to old Benjamin Ulmann the jeweller in 
the Rue Gambon for a good price), nor the life that was to 
come, London, profit, something for nothing— rsomething 
for nothing, nor anything at all beyond this moment that 
was Algfar, the warmth, the flesh, the scent and the dark- 
ness; losing himself in Nanette who was Algo-, who was the 
amber smell and the dust, the white houses, the twisted 
streets, the throbbing of a drum — ^who was not even the 
whole of these things but something which was g(Mie, the 
hot breath and the ^zzy lights of the foire de Neuilly, the 
eyes of Jean Blan^ard, blue and hazy from drink, and the 
body of Mfere curlings towards him in her sleep, her hand 
about his thighs. 

The time came when Julius thought of very little dse but 
his plan trf leaving Alger and going to England. It seeme4 
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to him that he had grown beyond this life he was leading, 
it held no longo: any element of excitement or interest; he 
had had what he wanted out of Alger. 

His tricks of swindling, of dealing in secrecy, hiS adven- 
tures, his scrappy love affairs, they were all boys games, 
and he did not feel like a boy any more. He knew he was 
spoilt, things had been made too soft for him. It was easy 
to make money in his own little way, to get the better of a 
carpet dealer, to sell a stolen article for double its\ value. 
There was not any lighting in that sort of business, he had 
only to undertake something and it happened as he wished. 
He knew now about the hot sun and the dusty streets, the 
smell of an Arab market and the cries of the people; he 
knew about amber and leather and silks and cook^ rice; 
he knew the jingling buigles and the scarlet-painted heels 
of the dancing girls. He wanted to get away from all this ' 
now that it had been absorbed by him and drunkeh and 
digested; he wanted different things, a new life, and other 
men and other women. 

Yes, he had had what he needed out of Alger. Tho'e was 
no more to be gained from the mind of Moi'se Metzger. 

Martin Fletcher was pompous, was a fool; he lived in a 
wtnrld that had no existence beyond his own imagination. 
He was only good for teaching English. 

What was Oudk now but a crippled cobbler who lived for 
hashish, who was not even intelligent? 

And the group of boys who had been his companions, 
Marcel was a Spahi post^ down in the Sahara sotpewhere, 
Toto helped his father the coiffeur, Boru was a pwtei', Pierre 
served in a restaurant. They were dull and uhenterpriang 
witib scrubby chins and vacant minds; they would not get 
anjnvhere. ~ 

Even Nanette, what was she but a lazy negress prostitute, 

■ who sucked sweets all day and yawned over her wash-tub? 
She was oidy good for one th^ anyway. It-viras hopelras 
to talk to W : laughed and yawned; besides* she was 

getting too fat 

There was but one perscm in die whole of Alger who 
tamered at ail. and die was scarcely than a child, but 
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she listened with wide eyes and open mouth of wonder 
when she was spoken to; she was quick, too, in her way; 
she wasn’t a fool, she tmderstood things. Julius paid ten 
francs fen- Elsa when he went to the house of Ah^mhl. He 
did not care for any of the other girls. She said she would 
go with him for nothing, but Ah^med would not allow this. 
He had to make his house pay. Elsa was getting old; she 
was nearly fourteen. In a way she was better than Nanette, 
because she told Julius he was the most wonderful person 
in the world. She made liim feel important; she was willing 
and eager to please. 

"I’m going to England, Elsa; I’m going to make my 
fortune,’’ he would say, lying stretched out on her bed, his 
hands beneath his head, dmmming his f^t on the rail, 
watching her face for the effect of his words. She would 
' sit up and shiver, glancing at him with scared eyes — eyes 
as large as saucers, and then pull at her kimono to wrap 
round her shoulders. “I shall go with you,” she said, and 
struck at him with her nails when he laughed. 

“I don’t want anyone,” he told her; “a man cannot saddle 
himself with a woman in a big town. It means another 
mouth to feed. Besides, if I wanted girls there are plenty 
in London. Smart, too, and clever.” 

He hid his smile as he saw the tears come into her 
eyes. 

“I suppose I must seem very ignorant to you,”, she whis- 
pered, bar head low. "I’d learn soon, though. I’d work 
like a slqve if. you took me with you. I’m not a child; I’m 
fourteett.” 

■’Pooh! TTiat’s nothing,” scoffed Julius. "I can remember 
back in Paris girls of your age played with dolls. It’s the 
same in all civilised places. You mustn’t go by Africa; it’s 
only a country for savages.” 

'The shoulders of Elsa began to shake, and har head bent 
lower and lower. Julius had to cover his mouj^ with his 
hand to foeyent himself from laughing. He had discovwed 
a new ^ing, (rf hurting people he liked. It gave him an 
extraordinary saisatkm to see Elsa cry afta she had been 
smiling, and to Imow that Ik had caused her tears. He was 
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aware of power, strange and exciting. In a way it was like 
the desire to make love. The two longings were very close 
together. To say something bitter and cruel, to watch the 
smile fade from Elsa’s lips and the shadows come/into her 
eyes, to taunt her until she put her hands over her face, it 
made his heart beat and his blood race the same as when 
he held ho* and loved her. To change swiftly too was good. 
To folloi^ the stinging blow with a caress, to kiss tne tears 
he had summoned, until Elsa did not know where she was, 
and would peer into his eyes to learn the truth. Sonietimes 
she would lose her patience, fighting with him like a little 
animal, using her nails and her teeth, but he won in the end 
by saying how different she was to Nanette, how skinny 
and immature and ignorant; then she would lay her cheek 
against his shoulder and ask to be forgiven. He would strain 
his muscles to keep a straight face. Not that he cared how ' 
she felt, whether she was humble or proud, but he Weed to 
see her crawl. It was a definite pleasure; and the fact that 
he was fond of her added to this pleasure. It did not affect 
him with a sense of power when other people gave way to 
him. He despised them, seeing them as fools. 

In his opinion Martin Fletcher, the English pastor, was 
rapidly approaching senility. 

“Why don't you make your home with me, Julius?” he 
would say. “Are things always going to continue like this 
between us? Sometimes 1 feel you are keeping scunething 
back from me, we haven’t the real intimacy I would wish,” 
sweeping his thin grey hair with his nervous hands, his eager 
chin thrust forward, the whole of him, pointed nose and 
ears, suggesting some monstrous hungry bird.’ Until Julius 
was aware of a profound dislike for this man who had 
taught him perfect English, wKo offered him CMnfort and 
security, and the longing grew keen within him to say or 
do smnething incredibly violent or coarse, so that Martin 
Fletcher stmuld be shocked aniSl disgusted and wounded. He 
would like to bring Nanette to the house of the pastor and 
lie with ho’ on the floor brfore his very eyes, and then to 
say ; “What do you mean by intimacy? ITWs? It’s a ques- 
tion of take it ot leave it/’ 
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No, he was finished with Martin Fletcher; he had learnt 
the English language, and that was all he had needed. 

He ceased abruptly his visits to Mustapha, and the little 
notes that reached him at the house of Oudk the cobbler — 
his false address — ^were unopened and used as paper spills. 
“Why, Julius, is this a delibsa’ate action on your part, this 
breaking up of our friendship ? What has come between us? 
Is it a woman ? If only you will believe in me and trust me, 

I shall be able to cure you,” word upon word in neat spidery 
handwriting that Julius could not even bring himself to 
decipher. Besides, he was too busy now counting his store 
of money put by day by day since he had first come to live 
with Moi'se Metzger as a child of eleven. He was not going 
to let himself starve and go in rags in London, not he. 

, So Julius let the months pass and still remained under the 
Rabbin’s roof. “1 am past nineteen and shall play for the last 
time; at least 1 will have my summer,” he said to himself. 
And the Rabbin asked him no questions, but allowed him to 
go his own way, knowing that the Temple was lost to Julius 
now and that his very presence in the house would endure 
but a little longer. And it was a good summer, with the 
preparations ready for slipping away in the first days of 
autumn; no need to worry with money and plans put by 
and close to hand, long weeks of laughter and loving pnder 
a bunung sky, no prayers in the Temple, no English lessons 
up in Mustapha, but the life erf a Blan^ard who would 
squeeze the utmost pleasure and joy and sensation out of 
this place Alger, forgetting everything but his body, money, 
power, |Mroperty, profit gone to the winds till he should have 
need of them again. Every mmnent was to be grasped 
cause it would not happen again. ‘This I have had, and this, 
and this,” to taste life and smell it and grasp it, to have it 
even if he could not hold it, knowing that he was aged and 
wise beyond his years, for “When 1 am twenty I ^11 be 
old and then I shan’t Vant these things,” said Julius. And 
every song he sang was an adieu, and tvety movement a 
gesture of farewejl. He sought exhaustion in aU its for^, 
deliborately he made a fetish of sensation and the enjoy- 
ment of tmbounding health became a sensuous experience. 
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‘If I do everything when 1 am ninete^ I shan’t want to do 
anything later,’ he thought. If he had never known what it 
was to a child, at least he would know how a boy should 
live; and while he plun^d headlong into every fol^ of mis- 
chief and adventure and vice, it was as though part of him 
stood aside, watching the figure of hintself with ms hands 
to his lips, waving good-bye to his own bqyhood. \ 

The autumn came suddenly with a storm and^ wind 
ovwnight, the heavy rains falUng from a blown sky bring- 
ing up all the moss-scents from the ground, the great wees in 
Mustapha bent backwards with the change, the clustered 
foliage shivering and drooping to the rich earth that sucked 
at the roots of the trees like a streaming sponge. The oranges 
and lemons had lost their beauty, and the eucal 3 T)tus stood 
stripped of its bark naked and pale. 

TTie white dust was scattered in the streets, rivulets form- 
ing in the dry gutters and running from the hills. Ah angry 
turbulent sea broke on the far shore where yesterday the 
beaches had been golden and the water blue. People lifted 
their faces to the rain and were thankful after the parched 
months with nothing but a burning sun in a burning sky, 
but Julius knew that his play-rime was over and Alger was 
dead to him. 

Onp moment he had been in a caf6 with Toto, the last of 
his friends to retain «>me instinct of boyishness, the pair of 
them worn out after a long night in the closed houses riie 
Kasbah, Julius with his head pillowed in his hands, the ghost 
of a smile on his lips, and the next moment autumn had 
come and the day had broken, and Toto was only a curly- 
haired little coiffeur snapping his tongs over a flame, an 
apron round his waist, and Julius was down by the docks 
paying money for a third-class pa^ge in the steamship 
Timgad, sniffing the wind, his nose turned to the north. 
Good-b^ to Alger, where he had come as a <^d over dght 
years ago; ^x)d-bye without a regrlSt and without a tear. 
Nanette, who had taug^ him how make love, was like 
a coat he had outgrown, was a game left tp rot ina play-box. 

“I'm going to England, Nouno^ne,’* but she was not 
impaessed. She laughed at Mm over l»r wadi-tub; she 
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flashed a smile and waved her hand. And it came to him 
with a pang of fear and a thwarted Inexplicable sense of 
frustration that never again would he have what she had 
given him, that he had known at fifteen what many crave 
in vain during a lifetime. Howeva* much he sought and 
whatever women it should be his chance to know, they 
could not equal her, his first, a lazy, good-f(W-nothing 
coloured washerwoman. No one would escape comparison; 
they would be judged by her standard and fall like pitiful 
lifeless toys of no value, so much so that as he climbed from 
her window for the last time it seemed to his merciless judg- 
m«it that one part of his future was doomed to be sterile 
and empty, that nothing further in this sense existed for 
him, and he found himself bareheaded in the street watch- 
ing the chink of light behind the shutters, and he was 
•thinking: ‘She has spoilt all that for me; 1 have had it too 
young.’ 

The parting with Elsa was trifling after Nanette. The 
memory of the oldCT woman was still with him. The child 
plied Urn with questions which he answered at random, 
smoking a cigarette scarcely listening to her words, and it 
was only when he had left Ah^med’s house that he realised 
with sudden surprise Elsa had neither wept nor clung to 
him. Perhaps she had not undostood that he was leaving 
Alger for good; she would weep tears enough when she 
knew. He dismissed her from his thoughts, easy to him at 
all times about all people, and he ate his last supper under 
the roof of Moise Metzger, his teacher and his guardian, 
wondering at the peace and deep wisdom that lay behind 
the eyes of the old Rabbin, wondering at his calm happiness 
and sense of security. 

He went up to his room to pack, his few things into a 
bundle, aftw bidding Mease Metzger good night without a 
word of his departme, feeling no sorrow and no shadow of 
distress. * 

He pushed P^’s flute amongst the clothes in his bundle 
and, ‘What flo I care?’ he thought* was a miserable 
specimen who couldn’t ttm sous from twenty; who died 
without a rag to his hachV and he laughed at tl^ memcay 
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of Paul L6vy as he had laughed as a child pointing a derisive 
finger to his nose in imitation of Jean Blan^ard, but he 
climbed from the vdndow hastily, without looking back, 
suddenly, filled with the longing to be rid df the old 
phantoms of childhood and boyhood that might cling to 
him if he stayed: and he ran away from the houK, crouch- 
ing in the shadow of a wall — ^hfce a thief, afraid of the 
darkness. \ 

The Timgad was due to sail soon after midnignt. Loose 
scurrying clouds blew across the dark sky, and an ill moon 
showed her face from time to time behind the black edges 
of a gaping hand. The wind came strong from the north- 
east, the waters of the port were ruffled and angry, while 
outside a tufted, high-crested sea swept towards the shore. 
The Timgad. one of the new steam-ships, iron-built, wet and 
uncomfortable, groaned and creaked at the side of the quay. ’ 

The little crowd of passengers shivered by the ^ngway, 
reluctant to leave the firm ground for this grey prison that 
awaited them, but Julius found his way on board at once 
and down to his cramped third-class quarters, where he 
must bend his head to the low bulkhead and steady him- 
self against the cheap mahogany-coloured wainscoting — 
already the floor sloping to the roU of the ship, and the close 
atmosphere breathing of coal-dust from the furnaces and 
grease and fiied fat from the cooking quarters. 

Even so, this was luxury comjiared with the square patch 
of deck in the open air reserved for the steerage passengers 
that Julius could remember eight years brfore. Now he was 
a person of status, with his ticket in his breast pocket, no 
longer a tramp or a poor half-starved refugee. “I am Julius 
Idvy, travelling to London on business,” he said to himself, 
and he stood with his arms folded against the rail of the ship 
watching the lights of Alger risdng above each oth#r on the 
hills, no feeling of regret in his heart for this city he was 
leaving and the people he would not see again, as calm and 
unmoved as when he had Paris, ami Ms mmho' dead in 
the house of the Rue des Petits Chami». 

An old fdlow stood by his side with tears his eyes as 
they drew slowly away from the coast of Africa, and a 
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woman, a half-caste, probably, with dark colouring, put 
her shawl up to her mouth and cried. 

‘They mind because Algo: is thdr home,’ thought Julius; 
and he wondered at them as though they w»e strange 
curiosities of nature interesting to the observatiwi; but he 
knew he could never feel what they were feeling because he 
had no country and no home, and these things were not 
part of him. 

He thought of Moi’se Metzger now asleep in his bed, his 
last prayer cm his lips, and Martin Fletcher pacing the floor 
of his library or turning nervously the leaves of a book, 
Oudk drugged with has^h, Nanette rocking in her chair, 
ho: heavy Jids closing over her eyes. Little Elsa in the arms, 
of some Arab shopkeeper: Toto, Marcel and the other boys 
drinking in some caf^ : he would remember them, perhaps^ 
* but they would not matter to him. 

He wondered if he would always le like this, making use 
of men and women for his own purpose, but suflicient unto 
himself and definitely alone. 

He was turning to go below to his own quarters when a 
steward touched him on the arm. 

"Monsieur Ldvy, third class?” 

"Yes — ^that is my name.” 

"There is somebody enquiring for you in the steerage, 
monsieur. A young fellow.” 

"Imposable, there must be some mistake. I don’t know 
anybody on the ship.” 

“As you wish.” The steward shrugged his shouldo's. 
After all, a third-class passenger was little better than 
steerage. 

Julius hesitated. There might be another hhry on the 
Tiatgad, and the message would be for him. All the same, 
it was strange. He gave in to his curiosity and found his 
way across the deck to the railedolf steerage. Already the 
ship Was rolling abonlina|fly, and a sea had left some of 
itself behted. A terrified old woman was praying out loud, 
and throe Me chiWren were crying, hucMled against their 
Biodrer. It was stnnething of pleasme tx> Jtdius to see them 
suffer* and to Imow that he too had suffe^ once, but was; 
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now superior to them. He tunied up the collar trf his over- 
coat and blew on his hands. 

“Cold on deck,” he said loudly to a passing sail<r. “I guess 
I’m better off in the warm saloon below." He tapped his 
hands and lit a cigarette, his back to the wind. A steeaage 
passeiger gazed at him with mingled hatred i|nd eivy. 
Julius laughed and threw away his match. Poor devils, con- 
demned to a passage in this weather; but he did not care. 
Somebody put his hands over the barrio' and cltkched at 
him. A boy, with a cap pulled down over his eyes. Was 
this the lad who had been asking for him ? Only one of the 
street urchins from the port 7 
“Here — ^whatdoyou want? Leave me alone, can’t you 7” 
But the hands would not let him go, and the boy peered 
up into his face. , 

“Julius — don’t be angry with me.” i 

He looked clcso' into the boy’s eyes, great eyes like 
saucers in a thin face, but the hair cropped short, the lips 
free of paint. 

It was Elsa. For a moment Julius was too astonished to 
speak, and then he said : “You danmed little fool; what wi 
earth are you doing here 7” 

She shrank as though he had hit her. 

"I had to follow you; I couldn’t let you go without me.” 
He whistled irritably, glancing to ri^t and left. 

“You know what’ll happen if they &id you out? You’ll 
be put into prison or sent back.” 

“Not if you take me with you; you can say I am your 
brother.” 

“You must be mad, Elsa. Why should I burden myself 
with you?” He had never heard such nmisense. 

“Ohl Julius, dear Julius, please don't be so aruel to me. I 
can’t help loving you. I’ve always loved you. Idim’tmind 
how you treat me; you can scold me aiul heat me and kick 
me, but please let me stay with you.** 

She claq>ed ho hands fatifully; ^ kxdced a child in Imr 
boy’s clothes. Julius frowned; he hmged to be brutal to her. 

"I dem’t want you, you whining Uttle idiot. You ou^t 
to have known that You’ll be sorry for this. A smerage 
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passa^ is more like tkell iJian anything on earth. It’s yoor 
own fault, an4 now you’ll have to lump it.” 

The ship lurched violently. Elsa turned very pale and he 
saw she would be sick. 

“Well, good4)ye. I’m gmng below,” he said carelessly, and 
watched ^e misery in h«a: pinched face. 

“No — you can’t leave me,” she cried, her hands pressed 
against her small stomach. “CHit Julius, I feel so ill, and 
I’m cold. . , . What am I going to do? I’m afraid.” 

“Your fault, you shouldn’t have come. What did you 
think I would do, an)rway?” he asked. 

She shivered, crouched against the barrier, and glanced 
away from him ashamed. He waited while she was sick, 
and then, as she fumbled for a handkerchief, he said: 

“Well, what did you think I should do? I can’t wait here 
all night.” 

“1 thought we would be togeriier,” she whimpered. 

He pretended to lose his temper. 

“D’you tlunk I have the money to buy you a third-class 
ticket?” he shouted. “It’s as much as I can afford to keep 
mysdf. What colossal impudence. Not likely. I’m going 
straight to tdl the captain the whole story. He’ll have you 
put in the hold in ircnts.” 

He walked swiftly back across the deck, 'shaking with 
lau^iter, leaving her cmn^iled up in the steerage. What a 
strange thing that she should care for him as much as this. 
He would not have believed it possible. Should he take her 
(X leave her ? It was a que^on <ff whether she should prove 
expenrive. It was a nuisance to have to buy her a ticket. 
Perhaps if ^e shared his bunk they would be charged less. 
Ho: sex must not be discovered, though. Funny Elsa, ^ 
looked attractive, unhappy and ill in her boy’s ctothes. After 
all, he could not go for eVer without a woman, ^ if she 
was with him there would be nothing to pay. She must 
make her own clmhdb, and she needn’t eat much. If she 
became char he could send hor away. She would not starve; 
she had hetm a prostitute since she was ten. 

So lulitu! Itcrnght anosiKT tideet fm* Eisa, and ^pun a sttxry 
about a young runaway luother. Then he went back to the 
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steerage to fetch her. She was so weak from sea-sickness 
now that he had to carry her in his arms, and he dumped her 
down like a sack of potatoes in his bunk, shoving her up to 
the side to make room for himself. The atmo^hne in the 
cabin was appalling, nor was it improved by the paesence of 
the eight other passengers who shared it, ail in varicus stages 
of siclmess and undress. 

“My young brother is very ill,” said Julius, pinct|ng Elsa 
in the arm not to give herself away; but as nobody listened 
to him, he decided they were safe for that night, anyway, 
and he closed his eyes and prepared himself for sleep. 

Elsa wrapped herself against him. whimpering softly to 
herself, and he put his arm round her and held her tight, 
content suddenly with the warmth she brought to him. It 
was as though he were reminded of something long ago in 
his childhood, something that had loved him and warmed 
him in this fashion, curled next to him for company. He 
searched back in his mind to discover what it should be, and 
as he did so he ran his hands up and down her body in a 
caress that came naturally to him, that was suggested by 
some subconscious instinct, a caress that belonged only to 
this thing who clung to him and breathed against his cheek. 

When she stirred it broke the wandering train of thought 
that would have solved his riddle, and “Go to sleep, can’t 
you ?” he said, but she whispered in his ear : “I want to tell 
you something.” 

“Well, what is it?” he said, and she came closer to him, 
touching him with her fingers, her hair brushing his diin. 

“All this time in Ah^med’s house I’ve never had anyone 
but you,” she said. “You thovyght I went with men like the 
other girls, but it waaa't true. I only danced for them. You 
were die first — ^there will never be anyone but you." 

He grunted; he was too sleepy to answer, 

“Aren’t you glad ? Tell me you are glad,”-die said. 

He undid her clothes and felt fca-lieF, this warmth that 
he knew now and understood; and "Fancy," he muttered. 
“Yes, of course I'm glad; go to sle^," But he was thinking: 
'As if I care whether she's been widi a hundred nwn; it’s all 
the same to me.’ 
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But as they s^«pt locked in each other, two children at 
rest, it came to his mind in a dream that it was not Elsa the 
dancing girl in the Kasbah who curled upon him, but his 
own little Mimitte who had been lost to him so long, his 
own little drowned cat with her soft fur and her smooth 
paws, sleeping c«ice more her heart against his heart. 

Clifford Street was but one of the tangle of slum streets to 
be found branching away from the Euston Road. Number 
thirty-three was eveiy whit as shabby as its neighbours, 
dirty area steps continually fouled by the droppings of cats 
and dogs, drab lace curtains in the front windows never 
opened, a dingy passage and narrow stairway covered with 
strips of tom oilcloth leading to the floors above. A smell 
clung to the house that not even the rapid opening and shut- 
ting of the front door could relieve, nor the bitter draught of 
cold November fog : a smdl of undusted furniture, of stale 
food, of families herded together, of imclean lavatories. This 
smell had its foundation in the basement, where the land- 
lady lived with ho: crippled son and her three cats, and the 
feel of these things would float upwards to pervade the stair- 
case and the other rooms, even as far as the little back room 
on the top floor. Perhaps the smell crept through the cracks 
— the door being ill-fitting and shaking from moment to 
moment in the lock; but however it came, it took possession 
and mingled comfortably with the musty close atmosphere 
of the little back room itself. The window would be kept 
tightly closed night and day, because once opened it would 
swdl with the (£mp and could not be shifted, and then the 
air blew coldly down upon the creaking bed against the wall. 
That the chimney smoked without ceasing, covering the 
scanty furniture with great flakes of soot, was something 
more easily to be borne, and it was not really difficult to 
become accustomed to the lingering sm^y taste that per- 
vaded with gn^t intensity every particle of food, from tea 
to the scraggy meat bcmes. The one fault of the fire was its 
lack of heating pcnfcr, it couM smoke most glcoiously and 
copk after its fiishkaxi but any warmth it would gather to 
itself and expend far up tire ddmney, so tiiat not even its 
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sooty flavour nor the firBily>dosed window coifld keep the 
November fog outside die walls. The cold air would make 
its way unobtrashrely but unmisxakably, and lay a clammy 
hand upon the walls and the strip of ^eadbare ^rpet on 
the floor. | 

To Elsa, all her life accustomed to the warm |nd sub- 
tropical temperature of a southern climate, this dold was 
like some gigantic force of unbearable brutality: she wilted 
and shrivell^ like a little plant. 

Julius was sorry for her, but he could not undo-strad the 
measure of her suffering. Amazed at his own generosity, he 
bought her a woollen coat during the first hard days after 
they had landed, but when this did not seem proof against 
the cold, he shrugged his shoulders and dismissed her as 
incurable. 

"Why, in Paris,” he said, half vexed at her stupidly and 
disagreeably surprised at his own concern for her. “Why, in 
Paris that was a different matter altogether. You could say 
it was cold there. I’ve seen folk die of it in the streets during 
the siege, their lips turning blue and their hands and feet 
numbed like stone. 1 lived in a garret, and the snow came in 
through the cracked panes. That was cold, I tell you. But 
this isn’t much; you ought to fed lucky. Havwi’t you a 
decent room, and a firqplace, and a {Nroper bed to sleep in ?” 
She huddled nearer to &e smoking fire, raking at the cheap 
coal with a poker. 

“I’m not saying anjrthing,” she said, hor head low, hiding 
httself &om him. “It’s you who keep cm nagging me and 
({uesdoning me — I can’t keep from sMverm^ it’s a sort of 
nervousness now. and I see you get irritated because of it, 
And then you make me worse.’!. 

He stared at her sulkily. Yes, die was shivering now; he 
could see die back of bar shouldm. 

“It sores you right” he said harshly. “I never asked you 
to come with me, did I ?” he said. “Why didn’t you stay 
bdiind in Algo*?’* i 

She answered nothing, but he saw by the lowesing of her 
head he had hmrt her. Somediing pridked in his heart, flke 
a stab of pain, and he fflted it and wunt <m : 
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“Don’t I jay five shillings a week for this room? Had I 
been alone 1 wouldn’t be spenduig half that sum. I could 
fit in an)nvhere. Our food too. There’s not everyone would 
eat meat every day as we do. But I have to buy meat for 
you because you’re so thin. Your shoes, too — I’ve noticed 
th^ let in the damp. I shall have to buy you a new pair, of 
course. God knows what they are going to cost.” 

She looked up at him swiftly, biting her lip. "1 don’t need 
them,” she began. “I can put paper inside these.” 

He laughed. “Yes, and then go creeping about like a 
martyred thing, resentful of me, making out in your silmce 
how badly I treat you. Do you think I treat you badly? 
What would you do if I beat you, eh ? Go on, answer me. It 
would do you good to be beaten.” 

She turned away, flushing, ashamed that he knew her so 
well. 

"You know yon can do anything you like with me. I love 
you,” she said. 

That was it, of course. If he threw a brick at her head she 
would only wince and bleed and then come to him for com- 
fcHt. He wondm-ed idly how many times he had wounded 
her with words and she had put her arms about him. 

The tedious journey on the boat, die hours of sickness ^ 
had gone through, shutting herself away from him lest he 
should hate her for the sight, the horror and turmml of 
the ultimate landing, registration papers, the word ‘Alioi’, 
medical inflection and lies, and argument and e}q>lanatkm 
with officials, and Julius using all his wits to enable them to 
land while she clung like a litde shadow to his arm, wide- 
eyed, frightened, half crazy with the cold and the rain. 

He could not remember one gesture of tenderness he had 
given Imt, neither at the beginning, nor then, nor now. ntar 
at any time. 

He accepted, but did not understand it^ this feeling of hers 
for him, all he knev^ was ffiat it pleased and angered him 
at ffie ihmie time and he had no wi^ to put her from lum. 

Still, iffie was a tie and a drag upon him for all ffiat, »Here 
they amt in En^aad only to find a London that was vary 
difiarent from the scholastic dty painted by the Reverend 
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Martin Flctchw, a london of povei^ and liarddiip and 
general squalor, the Engli^ language S' medley of ODi^using 
sounds harsh to their ears, and Julius himsdf not so Awnt 
as he had believed himself to be. J 

For again he must take every burden upon hinuelf, Elsa 
had never a word but French and Kasbah patterAand he 
must even buy a welding ring for her third fingen before 
the lodging-houses opened their doors to him, and th^ these . 
English shunned them and looked down their noses. \ 

He realised he would have to* depend upon himself alone 
in this country and expect no help from man or woman, 
nor did this deter him or weaken him in any way, believing 
as he did in himself and his own power. He would rise 
above these people who sneered and laughed at him; one 
day he would make use of them, but he would always 
despise them. , 

little brains they had and little minds. Quickly He put 
his value upon them, catching snatches of their conversation 
from behind their doors, from the streets, from the public 
houses. These men were lumbering fellows with receding 
chins and vacant grins, who worked because th^r must and 
with no hope of rising, who fuddled themselves with beer 
and pored over horse-racing accoimts in newspapers. 

The women, idling too, leaning over area railing and fit- 
ting malice about their neighbours, droning over smne ques- 
tion that could not matter to than, and then inexplicably 
shrieking their ugly laughter at a child or a dog — ^this ^iglish 
humour and lack of serious purpose that be could not under- 
stand. Yes, he hated them from the beginning, Imt he would 
make his mon^ out of them, and they couM laugh and jibe 
at him as they pleased; they could peer at Elsa with gre^y 
eyes and stripy purs«i mouths, imhealthy in thdir concep- 
ti<m of immorality. 

Julius had not bargained for xias distrust shown to aliens, 
and work was har^ to find than had ei^ectoi. That 
first winter was fraught with much anxiety axui jj^tress. 
Elsa continually with eitiKr dufi or edd hardly from 
. tlm clwerles room in the lodgir^housiL whik he tramped 
the streets for work, turned away ly many a. shc^eqwr 
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aod salesman because of his sharp nose and his foreign 
accmt. * 

“CMi ! we never employ aliens; th««o are too many of our 
own people out of work”; or else; “You’re Jewish, aren’t 
you ?” and a slight hesitation. “No-. I’m afraid I have nothing 
for you.” 

“Times are very hard, these days," another told him. “1 
expect you’ll find it nearly impossiUe to make your living 
here. A foreigner, too. Why ^dn't you stop to your own 
country?” 

And Julius smiled politely and shrugged has shoulders. 
Useless to exj^ain that he beltmged nowho'e and that he had 
no country. A cold winter, too, {or all his denial, he stamp- 
ing the pavement with collar turned up and lipids deep in 
pockets. He saved money midday by queueing up outside a 
soup kitchen and waiting his turn, but tbwewas Kttle sati»- 
facticm in soup to his belly, and Elsa would be waiting 
alone in Clifford Street g<^ng hungry rathar than face tho 
cold. 

In the evening he would pore over advartisanents in a 
cheap newspaper, straining his eyes by I^ht of a gas jet, and 
thae would be announcements to clerks, accountants, bank 
asi^ants. positions he knew he would be able to hold with 
the minimum of taxation to his l»‘ain, but because he was an 
alien it would be useless to apply fa* them, and he must turn 
the page to the humbla c^mns, for apprentices, arand 
boys, ironmongers, shoe-blacks, any form of employment. 
He belt ova the dirty, well-thumbed papa-, seated in the 
coma of a public house, and the shouting and laughta of 
the mei aound the bars was loath»>me to Mm, but he must 
suffa their presence because there was some warmdi in the 
smcdce-laden atmo^here and he could not raum to Elsa and 
ha wMte face bd'ore he had put some drink inside him and 
could bluff ha with the lia t^t he was doing well. 

When he baame etrand b<^, cleana and gaieral slave-of- 
all-wM!k to the suriy baba, Gmndy, in HMbom, he did not 
tell Elsa nt first fa fear ^ should think less of Mm. And 
whai she ww diat Ms horns away from ha were long from 
vay early mooming uniS late in tire evening he atplainedas: 
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cardessly as he could that he had found work, excellent 
work, connected with flour and bread-making; and when 
she would come to visit him in the day, proud ojf him, he 
told her that this busine^ was far away in the Cifly^ and she 
would not be able to find it alone. She supposed tlj^t he was 
making good money, and he answered her that\his pay, 
though moderate at first, would eventually be generous; nor 
when she inquired excitedly the exact amount he j^ained a 
day did he attempt to turn the sum into francs, putting her 
off with ; “Don’t bother me, little plague.” 

So Julius, sweeping the crumbs from tiie floor of the shop, 
putting back the shutters, setting frarth with a basket on his 
arm, leaning with rolled sleeves and dripping face over the 
bakery fires, shouted at and cursed by Grundy who, tortured 
by rheumatism, jxissessed the shortest of tempers, showed 
never a sign of impatience or ango*, but answered,; “Cer- * 
tainly, Mr. Grundy,” “No, Mr. Grundy,” “Coming immedi- 
ately, sir,” “What can I do far you, madam?” softly, 
obsequiously, a smile on his face, but thinking ; This is not 
for long — one day, one day . . .’ 

He would be tired, yes, but never mind about that, he did 
the work of three men and he had a commission on the new 
clients who bought bread and a percentage on the weddy 
orders. He possessed the quality of looking ahead, though 
no one might understand him. It was bu^ and central, that 
thoroughfare of Holbom; traffic would increase with the 
years, property would double its value, aiul this ;diop of 
Grundy’s where he toiled as underpaid assistant adjoined 
other shops and other premises, buildings that could be 
bought or demolished, ta built upcm; and this fellow Grundy 
was an old man with no son to carry on his business, he’d 
be glad etough to be rid of it in a year or so. To watch 
something spread itself and develop under your own-eyes, 
reaching out tottacles here and thoe, gathoi^ other thffigs 
into its power, and growing day aft^ day, year after year 
— a boaaeK ^t became a concern, and a cmioem ti»t 
made a prcffit, and a prtffit that nt^ a fintime, and a 
fortune tiuu; brought power, th^ was a dream and a thing 
•of beauty, a dream tl^ bdd the ymankse of reidity. 
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To Julius L4vy there was ecstasy in this secret life his; 
tile knowledge that he could not fail was like a hidden jewel 
worn against liis skin, to be touched and caressed in the 
darkness with warm sensuous fingers; nor would he share 
the brilliance of his secret with anyone in the world. These 
English pcojple were pawns in the game. Old Grundy, who 
called to him: “L6vy — want you here,” “L6vy — do tins, 
do that . . — ^he was like some poor old blustoing fowl 

running hither and tiiither in his little span of existent*. 

They were nothing and no one, thought Julius, these 
people he jostled on the crowded pavements when the day’s 
work was done, these lumbering carts, these plodding omni- 
buses with thdr tired horses, these mudrqilashed hansoms 
clqppoting towards the West End with the blazing lamps 
and the theatre crowds. He stood amongst them, the sound 
of the traffic in his ears, the sharp cries of a little newsboy 
running forward with a late edition, this was London and 
he was part <rf it, but it could not control him; he would rise 
above it and use it as he witiied. 

“You never talk to me,” complained Elsa, stroking the 
back of his shoulder. “You are always so rilent nowadays 
when you come back. There you go, thinking, watching — 
what are you thmking .about?” 

’ “But leave me alone, can’t you?” he would say, and’ 
throwing opoi the window of their poky room in Clifford 
Street, he would lean out far into the street, his head lifted 
as tfaou^ there wm* music in the air, and a smile upon his 
face that was secretive and strange. . 

He was queer, this JuUus of hers, for there was nothing 
■beyond the cq>en window but the ugly grey roofs and 
chimney-pots stretching in endle^ vista as far as the eye 
a)uld reach, the hum and throb traffic, the rumble of 
wheds, the whistles of trains, the ncasy, cockney scrratms 
of children playing in the sQuet, the hideous trill of a barrel- 
organ mingled with the saa|dng finger sotles played on the 
piano d the house opposite. 

The tumult and misMy of this dwelling-place would seem 
to her sometimes like a weight upon her heart, and she 
would dose her eyes and summon in one brmith the sweet 
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smells and the distant cries of the Kasbah, the ambo’ and 
spice and the crushed petals of bou^nvillea flowers that 
wouM never be hers again, and 'Where are We going?’ she 
thought. ‘Why must this happen to us?' 

The open window drove smcflie down the chimney and 
the cold air rushed into the room; nor did he m^d, bare- 
headed, sleeves rolled up, lost in his dreams. She i|hivered, 
and coughed, her hand to her throat. \ 

"Shut the window.” But he did not answer; he vi^aited a 
mmnent, and then turned to her, smiling, the same strange 
smile upon his lips, and he said to her : 

"Listen — can you hear it? — ^listen.” 

He held out his arm and she went to him, and together 
they leant out of the little window to the street below, and 
all she could hear was this continuation of the hum of traflic, 
the ugly sound that must haunt her now for eva",,' and — 
"What do you mean ? I can’t hear anything,” she said. 

He took no notice of this, but drew her close against his 
side, and he said to her : “Someone should make music out of 
this.” She leant her cheek against his. 

“I don’t like to think about it,” she told him. “It’s too big 
forme. It makes me seem such a little wretched thing. I’m 
only a speck amongst all this, wit^ no will; it makes me 
wonder why I believe in God.” 

When she said ritis, shyly, as though it were dragged from 
her, he let her go frcun him, and he laughed and spread out 
his hands as though he could gather the atoms that floated 
as particles of dust upon the air. 

"God?” he said. “Believe in God? Why, f tell you that 
all Of this belongs to me and I can give it to you.” 

She stared at him. half frightened, half unsure of what he 
had said; it 'was as though he had shouted his words until 
they had found an echo in her heart, and he stood tha% with 
his eyes blazing, demoniacal and cruel, Ms hands opening 
and putting as one who gra^ a treasure; he towered above 
her sinister and strange. 

She backed away, startled at the cMmge in Mm, the 
strength and the pallor oi his face. 

"Don’t ! ” ^e said. "Dcm't talk in that way^l don’t like 
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it; you look different, you frighten me. I drai’t want you to 
be like that.” 

He stood over her, blocking the light from the window. 
He would not take his eyes from her face; he was teirible, 
he was changed, like someone who talks in his sleep. 

"Yes, all of this is mine,” he repeated. "I shall give it to 
you. Anything you want. It will belong to me.” 

Now he had frightened hw, now she thou^t he must be 
mad or had been drinking. Yes, she was afraid. The loneli- 
ness and misery of these months in London seemed to 
culminate in a great wave of despair and close in upon her 
heart. 

"I don’t want you to be like that,” she cried. “I don’t want 
you to give me things. I want us to be home in Algw in a 
little house, just the sun and the flowers and being happy, 
and you shall sell in the market-place and I will look aftar 
you and give you children.” 

She began to cry, closing and unclosing her hands. 

“Julius, my darling, my darling — ^let’s go home now, be- 
fore it’s too late, away from this cold unhappy country. I’ve 
been so miseraUe here, so terribly miserable.” 

Then he smiled; he held out his arms and pulled her to 
him; he was not a stranger any more but himself again, his 
han^ running over her, his lips in her hair. 

"Why, my little silly, my little absurd love, I haven’t said 
anything. Wiat are you chittering and whimpering about? 
You <fcserve to be bwten. I shall beat you and thrash you. 
You little fooli^, you little nonsense.” 

She thrust her head under his chin, she clung to him like 
a child and demanded to be ccnnforted, and ^If drugged, 
she listened to his vmce in her ear, calling her “his love, his 
own Mimitte,” funny words she did not understand, but 
whidi ^med to assure her that she would be happy again. 

"Are you cold?” he asked har. 

“No, not any mcH:%” she said. 

"I can fed you, shivering and trembling," he said, "silly 
one that you are. Are you hungry, too?” 

‘Tes, I'm hungry." 

There was a diin watofy and bread, and a scrap of 
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batter; and then the fire must die down lest diey shouM bum 
and waste the wood. 

“If we were in Alger now,” sighed Elsa, "we’d he sitting 
by an open window. You know how the sky is mere at 
night. The air smells diffnent, too, queer and ^icy, some- 
times moss and scent float down on it from the^rees in 
Mustapha.” * \ 

He was sitting cm the floor, his head against her knee. 

“In Ahfemed’s house the dancing girls are painting their 
heels and their nails," he said lazily. “Naida is smoking a 
cigarette and blowing rings into the air, and Lulu is scolding 
one of the new girls for running away with her ear-rings. 

I can hear the jingling of her bangles. Down below the 
musicians are throbbing the drum, and cme of them breathes 
on his pipe, a thin re^y note. It would be warm in the 
dancing-room to-night, Elsa, all the old men huddled 
together and clutching themselves, and the dust ri^g from 
the flom* as Naida stamps and shakes herself. Do you want 
to be there?” 

She would not answer. Supposing she told him the truth 
and he sent her back ? 

“I like to be wherever you are,” she said. 

But he must go cm with his teasing of her, hiding his 
laughter at her pain. 

“Think of the sun in Alger, and the food, and the low 
(fivan where you used to sleep. That's better tiian this, isn’t 
it ? Look at this bare, empty room, and the old iron bedstead, 
and the ashes of that fire. You don’t like it, do you ?” 

She would not give way, dmugh. 

“I love you,” ste said. He tcx^ no notice of this. It did 
not come into lus scheme of t^gs at all, this business of 
wcsrds and protestations. cmild murmur and whiipeF 
if she liked, it was all die same to him. 

“At least tho-e’s cme way we can i^p warn,” he said, 
and palled her up from the fhxn', thhddi^ of Nanette widi 
a sigh; and die said ansdousty, peerh^lnto his eyes : 

" You do love me, don’t you ? Tdl me ycm *).” 

“Of Course, little idiot; be quiet, anyway,” and she must 
be contmt with that. 
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Later, when he woke suddenly in the middle of the night 
frar no reason but because she had stirred against his 
shoulder, he thought clearly as though a cold light had 
broken into his brain : ‘I’m himgry and poor and cold — ^but 
I’m happy — I’m hs^py. This won’t come again/ 

And as he knew this and teld it to him, the thing was 
gone from him, out of his reach, and he whimpered sub- 
consciously like a lost child, and fell asleep and was al<Hie 
again. 

It was often a mystery to old Grundy that his assistant 
lAvy, this Jew fellow, should work so hard. It surely was 
not for the money, a low enough wage at any considera- 
ticHi, but with scarcely a word he seemed even from the 
beginning to have grasped the essentials of the business and 
to bear all resp(msibilities upon his shoulders. 

The financial side of the little shop was taken in hand 
most admirably by this newcomer, the week’s takings in- 
variably showed a profit instead of the old deficiency. He 
had a good manner with the customers, too. and more than 
this, he had a way of arranging the shop that attracted a 
passer-by. He knew how to dress a window, he set the cakes 
at^ the ]»read to view in a tasty manner for all the world 
like a smart confectioner. It was a relief, when you were 
getting old, thought Grundy, to have someone at hand so 
reliable and strong who didn’t fuss you, who worked 
smoothly, who, as it were, ran the whole concern for you. 
Just a Jewish fellow, a foreigno- of sorts who had begged 
a job two years past though he had come to the end 
of his tether and demanded a charity, and ik)W bore the 
whole brunt of the work and made Grundy comfortably 
aware that there wasn’t any need for him to stir from the 
back parlour behind the sh<^. To get up late in the morn- 
ings to sit with a newspaper cm ids knee and blink at it 
over his spectacles, to take a walk along Holbom and watch 
the traffic, to locdt now and again in at the shc^ and see 
14vy behind the counter and custcnners standkg. it was all 
very pkasant and made him feel he didn't have to think <x 
bother abont thin|^. 
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So that wb^ his assistant came to him one day, in the 
autumn oi eighteen eighty*ihree, and said to Mm: “Your 
lease is up in Novemb^, Mr. Grundy; what are yOu going 
to do about it?” he stared at the fellow in amazem^it. 

"How the devil do you know? — what’s it got to po with 
you? I’d forgotten as it happens.” 

“I thoi^ht you had. Well, it’s like this, Mr. Grundy. I’m 
very willing to buy the lease from you.” \ 

Old Grundy could not believe his ears. ' 

“Buy the lease? Have you taken leave of your senses? 
Where’d you get the money from to buy me up. I’d like to 
know?” 

This fellow Ldvy smiled; he wasn’t going to give anything 
away. “That’s my business, Mr. Grundy — enough to say 
that I’ve had the money put by. For some time, too.” , 

"Weren’t you near to starving when I gave you this job 
three years ago?” 

“No. sir.” 

“Well — ^what the devil ? You looked half starved, thin as 
a rake— seems to me you’ve always looked as though you 
didn’t feed yourself. Had you the money then?” 

"Yes — ^but I’d nevw touched it” 

“You let yourself go hungry, and you worked here as you 
did, and you had money put by — I don’t follow. Are you 
mad, L6vy, or what?” 

"I don’t tMnk so. If I’d wanted to buy your business 
thmi you wouldn’t have sold it. Not would I have made it 
pay. Things are different now. People know me round hwe, 
and anyway, there's no need to go into all that. Will you 
sell your lease, Mr. Grundy?” 

Tte old fellow was disturbed, he did not understand; 
evCTything was upset. 

“The shop does very well,” he protest^. “Why should I 
sell up? I'm not going to turn out at my time of life. No, 
thankyou.” «, 

Julius Livy shrugged his shouklafs. 

amrse it’s foe you to ssy,” he said caith^y. “kt’s 
a quenum of take it ot leave it. If ymt won’t add I’ll 
siooKwhere dse. I’ve got my eye oh another busheas. It 
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will mean you having to shoulder the responsilaUty the 
shop again, that’s all. These last years you haven’t made 
much of an appearance, though. Customers have forgott*m 
you. If I set up for myself further down Holbom I’ll take 
your custom with me.” 

He turned away as though the matter was settled. CMd 
Grundy was afraid. He saw the truth of these words, and 
he didn’t like the fellow’s manner. Unscrupulous, queer. 

“Here,” he said gruffly, “wait a moment. Don’t be in 
such a tearirtg hurry. I’m quite willing to talk it over.” 

Julius sat down at the table, a piece of paper and a pen 
before him, and he waited for Grundy to come to terms. For 
three years he had been wraiting for this moment. He had 
infinite patiotce. He dipped his pen in the inkpot and looked 
up at Grundy, his face immobile, showing nothing of his 
feelings. But he was laughing inside and he knew he had 
won. Julius bought the lease and was the owner of 
‘Grundy’s’. He had a new name painted over the door: 
“L^vy — ^Baker and Confectioner.” 

He took Elsa away from the wretched little room in 
Clifford Street, and installed her in the three rooms behind 
the shop. He did not tell her much (ff what had happened 
for fear ^e might think he had money to spend. 

“We’ve got .to be as careful as before,” he told her 
severely. “It’s got to be a matter of pinching and scraping. 
Just because there are three rooms here you needn’t think 
I have money to burn. No nonsense over fires and food, 
nund." 

' She shocdc hex head gravely. Of course they were still 
very poor; she would be careful. How clever he was, though, 
her Julius, only twenty-three and this bakor’s shop belonged 
to him. She ffld not understand how he had managed. If 
he was pleased, though, nothing else mattered. 

It was certainly better here in a way than Cliffcnd Street, 
but the noise was-wcarse. The traffic in Holbom never 
stepped rolUng and rumhUng j^tst the shqp. At the end of 
alorg day Insr heid ached so that die would want to soream. 
The rooms ware dark and ghiomy too. Vary stuffy in the 
samma’. She had much more to do now than in the old 
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days, keeping these rooms tidy and cooking. She had to 
cook for the men in the bakery too, and sometimes she 
must come and help in the shop. j 

Julius tdd Elsa that she must busy herself with tie con- 
fectionery, So now it would be that, from morning to nigl\t, 
late to b^ and early to rise, till she was tired — tired and 
had no wish for anything but sleep. \ 

Julius’s energy was unbounded; it was as though he ^uld 
not understand that anyone else could be weary, that any- 
one should rest fw a moment, their head in their hands, 
back breaking and throat burning. 

“Ohl Julius, don’t scold — for a moment let me be,” and 
the thought of another world swam into her tired mind half 
dazed with want of sleep, a world of song, and sun, and long 
hours of siesta, and the smell of moss and eucalyptus ti^. 
‘Shall we ev&r go back ?’ she wondered; and his voice would 
call through to her from the shop : “Elsa, Elsa, the new loaves 
are through from the bakery; what about those cakes? It’s 
half-past three; they ought to be ready for the shop.” 

"Chie moment — they’re coming,” and she draped herself 
from the chair where she had fallen, and put her hand up to 
brush back her hair, and caught sight of herself in a little 
mirror on the wall — ^pale, haggard, two oim’mous eyes set 
in a sunken face; Elsa, the little girl who laug^ied and clapped 
her hands on the dandng-floor in the Kasbah. ‘I’m eighteen,’ 
she thou^t. ‘I’m getting old, Somi he won't love me any 
mcHe.’ And she took her cloth to sdze the hot tty loa(^ 
with cakes and carried it out into the shop. 

"Th^re late,” he said. “You mustn’t gpt slack. I don’t 
want to tell you dgain." .* 

A customer in the shop glanced at hm* curiou^y. Elsa 
flushed, ashamed that he dmuld s^wak to hm so before 
people. She went bade inte the dark kitchen, coughing, 
sQSneihing inside Imr tearing at her chest. She pm ho* hand- 
kerchief ova* her mouth to st^ the sound. He would 
be initated if he heard- He itod aedded her fair it otute 
before. * »■ 

^‘Keep that cough quiet, can’t you? It souitdnbad to a 
customer. Anycoie would think we had an invalid in the 
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place. Nobody will want to buy your cakes if you cough 
over them like that." 

She told him she could not control it: she would do her 
best and then it sdzed her again, like a suffocating wave. 

"You had better buy some lozenges,” he told her. "You 
surely don’t expect me to get a doctor to see you 7 Think of 
the expense. It’s as much as I can do to keep us both as 
it is.’’ 

She assured him she wanted no doctor, that die was per- 
fectly well. 

The work was too much for her, she knew that, but she 
was afraid to tell him. He would say she was nothing but 
a slack, lazy prostitute from the south. He often said things 
to hurt, even when tiiey were alone together, and he had 
loved her, and she was close to him. Once, lying next to 
him at night feeling his hands that she worshipped wander- 
ing up and down her body in a caress familiar to her and 
beloved, she kissed his throat and whispered happily: “What 
are you thinking about?” And he yawned and said: "I was 
thinking about Nanette, the coloured blanchisseuse — I’d like 
to have her again.” Whai she pushed his hands away from 
her, her blood curdling, revolting, and turned her back to 
Wm, he seemed staprised and asked her what was wrong. 

Now, tired fr^ the endless baking, and her cough tearing 
at her, she thou^t that perhaps if she had a child she would 
not have to work. She wotdd be able to rest for nine months. 
The idea of such rest and tranquility opened itsejf up to her 
like a dream of lovdiness. The longing stayed with her now 
oontinuonsly; she waited and watcl»d and prayed for a sign 
diat it should be, but the months passed^and nothing hap- 
pened. She realised v«th a ackening sense of disappoint- 
ment that now it would {nrobaldy nevor be. Perhaps hear 
ho&y was not fit for chfld-h^ring. She did not know about 
these things. All she couH do was to pray to God. finally 
^ Summoned up her oam’agc airi casting away her pride 
asked juMus why she could not have a child. 

^^He Iau|^ at her and sdd he mpposed she would be 
bearing due every yeax'l^f be had chomn to let her. 

She Imag^tAd that in Ids he must be like God, and she 
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felt humUe in her iporance, and she a^ed him again. 

"Julius, I would like to have a child.” 

"What — another one to feed besides ourselves? Dcfn't be 
a fool,” he said. 

“A child would cost very little,” she said wistfully''. “I 
Jaelieve you would be happy when he was bom.” 

Then he hurt her once more, strangely and inexplicably, 
like a thrust of a swbrd in her heart, caring not at all pow 
much he woimded her. 

"I can’t have responabilities of that kind yet,” he said. 
‘‘Hme aiough years hence. Besides, you’re not my wife. 1 
don’t want children by you." 

He changed the conversation and began to talk about the 
shop. She sat very still, not listening, but some of the warmth 
that he once bore her, close to her heart, was gone from;her 
for ever. 

She did not speak of a child again, often after that day 
she was silent with him and dull. She wondered now why it 
was she stayed with him when he gave her nothing of him- 
self but his body. 

After some harshness to ho*, some impatient gesture be- 
fore a customer or an assistant, she would say to herself: 
"This is the end, I won’t bear it any more. I shall go from 
him and never come back”; and then sit white-faced and 
tight-lipped over their evening meal in the stuffy parlour 
behind the shop, while he ate hungrily, paying no attention 
to her moqd, his mind Inisy with thoughts he could not 
share with her, and he would look up suddenly, throwing 
her a smile and catching ho* unawares. "Mimitte has hidden 
bersdf and has put out her claws. Does she want to be 
loved?” 

She would shake her head, her eyes grim, refusing to be 
<lrawn, and he with one touch of his lips upon ho:’ and <»ie 
cardess hand upon ho: heart would bring her Wedcness bade 
to her, nor could she move nc»r think while he was thore, 
laugMng in her ear; but she knew die bekmged to him body 
and ioul/that her vary blood and har flesh wore part of him, 
her mind in his keeping, and she could never go from him 
without har own life living her. 
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"Why do you do it?” she whispered <Kice, after a bitter 
word flung at her and a Icmg silence followed by a painfully 
exquisite reconciliation, and she turned a tear-stained face 
to his, tears of happiness and distress. "Why do you do it ? ” 

"I don’t know what you mean,” he said. "I haven’t done 
anything but love you. You talk too much.” And thwe she 
would be in the dark again with him forgetting her, a 
stranger imprisoned in her flesh. 

Julius had no time for the moods and fancies of Elsa. She 
was only a dancing girl from Alger after all. He had never 
asked her to follow him. She must be sulky and strange be- 
cause she was a woman, and women had no concern in the 
business of life as he would live it. Little problems of sex 
and jealousy ware not for him. He had work to do. Work 
of al^rbing int«est and intense excitement to him because 
of his habit of looking far ahead. 

Elsa imagined that because he owned at twenty-five a pro- 
mising baker’s and confectionery business he had reached 
the limit, and should be prepared to settle comfortably into 
the position, earning enough to keep the wolf from the door 
and a little over besides. So that it was only Julius and not 
Elsa and the two hard-working assistants, who reali^d the 
significance of a day in March, when a customer, sh^tering 
from the rain, botight a Wg-sized roll of bread about midday, 
and being hungry ate it standing up before the counter. 

It was Julius who seized a chair and a small table from his 
own parlour and placed it in the shop, suggesting with a 
smile that the customer ifliould have his 'limch’ in comfort. 

Five minutes later a cup of coffee appeared. The customer, 

. pleased at the attcntitm shown to him; drmik his cc^«, 
boui^t a snail chocolate cake and a pastry roll, and dis- 
covffled he had lunched excellently for eightpence inst^d 
of spending his usual one-and-sixpence at a neighbouring 
tavern. 

He came again, and the next time there were two other 
talto beside his own* both <rf which were occupied by 
people of his own type, eating rolls and orffee. The follow- 
ing day ham and ^ ^ndwiches were added to the menu 
a^ fruit tarts. 
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The assistants, flushed and weary with the extra woric, 
dedared the 1)085’ to be crazy, and a damned young slavc- 
drivo* into the bargain. Elsa, her back nearly breakiw from 
bending over the fire, outraged at the coffee and the lum she 
had beim told to pillage from her own little private^tore, 
was near to weeping at this new departure from the n«|rmal. 
“1 was keeping it for our supper,” she protested stubbdmly. 
"Why must our own food he sacrificed to the shop ? ” \ 

He was smiling that sinister secret smile of his that she 
feared and bated. 

"Do as I tell you and make those sandwiches at once,” 
he said. "Four coffees too — and bring them in right 
away.” 

"What’s the matter ?” she said. “Why are you looking at 
me like that?” i 

He did not hear her, nor was he smiling at her. He was 
thinking of the placid English customer sitting comfortably 
in front of the coffee and the rolls and the ham sandwich, 
and he knew with a still strange triumph that this was the 
beginning. 

"But I don’t understand, Julius,” said Elsa; "if we are 
still so poor how can you afford to buy the shop next 
door?” 

"The lease is going cheap.” 

"I know I’m only an ignorant, stupid girl, but surdy even 
a cheap lease means money (ff some sort. What will you do 
with another shop?” 

"Knock down the walls between, of course, and have one 
large space, thare’ll be more roonS then for tabl^. Hie flow 
overhead, too, that belongs to the same building, and comes* 
over to me with the empty shqp. 1 can make use el that 
when tiiere’s congestkai bdlow." 

"There’s an old lady Uves there, Julim, she’s nearly Uind, 
and only that daughter to look after all. wifl they say ? 

Th^r won’t want to move.” 

"I can’t help their trouWra." 

"But, dear kwe, you study can’t ttnu than out?" 

"Dwi’t be a little idSot, Hsa, mixing yourself in my affairs. 
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Of course those people had notice to leave a week ago.” 

She stared at him, twisting her hands, distressed she knew 
not why. 

“I don’t know why you want to make the shop large,” she 
said; “it means such an expense and the work is doubled. 
Why, with the savings you must have given to buy it up we 
could have gone away perhaps, now that the hot weather 
has come. Somewhere by the sea,” 

"We can’t afford holidays,” he told her abruptly, not 
bothering to look up from his paper of calculations. “During 
this heat we shall have to work harder than b^ore. August 
is a slack month. I’ve got to get all the repairs finished and 
done, both shops painted and re-decorated before September. 
We’ll be ready then for a busy autumn and winter.” 

Her heart sank at his words. She knew what it meant. 
Workmen about the place continually, the smell of paint, 
and they themselves doing much of the work so as to save 
money. Then, business starting briskly so soon as every- 
thing was finished, standing from morning till night — on — 
CMi — never ending this craze of his for efficiency, for speed, 
for enlargement. 

Now, with the extra building and the improvements she 
would have help under her of course, but instead* of her 
position becmning eaaer as its importance grew, she found 
there was more to do than before, the day’s work was one 
endless strain, one continuous effort to keep to time. The 
bakay was ruin ^multaneously with the catering for meals, 
amd the care of the confectionery was still in her hands. 
Not for any moment in the day would she be away from the 
smell of food, from the glare of the ovens, and from the 
■^gnunUing, "impatient women who served under her. She 
could not see that this passionate turmoil was leading any- 
whore. They wa'e none tff tl^m happier than before. Ufe 
was certainly no rasier than it had b^. Julius and she still 
lived shahtfily and meanly m the poky rooms at the back of 
the buUdh^ Chily two rowns now, the bedroom and 
kitcl^, ,th^ sitdi^room having been seized for ‘^ace’ 
for the-idiQp. Besides hex time in the confectionery Hsa bad 
to tidy imdlciean thew tvro rocons, she }«d to see to thdr 
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own meals, frugal enough as it happened, but even so the 
labour was heavy on top of the work for the shop. , 

“Do you think, now we are doing bettw, I might nave a 
woman in to clean and cook for us ?” she asked. \ 

He looked at her in amazement. “Haven’t ycu got 
hands? he said. \ 

“Yes — ^but — ^what with the confectionery . . \ 

“Oh! 1 see,” he taunted her, "you want to sit and be 
idle. You want to lie down on cushions and be fanned. 
Why don’t you go back to Alger where you belong? Lazy 
little prostitute.” 

"Julius — ^you don’t understand.” 

"I imderstand one thing. I never rest myself and I don’t 
expect the people who work under me to rest. Put 
that into your head and don’t argue. If you don’t likfr it, 
you can go.” 

No care, no tenderness. He considered her only as some- 
one who worked under him. Someone he employed. Stung 
to anger by his sneers she let her tongue run away with her. 

“Since you think of me as one of your servants, why do 
you expect me to work without wages?" 

At this he threw back his head and laughed. 

“You can go to-morrow, if you like," he said. “I could fill 
your place writhout the slightest difficulty. Come here.” 

She went to him at once. 

“Well — ^are you going to leave me?” he asked. 

She took her hands away from him, she knew he was 
playing with her. 

"Sometimes I bdieve you hate me,” she said slowly; “it 
can only be hate that makes yotract in this way.” 

He laughed, and drew her on his knee. She hM her face 
in his shoulder, and he w<mt on jotting cbwn figures and 
calculations on a piece of paper with one hand while he 
caressed her widt Ac cRhcr. 

‘Ten, fifteen,” he murmured., “&y fifteen taUts in the 
new building and tan here, twenty — one assistant to five 
taMes, lunch twenty minutes, taldes for nm, twelveo’clock 
tin two . . . f<n^ maximum . . « ^hiig charge-^Hsay one- 
and-three-i— - What did you say, Mimitier* 
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“You don’t love me/’ she repeated; “why do you have 
me?” 

"Because there’s nothing to pay/’ he said. “Forty maxi- 
mum in half an hour, two pound ten — ^not p)od enough, 
make taUes for four, throw out two top rooms, say fifty, 
sixty — three, six, twelve pounds — don’t cry down my neck; 
it bores me — can’t you find something else to do?” he said. 

What fools women were, only one thought ever, in their 
heads. -He watched her back as she moved away from him, 
drooping, dispirited, how different she was from the laugh- 
ing, gay child in the Kasbah; she seemed to have no life in 
her nowadays. These Southern girls got old quickly, always 
ailing too. “You’re coughing again,” he said, “you’d better 
get another box of those lozenges. Can’t have you laid up.” 

She did not answer him, though. She was only like a 
kitten after all, she had to be coaxed and petted before she 
put in her claws and clung to you. 

“I was only teasing you, you silly little thing,” he called 
softly; "think I’d have any woman but you? I’ve nearly 
done these accounts and then I’ll tell you things. Little non- 
sense — little stupid love. Don’t sulk, Mi-Mi baby.” 

She flung him a smile over her shoulder. He went on with 
his figures, ftngetting her at once. 

The throwing of two shops into one was a success from 
the start The fresh paint and the clean appearance of the 
building drew the eye at once, the stock in the windows 
looked fresh and appetising, and the cleverest touch of all 
was the low-jMiced menu stuck well to the front in the glass 
above the dotar. The service was quick and efficient, there 
was something smart about the marble-tof^ped tables free 
from tile laft-comm’ stains and crumbs, and it was a notice- 
able improvement to find oneself able to lunch well and 
thoroughly under half an hour. ‘Levy’s’ was a p-eat novelty 
to find in a busy, congested area such as Holbom. The 
numbo'lesi clo-ks and poorer Gty men who gained thdr 
daily bread in this quarter cff the Qty were agreeably sur- 
prise to come 3imm tills place tiut provided a quick, 
cheap, midday meal. They cameonceand came again, they 
ttdd their, fdlow ckrks. pas»a»by tried it. as ’a change!. 
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and tiien made lunch at Levy’s a hahit. The place was 
succeeding as Julius knew it would succeed. The upper 
rooms of the second shop which had beai furnished as the 
rest with tables, chairs and counter in case of congestion 
below were in use almost from the outset. There was nevCT 
a moment between twelve o’clock and two when oneW the 
tables was not filled, either below or upstairs, and it w^s not 
long before teas, served between four and six, became part 
of the daily routine. The original bakery, from which the 
shop had sprung, held now a very secondary importance 
compared to the new cafd, as the owner termed it. ’The work 
continued of course: the old customCTS were supplied daily 
as before, but the back premises of the shop were extended; 
what had been the baking-house was now fitted up in 
supoior fashion for cooking and serving. Julius had <a lift 
installed to lead to the upper floor. 

It seemed to Elsa that never for a momoit now was the 
building free from workmen making some alto’adon. Brst 
the shop, then the upper floor, then the kitchoas. Scaffold- 
ing erected in friMitof her bedroom window — ^the only qx>t 
of privacy left to hw — and the sound of hammer and saw. 
Every month there would be an imj^oveipent to make. 
According to Julius, there must be greater ^ciency in the 
kitcheis, the service must be speeded up, this assistant dis- 
charged for one more capable. The two buildings were not 
large enough to hold the overflow of customers, he would 
have to take in the adjoining store— only a drapery business 
doing poorly. He would buy the fellow out, sell up his stock 
for him and make a small profit on the deal perhaps. He 
must have a kitchen on each floor in future to ensure rapid 
service and hot food. Those lifts toeflt too long— have each 
floor working separately and indqiaidently but to time, 
with its own servws and cook. This present staff were over- 
W(»-ked; not enough of them, he must add, improve, milar^. 
change this, alter that, a new idea hof, a thange of policy 
there. 

Julius never lived in fibe jnesem:, he was alum}^ six 
months, a year; ahmud. The growth of his cafdlmfin^, as 
he termed it, was never too much^for him. lfc,nev«- sat 
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down, cr paused and thought to himself : ‘I’m doing v«y 
well, now stop a Mt. now wait and see.' It was too easy, it 
was like a toy in his hands. Little simple matters like hitting 
on the idea of orange stm-blinds let down &om the open 
windows in the summer were a relaxaticHi to him and an 
amusement, and the braziers outside the doors in winter as 
he remembered them, when a child in Paris, would run 
through his mind suddenly for no reason and be put into 
practice without effort. 

He would stand on the Wg ground flow of the caf6 during 
the rush hours — one o’clock till two — ^his eyes never still, 
alighting upon one thing then another and making a mental 
note of the fact. ‘Tables a little too congested in one comer, 
half a dozen people were cramped unnecessarily — ^he must 
alter that. '\^^y not stools up against that counter? — ^good 
idea — ^run that as a new scheme next summer when he took 
in the next block; keep a section for drinks and ices in the 
summer : run it separatdy and unconnected wth the lunch 
— Elsa could surely manage that if she can’t do anything 
else . . . Hello! — that new fellow has smashed a tray, 
must sack him for incompetence or give him chance of 
paying for damage out of Ws own poc^ . . . Rooms up- 
stairs filled, good--table empty in one comer; why doesn’t 
that idiot tell ’em below there’s heaps of space for anytsie 
waiting? . . . 'That ham is perfectly fresh — will do very 
well to-morrow in sandwiches — must tell ’em never to 
throw food away when it can be used up differently. . . 
That fellow at the pay desk loc^ efficient. I’ll send him 
below. He’s wasted in this snaallo' room . . . Who’s com- 
plainii^ about die coffee?— lop much chicory, I suppose; 
that’s Ae cheaper brand, I must go back to the other, not 
wcwth fighting over two shillings. ... Go on, you siow- 
wittPd bastard, hdip diat customer with his coat, politeness 
above ^ dungs in diis bi^ess— good idea— make a 
spedjfiity oi attentiqin at Livy's, start a No Gratuities with 
the New Year, nb ham in trying . . , There’s lettuce being 
carried out quite unmuched, maam a sandwich of it, sardine 
and sakd On tcuot-r-use tqi dmse leavMgs and make ’em 
a popular feature every day: amd cheese, ham and 
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tcHigue . . . That fish is off, I can smell it, no use putting 
that over, lose customers, silly idiot in the kitchen, tive her 
the sack if she can’t use her nose . . . Rooms are^ull up 
and a young fellow’s being turned away — God in H«ven — 
this English climate. . . . Why can’t 1 make a roof garden, 
they’d bring their women here then; tables for, two^under 
umbrellas-^amn, damn, why live in London? . . . fome- 
body asking for sausages in midsummer, say we’ve gw ’em. 
don’t shake your head, you silly sheep, something can be 

produced to look like a sausage, never deny a customo* 

Speed it up, speed it up, fellow’s finished his chop, be ready 
to take away the plate . . . give him strawberries and 
cream, we’ve a surplus to-day and they’ll only rot, put it 
before him and disappear, he’ll eat it, he’s the dithjering 
sort . . . Not enough cloakroom space, must take in tnore 
room for two extra w.c.s, somebody waiting in the corrida 
and getting impatient . , . There’s too much wator in those 
ices, it’s flavouring they need and colour." 

On and on, his thoughts travelling like a flash of lightning 
amongst faces and tables and food, below, above, in the 
kitchens, missing nothing and being everywhere at once. 

Two years, three years, four years and Levy’s growing 
and improving every six months, a big popular caf6 spread- 
ing itself from a humble baker’s and confectioner’s. The 
little everyday clerks of the Qty who pudied each other 
along the pavements at midday, with thdr Gladstone bags 
and their folded umbrellas, the smug self-satisfied conven- 
tional fellows who sat year in year out on their round stools 
in their dusty offices, they poumi in to Levy’s as though it 
had always been— they accepted it as part and parcel of 
their natural lives. 

Ncff did th(^ notice, so ddlfully and unobtrusively was it 
done, that the menu evwitually arrived at <me-andt^ee and 
one-and-six. That besides the set course it ym possiUe to 
choose dishes from a hill of fare whosejprke was not a whit 
lower than that of any other eatinghouse in die Qty; in 
their Ignorance they fancied thonsdives to he saving money 
and time these toeals so smardy sdvedon maihletopped 
tables hy smart anhstants who wfiN^forhiddni to take dps. 
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'Something for nothing,’ they thought, 'somtthing for 
nothing,' which was just exactly what Julius L6vy intouled 
them to think, and he pocketed his profits with a smile on 
his face because this whole business of exploitation and 
easy money was surely almo^ too facile an imdo'taking 
altogether. 

For Elsa, who had cried with the cold in that attic in 
Qifford Street, the development of the caf6 was something 
to be feared and hated. It was too big for her, she was 
swallowed up in this atmosphere of slick efficiency, of a 
staff worldng to order and to time; and she, once the humble 
baker of cakes over a little stubborn fire, must now be 
pushed out of the way to make room for skilled cooks 
trained to their work. She was turned over from one room 
to another, she was told to serve behind a counter, to attoid 
to a certain number of tables, to look after accounts at a pay 
desk, and at each of these she failed in turn. She was not 
quick enough, she forgot the orders, she fumbled with 
' dishes, she muddled her change. 

She had never learnt English properly, and this was her 
great difficulty, at any sharp word or quick sentence she 
was lost. She dreaded the appearance of Julius, for should 
he come near her when she was working she became flus- 
tered immediately, she tripped over her words, flushing in 
distress. She made one mist^e after another and dared not 
raise her head lest she should meet his eyes, cold and scorn- 
ful, and should see that tap-tap of his finger on table or 
a>unter, the sign of his anger that she knew and feared. 

"It’s no use,” he would say at the end of tiie day when 
they Were done. "I can’t have you in charge in the uiq>er 
room. You ke(^ everything back. I shall have to put some- 
body in place of you.” 

She Would bow her head, sensitive and wounded, unable 
to excuse hea^self. 

"There doesn’t stem to be anything you can do," he 
said. 

She nried to defend herself, but how could she whcai she 
knew he was in the right ? 

"It’s not that I don’t do my best,” ^ bc^an; “I do work— 
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I try hard to work, but it's all so quick, and I lose mirself — 
I'lU stupid, t^t’s all." I 

“Stupidity’s no good to me," he frowned. "I can’naffcH’d 
it." l 

^e supposed he must be nemrly ruining himself ovn this 
cafd, how much money could it cost him, she wiMidered: 
perhaps any day he would tell her it had failed. They still 
lived so very cheaply in themselves, two small rooms at 
the top of the building. If he was making the buaness pay, 
surely he would say they could live mcve comfortably. It 
was months and months since she had a^ed for a new dress, 
and there were other little things die wanted too, stoddnp, 
nightdresses — she did her best with her needle and pieces of 
cheap material. She did not like to ask for clothes if ^ey 
were on Ae edge of disaster. He might even be put in |nis(Hi 
for debt. 

"There’s <»ily one thing left — ^you can hardly be a fool at 
that,” he told her. ‘Til put you in charge of the cloak-room. 
Any tips, of course, you can keep. You had bettor buy your- 
self a blade dress and an apron and look respectable for 
once. Take those ear-rings off, too." 

So Elsa, the dandng beauty of the Kasbah, sat all day long 
as a doak-roenn attendant in L6vy’s caf6. She was too tired 
to mind. It seemed to her that this was the first time she 
had rested in five years. From now on she would cmly see 
Julius in the evofiings. The management of the ca§6 took 
him farther from hor than ever.it was as though he advanced 
a stq> fcMward with each alteration and enlaigemoit and she 
was left bdikd, incapable erf pre^r^. In the evenings, over 
thdr frugal supper in the cnie sitting-room, dteerless and 
poorly furnish^, he would eat in siloice, his mind teeming 
with plans and never resting i<x erne moment; while she, 
changing his plate and washing the dijhes> darning his socks 
in a little low chair at his side, wouM fed like soine servant 
with no other interest or utility to him but to see to lus 
wants and to hold his silence. 

Her duties in the doak-rbom were practically negligible, 
she had no part in the geno^i life and the running of the 
cafd. More and more she would become shut up in hersdt 
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unaware of this stream of vitality that passed her by, with- 
out realisation of the development around her, leaving her 
thus stranded on the little desolate shore of her existence. 

Julius was ‘the manager’, 'the boss', he was an unknown 
quantity with whom she had no concern. He moved in his 
own span of life in anothar time and their paths led away 
from one another. 

In 1890, Levy’s cafd in Holborn was already a big three- 
storeyed building, comprising some three or four shops that 
had been knocked into one; and in the spring of that year 
Julius Ldvy took over the entire block which brought him 
now to tihe corner of Southampton Row. 

The cafd had sprung up like a mushroom in five years, and 
the cmly one who seemed entirely unconcerned was Julius 
himself, who took the affair for granted. He had known he 
could not fail, and far from being proud and contented with 
this achievement at the age of thirty, for he was certainly 
the envy and the thorn in the flesh of the smaller shop- 
keepers, he considered the Holborn caf^ as nothing more 
ncH* less than the little fountain-head from which a thousand 
rivers would spring. Now that he had a capable staff work- 
ing under him and need no longer himself be in constant 
supervision, he had time to look about him, and to gauge 
the market value of property, to note the growing import- 
ance of the West End oi Lcmdon as a commercial centre. 
The Strand, Leicester Square, Piccadilly. In ten or fifteen 
years' time these were the spots which would be most con- 
gested, theatres, restaurants, pec^le crowding here to be 
fed and entmained. He had no concern with Ae far end of 
Piccadilly, of Bond Street and Mayfair; he looked towards 
Oxford Street as his most certain proposition. Oxford Street 
which wtwid b«x>me the shipping Mecca of the middle 
classes, with thdr thick-headed, gc^-^humoured love of a 
baigain, thdr 3fl»^>-like ttndmcy to be driven, their grasp- 
ing. inherent deidre to snatch ‘somediing for nothing', who 
would bring to Julios the fulled measure of paosperity. 

Every year ground rent was increasing and property 
doubled in value; he wtnitd have to buy early and buy 
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quickly, he must get in first, and b^ore the lesser sharks 
came sniffing at his heds. L6v/s of Holbom was serving his 
purpose, the prtffits came rolling in to be checked tod put 
aside, profit to be used for the opening up of Levy’s of 
Oxford Street and Levy’s of the Strand. He knw th^ 
would be small at first, ignored perhaps, laughed at by 
people who fed in hotels and restaurants, but he coulc afford 
to wait, he could enjoy his patience, and soono- or laler the 
great herd of the middle classy would come to him, and 
toey represtoted, though they did not know it, the wealth 
and the whole meaning of England. 

Nobody had heard of him yet, he was only a Jewish 
fellow, another of those foreigners, who ran a caf6 some- 
where down in Holbom where the clerks and office boys 
gobbled their midday meals. But give me ten years, he 
thought: ten years, fifteen years, and I’ll put a chain ahound 
England that nobody will break. 

Julius was a boy sailing his first boat upon a pond, he was 
a toy at a carpenter’s bench with a tool in his hand singing 
as he worked, he was a child with his casde of bricks built 
firmly within walls. Life was a game to him, a game of pen 
and paper and a hundred figures jotted here and there; 
figures that were shaped as pounds and shillings and pence. 
It was a game when to win you must buy first and buy low 
and cheat the other fellow, when you must come first 
before the whole world and think just a fraction ahead of 
your opptment. He would not relax, not for a moment 
would he pause and say ; “I have done this," but must con- 
tinue unwavering and straight, reaching out to the skies like 
an arrow flying to the face of jthe sun. In one of his rare 
communicative moods he showed Elsa a drawing of his 
plans. It was a sheet of paper drawn to the scale of a map 
of Lcaidon, and the strwits and quartm were marked into 
divisions. Here and diere he had markto certain thmtmgh- 
fares with crosses. He pointed to tljem ^th his fing^ . 
"There— that dot in the Strand, there’s a site thtoc I want 
for building. I shall it hi two yem, ilsey’U be sending 
the traffic along thib i^e stred; to avoid con^sdon by 
Charing Cross. See that ams in red ink la Oxford Soicet? 
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The greai omnibuses stop tihiere now and there’s a row of 
small window-fronted shops. They’ll have to come down 
for me. Ri^t ovw there, in the south-west, in Kensington, 
there’s property going for a song. It can wait for a few years 
until I’m ready. The Strand will be my first.” 

He had (me hand in his pocket and a cigarette hanging 
from the comer of his moutlL His hair flopped over one eye. 
He was a boy, he couldn’t mean what he said. 

“You haven’t the money to do all that, Julius,” she said 
slowly. “Why, you’ll be ruined. Once you gp entengled 
into schemes of that sort you’ll be out of your depth and no 
one to help you. Why can’t you be content with the (me 
caf6? I expect in time, if you are careful, it will be quite a 
big sort of place.” 

He look^ at her curiously. She did not seem to under- 
stand that even now the ca{6 in Holbom was a great money- 
making concern, that the profits this year seemed enormous 
f<M- a cc«nparatively new business and that he could, if he 
wished, buy his Strand site to-morrow, only he was waiting 
for the psychological moment. There were no original 
expenses here, he had bought Grundy’s and the adjacent 
block at the lowest possible price. Something for nothing — 
something ftm nothing. He lived no more comfcjrtably than 
the original baker, he had no expenses, he scarcely spent a 
poiny — every profit went into the caf^. He would not let 
Elsa suspect the truth. 

"Oh! I’ll find some capital,” he said, “even if I have 
to borrow or steal. Dtm’t you bother your head about 
that.” 

As he watched her grave face it came to -him that she 
never $mil«i xht was merry with him now, she was greatly 
changed from the oW days when they first came to London. 
She was no longer a playful, restless, sensitive kitten who 
cmied upon his chest, die had grown into a placid, dull little 
cat, a quiet, steqiy tabby cat who blinked her great eyes and 
was sumly rather stupid. He wondared why she should be 
so changed. He wtmld have Iflced someone beside him to‘ 
share his mithm^sm, to see ahead as he did and to glory in 
hissucceai. A mhidattwiod Wins and receptive. A woman 
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with sense and intuition who could hear him talk without 
bewlderment. A woman of depth and culture wIk> possessed 
health and vitality. Yes, health above all things, ^gorous 
Mood in a strong body, a capacity for laughter. Wpat had 
happoied io Elsa? Had he outgrown her? He wanted to 
see her smile and chatter as she used to do. She wasUike an 
unused garment left hanging in a dark cupboard; s!^ was 
dusty and stale. \ 

“Go out and buy yourself some clothes,” he said suddenly 
and quite tt|>expect^y, surprised at his own words. “Go 
this afternoon, never mind the expense. I’ll pay." 

She looked shocked and uncertain, she was afraid he 
would mock her. 

“Don’t be an owl,” he said, “1 mean what 1 say. I’m tir«i 
of seeing you go about like a drab.” , 

After that she went from his mind, he had business to do, 
and it was not until the evening that he saw her again. 
She was waiting for him in the dull sitting-room, sitting 
nervously in a chair, her hands in her lap. She wore a pink 
flowered summer dress, the bodice fitting tight to her waist 
and the sleeves full above the elbow, as was the fashion. 
Her hat was large, with a single rose, and she wore it above 
the mass of her dark hair that had been waved and washed 
for the first time for many years. The excitement had 
brought a touch of colour to each chede, and she glanced 
away from him shyly as thou|^ she were some girl he had 
not met before. 

“Why, Mimitte,” he began in wonder, udng his old name 
for her unconsciously; “why, Mimitte, what have you done 
to yourself?”. ^ 

And ^ answered him hastily : “Are you angry with 
me? You told me 1 could,” like a child, afeaid idie should 
be scolded. 

“No,” he said, “you dem’t undo-mnd, that’s how 1 wanted 
you to be—you ought to have this before,” and he 
went to her and lifted her up from the'chair and stood hor 
upon it. 

“Do ymi like me— chess I she aML Ic^t- 

ting he was the mait^^ lidvy’s,^ and ^ nothing but a 
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cloak-room atta:idant, one of his staff. "Do you like it, 
Julius? — wasn’t sure about the colour, and then the price 
they charged ^med wicked to me, but you said never mind 
about that. That’s scent I’ve put on the bodice, extravagant 
of me 1 know, but you always liked the scent of amb« in 
the Kasbah — ^put your head there, smell. We used to be like 
this often, didn’t we 7 It seems such ages, ago. Stay with me 
a little, like that, holding me and your head against my 
breast, it’s so lovely and makes me happy and queer. Why, 
Julitis — ^why, Julius — so silly of me — I believeS’m going to 
cry.’’ 

He stood quite still with his face hidden in her dress. The 
scent was the old Alger scent, disturbing and mysterious and 
sweet, and she felt warm in his arms and clean and good; 
she was o^ce more a woman, a child, a young thing to be 
loved. Why couldn’t she have been like this all these months 
and the last years? Something was wasted and gone. It 
could not have been his fault. He felt a tear splash on to his 
head, she was crying, then. He did not know how he felt, 
but he was stirr^ and touched in some way that did not 
explain itself. 

"You funny little thing,” he said, and kept repeating it 
over and over again, half to himself, “you funny little 
thing.” 

They were together that night, and the next night, and 
aft^ that, and each day she grew younger and prettier and 
closer to him, and was happy with a last tender rush 
of hapjaness like the late intoxicating warmth of an Indian 
siimmer. He told her she need not work any more, that -was 
over and finished, all she had to do was to look as she did, 
and be with Wm. No wta-k, no scolding, no insults at her, 
no meek acceptance of the paltry tips left on the cloak-room 
table; all she need do was to wear pretty clothes, and to care 
fmr hex hands, and be firmh and smiling when he turned to 
ho-, and to hedd hothead high brfore company. She would 
have Mm proud eff her, she thou^t, if she took pains to look 
her btet, she would have him showing her off, perhaps, 
watching Imr with a mule, she wmiM leam to be smart and 
clever and she would bp to lady. » 
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He beg 9 n to take ha- out in the evenings. They wait to 
tl» Lyceum and had the frcmt seats in the upper d^le.. 

, She wore her new dress,- and her cheeks were flushed like 
the rose in her hat, her eyes shone and she trembled with 
excitemoit. \ 

“Is this the end?” she a^ed after each act. “Will there 
be any more?” \ 

And when the play was finished they drove ba^k to 
Holbom in a hansom and she held his hands close to ha- 
heart. 

“Isn’t it wonderful?” she told him, and he laughed, for 
the fun of it to him had been in watching ha ^es. 

1 wonda why I’m doing all this?' he thought. T shan’t 
want to for long; thae’ll be otha things.’ But ^e said to 
ha ; “You’re my lovely, aren’t you ?” j 

One day in Septemba they rode out in an omnibus to 
Hampton Court, and he took ha on the riva, she prattling 
all the time in flight and trailing one hand in the wata, 
watching the glances of otha women at ha dress, and he 
laughingly told ha to put up ha parasol because the men’s 
^es were following them and he was jealous. 

The next day she was tired, she woke heavy and unre- 
freshed, she found her night-gown was wringing wet, she 
must have sweated much in the night. Ha <fld worrying 
cough had started again. 

T must have caught a chill cm the riva,’ she thought. T 
won't tdl Julius, it will irritate him,' 

She felt cold and hot in turn, she had a feva, she sat in- 
doors the whde day, rather wrached and misaable. 

“You look pasty,” he told herthat evening, and the next 
day she put rouge cm ha cheeks, saying she was betta, and 
went out and did some shopping. ^ came bade very tired 
again, coughing a good deal. 

Julius came up full of enthusiasan and vitality, he had 
heal discussing the price of his site in ^ Strand. For three 
hours he had argued andhe had won his pcant, the soin was 
agreed — ^large, of course, hut he could afftxd it— ^and Be had 
<mly to sign the agreaiteitaiid thedte wcmld be his. Build^ 
ing would start in November. 
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“Fancy,” she said, and tried to smile and show pleasure, 
but this silly weakness that had come upon her made her 
feel faint and queer. She touched nothing and watched him 
while he ate an enormOus meal. He was in a great humour, 
boisterous and rough, and sweeping aside her complaint of 
feeling tired he made love to her. 

She awoke suddaily — just before dawn — with a feeling of 
fear and dread that could not be explained. It was as though 
a blanket hung above her, and would fall at any moment 
and suffocate her. There was a weight on her chest, and 
something tearing and scratching at her, something that 
called out to her to cough, and cough, and yet if she did she 
knew a woimd would open, gaping like a sponge. She sat 
up in bed, her head swimming, and she felt her way on to 
tte floor dnd went to the washstand for a glass of water. As 
she lifted the jug the thing inside her broke, and a torrent 
of coughing rose up in her from her chest, sweeping her like 
a suffocating tide. She leant against the washstand fainting 
and exhausted, and came suddenly to her senses with the 
realisation of the stale dull taste in her mouth, something 
that came from the depths of her, frothy and strangely 
warm, the taste trf a rusty knife. She opraied her mouth, 
shuddering in nausea, and let it pass freon her, and then she 
lit a candle and looked into the basin and saw the blood. 
She was wide awake, and her mind was clear. 

'It’s come,’ she thought. ‘The doctor said it would. Why 
did it wait so long? Why did it have to wait till I was 
happy?’ 

She wiped her mouth and sat down on a chair. Julius 
stirred in his sleep, and muttered something and was 
awakmed by the light. 

“What’s the matter?” he said. 

“I’ve beat ill,” die told him after a momoit. 

'^ten somethin that’s sent you sick?” he asked. 

“No»” she saW, 

“We®, you’d faetler coshe bade 10 bed,” he said, aie felt 
helploB and very tired. S%e Wanted him to lift this thing 
from her mind and to tdl her die was safe. 

“Hiere’s blood in the basin,” ^ said, and her voice 
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sounded far away to her, not her v<^ at all. “I thixik you 
had better s«jd for the doctOT.” j 

“Blood?" he repeated, still heavy from sleep, "Have you 
cutyoursdf?” \ 

She shook her head; she began to diiver now, she was 
very cold. i 

"It came from me when I coughed,” she said; “it’s nit just 
a little, my mouth was full. It’s hsemtarhage. One of the 
girls in Ahfemed’s house had this — ^we used to take turns in 
nursing her. It isn’t anything I could make a mistake about.” 

He stared at her, got slowly out of bed and stared down 
at the basin. 

"It’s blood,” he said stupidly; it’s all frothy,” and he 
tipped the l^sin sideways. “How could all this come from 
your chest?” 

“I don't know,” she said, “it’s haemorrhage. It’s ali^ays 
like that.” 

He poured her out a glass of water. He wondered what 
he ought to do. 

“Drink this; perhaps you’ll feel betta*,” he said. She drank 
a sip and then put it away. 

“Carry me to bed,” she said, and two tears rolled slowly 
down her cheeks and into her mouth. It was weakness, he 
supposed. She felt very light in his arms. Her nightdress 
smelt stale, of sweat. He laid her in the bed and covered her 
up with the blanket. “If you lay quietly, you may get some 
sleep,” he suggested after a while. "If you’re not better in 
the morning I’ll get hold of a doctor." 

She did not answo* for a moment and tten she said : "A 
doctor will want to order in all sorts of things, there will 
be so mud) expense. Supposing he says 1 should have a 
nurse?” 

“Oh ! come,” he said, “it can’t be as bad as that. Just rest 
for a day or so, and slops to eat. A doctca' will soon put you 
right.” 

She reached out for his hand aiid held it between hers. . 

“You dtm’t understand,” site said. “Ibis isn’t just a little 
thing of resting for a few^ys. I ou^t to lunne started test- 
ing ^ore — ^months ago; two, three years ago. I’ve always 
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been near thi&— ready— and now it's come. Haemtarhage, 

I mean. To get well you would have to have saxt me to 
Switzierland, you would have to have me nursed by the 
cleverest doctors in the world. It would have meant months 
of care and trouble and expense. You couldn't afford it." 

“You're exaggerating,” he told her stubbornly, "it can’t 
be as bad as that." 

“It’s no use,” she said. “We can’t make things any better 
by pretending. I’m willing to face what’s ahead. It isn’t 
anybody’s fault, it had to happen. Only — coming now, just 
when I was being happy . . .” she broke off suddenly, and 
was silent, and stared up at the ceiling. She thought of the 
girl in Ahteied’s house lying on the little strip of coloured 
blanket, and she remembered her poor face wasted and 
terrible, and the suffering she had endured for three months, 
and how at the oid she had thrown her arms above her 
head. . . . 

“I’ll talk to the doctor," repeated Julius; “he’ll know what 
to say. I’m bad at this sort of thing — I’ve never been ill, it’s 
queer to me. I’ll talk to the dortor. He’ll know about the 
treatment, he’ll tell you what to do.” 

He was thinking about the agreement for the site in the 
Strand and how it would be signed in the morning. Why 
did ^ have to fall ill at just this time ? He had to buy that 
site in the Strand. He had always said that nothing and no 
one should stand between him and his plans. 

“I don’t suppose it will be such a long business,” he went 
on; “if you’re takoi care of properly you’ll soon be all right 
again. It’s this heat in late Septem^, that’s helped against 
you I expect." 

"I believe there are places in Switzerland not so e3q)en- 
sive," she said later; "<rf course the getting out tho'e would 
be diificult, and then having a nurse— it would all mount 
up.” She was struggling in bsr mind for some loophole of 
escape. Not the girl in Ahimed's house, not like that. 

But he was dnnl&tg of the die in the Strand. He would 
not give up ins site in the Sttuid. The agreement was to be 
sign^ to^inorrow. ' 

"If it’s really consumptiOTi,’' he said, “there are ways ci 
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curing that now. Anj^ay, it’s nothing to be afraid of . Lots 
of people go about witit consumption. My father had it for 
years: he was always coughing. He didn’t suffer, either, not 
ev^ at the end, and that it was only his heart that carried 
him o&" He went on talking, stroking h«ar hand, watching 
the curtain to see if the light were Ineaking. \ 

"You needn’t be frightened, there’s no suffczing wito con- 
sumpticm; it only nee(te rest and quiet,’’ and he was tli^king: 
To-morrow 1 shall sign the agreemimt for the site ^n the 
Strand.’ 

"No, I’m not fri^tened, you mustn’t worry about me. 
I’m all light,” she reassured him, but she was thinking; ‘1 
was with her when she died — saw her face — I was with 
her when she died.’ 

Th^ lay together, side by side, waiting for the morning, 
makir^ a little pretence to one anotho* that they were sleep- 
ing and were not afraid. 

When the doctor came to see Eka early the next day he 
sent Julius out of the bedroom and remained widi her for 
some Uttle time, the door closed, only the murmur of voices 
coming to Julius as he stood by die window in the sitting- 
room looking down upon Holbom. 

He watched the heavy drays pas along the street Qty- 
ward, and the slow plodding omniimses; now and then a 
bicycle would thread its way in amongst the horse traffic, 
while the pavements were ah^eady filled with petqile, hurry- 
ing to work. The rooms were at ^e top c£ the building, and 
bcmeath him the routine and life ai the ca^ were startup, 
his employees passing in at the swing &)ors to make them- 
selves rea^ for the business of the day. Two fellows were 
sorting to shift a^e the heavy idiutters, and a carter and 
boy were staggering into the pronises witit great blocks 
of ice. . - 

A woman was bru^ng and cteaning away die dust in 
fnmt of the cafi^ calling something ovd^ her to her 

helper inside who, hands and knees on the ground, with a 
pail of wat^ beside her, was scrubbing at the stone flocur. 

Julius closed down the window and glanced at his watch. 
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Sorely the doctor must have finished his examination by 
now. He i^ced up and down the room, he lit a cigarette, a 
thing he never’ did in^the mornings, he turned over some 
papers cm the taUe. 

In the pit«of his belly a pain gripped Mm, a pain that he 
would not recognise as fear; but suddenly for no other 
reason but that this pain must be connected with a soisation 
of grief, there came to Ms senses the memoiy of a little boy 
throwing his cat into the Seine, and the feel of the cat’s claws 
upon his shoulders as he loosened their grasp. A shudder ran 
through him and ddiberately he forced his mind away from 
the picture and began to concoitrate on the wording of his 
speech to the owner of the site in the Strand, whom he 
would be seeing in two or three hour’s time. 

Then the doctor came ifito the room, and Julius turned to 
him, the pain in his belly gripping him once more. 

"Well?” he said brisWy, waiting for no preliminary 
chatter that would waste his time, “what have you got to 
say?” 

The man hesitated and cleared his throat, rubbing a hand- 
kerchief between his hands. 

"1 gather that you must have understood the position 
from the first, Mr. L6vy.” he began; "after that haemorrhage 
of last night riiere could be no doubt in your mind. Well — 
briefly, the situation is tMs. In her present condition and 
with things as they are she cannot possibly live beyond three 
months— at the utmost. Another haemorrhage and every- 
thing would be over. The disease has too firm a hold on hor, 
Mr. Usvy. If I had been consulted before . . .” he broke 
off, searching the others eyes. "Of course,” he went on 
doubtfully, "even now I might be able to save hor, but it 
would mean a complete break-up of her presort ejdstence. 
She Wotdd -faave to be moved to a clinic aiui receive very 
special treatment. Possibly you have heard of Dcx^tor 
Under, the great authcaity on tuberculcKSis, it is Ms clinic, 
I mean; only jnm mfkt unilerstand that the expense would 
be considerafaie, smd ^in 1 couM not guarantee the result. 
A year ago Doctm Larder cured a patioit in very much the 
same condition as your— your wife, I take it. The girl is 

E* 
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living in Switzerland now — ^but there, it is for you to say, 
Mr. Ldvy; I don’t know anything about your circumstances. 
All 1 can tell you is that she might — ’might’, f say— he saved, 
but at very considerable expense; the treatment would be 
long, you understand. On the other hand," he hesitated 
again, “on the other hand, if that is out of the questicm, I will 
do everything in my power to help her, to see that she is 
c(»nfortable and that she does not suffer too much. She 
must have a nurse, naturally, and anything she fanaes in 
the way oi food — ^you see, it won’t be very long that way. 
1 am b^g perfectly frank with you, Mr. Ldvy. I am not 
trying to make things easier for you. I don’t believe you 
would have me lie to you or pretend a hope when there is 
none.” 

Julius did not seem as though he w«'e listening. He stared 
straight in front of him. tap-tapping with his fingers on the 
table. 

“That’s all right,” he said after a moment; “thank you 
very much. I understand the position. 1 want you to see that 
Elsa — she is not my wife — has every comfort and attention, 
a nurse if you wish it — ^but above all that she is not told she 
is dying. I don’t see that there is any need for that. It’s 
stupid, unnecessary. Be careful about that, will you ? That’s 
all, I think.” He moved towards the door. The doctor 
• realised that the interview was at an end, but Julius lAvy 
had made no mention of Doctor border and the clinic. 

"Thai you don’t wish me to . . .’’ he began, reaching for 
his hat, but Julius cut him shcat: “Thare is nothing more to 
discuss,” he said. “I thought I had made that quite clear. I 
mustn’t keep you. Doctor; you_are a very bu^ man and so 
am I for that matter. Will you make the arrangonents for 
the nurse to come in to^iay ?” 

They moved into the passage to due head the stairs. 
The doctor made a last effort in the cause cff htunanity. "If 
jrou would like me to arrange a ocmsultaticm with Doctcu 
border,” he said in a low voioe, “k ofiti ea^ be manaf^. 
A word to him — I oouh} let you know, about elcvoi-thirty 
this morning, he lives in Ui^er Wimp(^ Street . ♦ " 

Julius b6vy shodc his 1 k^. 
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“I can’t manage it,” he said. “1 have an appointment. 
Ctood day to you.” 

Then he turned and wait into the bedroom whwe Elsa 
was lying like a pale thin child against the pillows. 

"Hullo, you little shammer,” he said, smiling, and crossed 
over to her bed and and took her hands in his; “you’re just 
pretending to be ill, I know you. You’re a lazy little devil 
and you like me to fuss over you. That’s it, isn’t it?” 

She smiled at him, shaking ha head. 

"What did the doctor tell you ?” she asked. “He wouldn’t 
say anything to me. Tell me — won’t be afraid.” 

"Afraid?” said Julius. *T should think not! What’s there 
to be afraid of? No— you’ve got to lie hae like a lamb for 
about three months — ^fed up and petted and a hospital nurse 
to fuss over you — and after that, well, by then you’ll be 
strong oiough to be moved off to Switzaland. Some place 
in the mountains where you can bask in the sun and listen 
to sleigh bells. Does that suit you, little silly thing?” 

"Do you mean that, Julius ? Shall 1 really get well and will 
I really go to Switzerland?” 

He winked at her, laying one finger on ha cheek. They 
laughed togaha, and then she coughed, and had to struggle 
for breath on the pillows, 

‘Try and not do that,” he told her. 

"I can’t help it,” she said; “it’s stronger than me. Oh! 
I’m going to shut my eyes as I lie hae and imagine the air 
in those Swiss mountains. They say the sky is always blue 
there and the stm shines. You don’t feel the cold for all the 
snow ... the hor^ drag sleighs at quite a pace up and 
down the slippery roads. I’m sure I don’t know how they 
do it, do you? I’ve seat picture postcards of the Lake 
Lucome; pahaps I could go somewhere near there.” 

She wtot on chqtting excitedly, patting the back of his 
hand, and afta a whUe he looked down at his watch and he 
toW ha 1^ vcaist leave ha now because he had an appoint- 
mott. * 

"I suppose if S that ate in die Strand,” she said; “do be 
careful na £0 let youiself in fca- stunethkig too big for you. 
You’ll have sudi a lot of eaqpatse from now on.” 
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“Don't you worry, Mimitte.” 

“You won’t be away vary long, will you? Tho’e’s such 
heaps of things 1 want to say. 1 feel much better n^ liie 
doctor has bera; the very thought of Switzerland mai^s me 
long to be wdL Oh f dear — I'm so happy." \ 

“Are you ?" he said, and he went off to keep his appoint- 
moit in the Strand, to buy the site and to build anoth^ caf^. 

October — November — December, the weeks passed 
slowly to Julius L6vy, they dragged themsdves into little 
IKuticles of hours and minutes and would not foim toother 
to make a definite passage of time. 

The Holbom cafi was a certainty these days. It ran itself, 
the profits increased, and his personal supervisicm was only 
a matto* of formality. 

His into^ts were wholly ccmcomed with the new'caf^ 
in the Strand, and building would not begin until early in 
the New Year. Julius was impatient at the delay. The slow- 
ness of labour in England irritated him prcffoundly; he felt 
that in any other country the excavations would already 
have been finished, the foimdations laid, and the new struc- 
ture be rising from the ground. He did not see how the 
Strand caf6 could possibly be open to the public before the 
following autumn. Meanwhile he must wait, and waiting 
was not his game. He wanted to gra^ things quidcly that 
came within his reach, to create, to construct, to be for ever 
and oHitinuously connected with some movemoit. To go 
from this, and then to the next thi^g, and on and cm, to- 
matn>w and to-morrow, his mind and }|is body and his soul 
ifipaching out to some hidden phase <ffti»e future. There was 
only one thing in life that mattered at this mcnqmtt, and that 
was woric; the satiiffaction cff makfag realities out of the 
^any thread of a dream; and diose reidities muitt come 
quickly to him because toi, twoity, ihirQ^ years wirere not 
long in the existence td amet man. begone bom 

Mm too soon and there he would Im $mhding wi& ^ bare 
threads in his hands. 

Thoe was not ti^ fair Ml be wouM do, not 

oiough time to create and to posKsdons^ but be- 
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cause of the brute stupidity and incomprehension of those 
beings humbler than himself he must endure the long jiiours 
of Oi^ber, November, December. 

Elsa, coughing her life away in the little bedroom next to 
him, was happy in the ignorance of death like a child who 
believes in G«>d. 

Time was not slow to her, the seconds passed on the crest 
of a wave and so out of her reach for ever. 

She lived in a world of pure imagination : white moun- 
tains that stood above an azure lake, heavy branches laden 
with snow and the cold clear jingle of sleigh bells round the 
bend of the mountain. She lived in a wooden chalet among 
the tree-tops, the wide windows open to the sun, and whexi 
she leant ov« the wooden balustrade she would see Julius 
coming to her from the valleys below, smiling up at her with 
a wave of his hand and brushing the snow from his cap. 

This nurse who cared for her and moved about the room 
with silent feet, shifting her pillows, mixing her food, she 
was only a tenaporary vision that swam before her conscious 
mind now and again; she could not disturb the happiness 
and the peace. Sometimes even Switzerland would go from 
her, and she would be in Alger once again, the street cries 
of the Kai^aah humming in her ears, the chatter of women 
bdiind drawn curtains, a scmg, a note of music, and the beat- 
ing of a drum. Between ho* hands she hdd the purple 
bougainvillea flowers, and the greai leaf of eucalyptus, she 
crushed her face amongst the deep dark moss that grew at 
Mustapha. Like a brea^ of soft air in ho* nostrils came the 
wann lingering amber sCent, and the white dust of the 
cobUed streets, saddle leather from a merchant’s shop, the 
smdke a dgareixe. Sie would lift her head from the 
inflow and would be Julius beside her, looldng down 
at her from a tong distance, and this would bring her home 
to the Utde bedroom and tbt sound of the trafiic in HoUxmi. 
She stnSed at him, ^ talking was an effort these days, she 
knew not why, ana he would say: “You’re looking much 
better, •! bdieve you’ll be up in a week or two,” and his lies 
were messages of beauty to her, Ininging much annfort and 
a drawing away aS pain. 
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"When shall I be able to move to Switzerland?” she whis- 
pered, and "Soon," he said, watching ho* face, seeine in her 
eyes the jude lost look that had been I%e’si the Icwk that 
Iwlongs to the djdng, the look of those who hug within thm- 
selves the flickering light of the secret city. TTien heWlked 
to her, made little descriptions of people in the caf^, ml she 
waved her hand at him to stop, for he made her lan^ too 
much, and laughter hurt. 

"You’re killing me,” she protested, wiping the tears of 
laughter from her eyes; “you musm't do it, you’re killing 
me,” and then he would tell her stories instead, going over 
the things they had done together in Alger, remembering 
snatches of conversations, music and laughter, the words of 
songs: 

I 

"J’ai tout quittd pour I’ingrate Sylvie, 

Elle me laisse, pour prendre im autre amant — 
Plaisir d’amour ne dure qu’im moment — 
Chagrin d’amour dure toute la vie . . .” 

she humming under her breath, and smiling: "Again, Julius, 
again.” 

October — ^Novmnba- — ^December, little fragments of time 
that were seconds and were eternity in one. and Julius with 
his days spent ovw the new building in die Strand, absorbed 
in the plans for it; like an obsession it was to him, like the 
star to the scientist and the explorer who sees the path 
across the mountains. And so back to Elsa in the ev«iing, 
whom life and beauty had forsaken without her knowledge. 
1^ saying to him with her child's faith : 

"I'm much bettM-, aren’t I?— much better. I shall 
up and look out of the window with you on New Year's 
Eve.” - 

“Oh! you,” he sAid, "you're nothing but a pretence, 
Minrittc. You aren’t iU at afl. Why^ yira’U be flown on the 
air and gone from me, you’ll be burying your fact in the 
mow atove Lausanne." And be wa^ ctmtfmtled in some 
way that his lies wa* truth to her. ^ 
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She died on December the twenty-ninth after another 
haemorrhage. 

He came back about six-thirty in the evening, having 
spent a full long day with his contractors, and having finally 
arranged that work should begin in earnest on the first of 
January. He was in tremendous spirits and it seemed to him 
that life once more belonged to him in every way; he could 
create and control it as he wished, and this world was his 
own WOTld for his own purpose. The night was clear and 
beautiful and cold and he walked without a hat so that the 
air should sting him, bitto- with frost. 

The pavements were filled with people hurrying home 
from work, the lights splashed upon their faces and lit the 
windows of the shops, still gay with holly and Christmas 
fare. 

Julius was thinking: ‘Next year — ^five years — ^ten years,’ 
never at rest, never at peace, but it came to him with a glow 
of exultation that it was all part of his own strength, this 
glamour of living, his health and mind and vitality were one 
and the same thing, they led him in his search like the glory 
of a spark rising strong and bright in the darkness of the sky. 
He remembered Jean Blangard walking home to Puteaux on 
Saturday nights, his bargaining done for the day, his money 
safe in his Mouse, singing with the sheer joy of animal living, 
laughing, drunk, his arazy blue eyes tum^ to the stars; and 
in Ms sensation of power and strength it seemed to Julius 
that Grandpb^ . Mansard was with him now, alive in Ms 
blood, Ms great voice in Ms ear. 

He ran iq) the stairs to the little poky rooms at the top of 
the building, caring for nothing and for no one, and the 
nurse met Mm outride the bedroom door, and she toM him 
that Elsa had had another hsmorrhage and was dying. He 
went into the rocm without a word, and he watched her as 
she lay with har face upturned plucking at the sheets and 
she tried to say Ms^me and cal]|<a;o Mm, but her strength 
was gone from her.' 

He saw te ller eyes that she knew she was dying, and that 
her faith was gate and ste was afraid. He saw that she did 
not briieye in (^xi, or ctmiinuation after death, and that tMs 
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was the end fco* her and she would never see him again. She 
would be a candle blown in the darkness. He saw/b^ her 
eyes that she knew now he could have saved ho- (had he 
wanted, but he chose to let her die, and she did non under- 
stand. \ 

All this she told him with h^* eyes, but she could not say 
his name, and he stood beside her bed and hdd her hand and 
watched her die. She was Elsa no longer, not a woman, nor 
a child, but a little frightened thing with claws digging into 
his flesh, a thing that clung to him for safety and was thrust 
between the bars of a bridge to be lost for ever, and buried 
and forgotten. , 

Afterwards he went on holding her hand, empty-minded, 
uncmain of his feelings, puzzled at the strange imper- 
sonality of dead people, and he wondered if the horror of 
this would dwell within him and be part of him. 

After a while he wanted food, and he went down to the 
cafd and had supper, and whatever he felt oi Itmeliness, or 
grirf or pain was swamped and hidden by the wave of fear 
and diankfulness that it was not he who lay upstairs so 
ctrfdly impersonal, but somebody else, and that Julius L6vy 
was hungry and alive. 



Part Three (1890-1910) 

MANHOOD 

There was a fellow in the City who was making a name for 
himself. A Jew of course, but nobody knew where he came 
from. He sqioke English perfectly, though with a French 
accent. 

He had burst upon London from the unknown, his star 
rising in a night and his two big caf&, one in Holb(»n and 
one in the Strand, drew wealth like a magnet having seized 
the popular fancy of the middle classes. 

Julius L6vy was making money hand over fist; he knew 
exactly what he wanted and went straight for it. 

As he had expeaed, the building in the Strand was an 
encmnous success from the start, it was a larger and more 
important affair than the ori^al caf^ in Holborn; it catered 
for the mass of pleasure-seeking and theatre-going public, 
who could not afford hotel or restaurant prices. 

During the day business men lunched there, office clerks 
and salesmen, but in the evening the caf6 took on a different 
a^ect. There was a spirit of gaiety in the air, the large 
white building was brilUantly lit and an orchestra played on 
the first floor. It wa^considwed rather 'fast' to dine at 
livy’s in the Strand, the place was novel and amusing, and 
the sober, effidoit business-like tone of the day changed to 
som^ing rariier breathless and intriguing. 

This Jewish fellow was clever enough to realise that a 
bad mycHrai tcme would kill his business, but a romantic and 
Yagudy suggeluive aura was sufficient to set it going with a 
swhtg. f , 

Young earis with actresses, na^ous gentlemen with other 
men’s whpes, and the ordinary Sentimental cockney couple 
who hdd. tinder the table, they w«e aU of ^em fish 
to the net and vety prcSltaHe fish into the bargain. 

“ . ^ *39 
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“He’s not gdng to make it pay, he'll go smash in a year,” 
said the doubtful ones. “You can’t run a place on those lines 
and put by a'fortune,” but he did make it pay, and he did 
not go smash, and he made mco-e money in two yeai^ than 
anybody dreamed. 

One man had believed in Julius L^vy since his stai had 
first risen cm the horizon. Rupert Hartmann, a director of 
the Caitral Bank, had had his eye on that Strand site, baore 
anybody had heard of Julius L6vy, and it was while he was 
in Berlin on another affair that the younger man walked in 
and captured his market. Hartmann was disappointed, but 
he coidd afford to be magnanimous, and he found him> 
self definitely interested in someone who had seen the 
advantages of that site beside himself and who had had 
the wisdom to buy at the psychological moment. ! 

“Who is this chap?” he asked, and everywhere met the 
same reply ; "Nobody knows; bit of a mystery. Keeps him- 
self voy much to himself.” 

The banker was determined to unravel the mystery. He 
realised that L6vy would one day be a big proposition, and 
besides this he was keenly interested in his fellow-men. He 
ran his quarry to earth in the Holbom caf6, where he found 
him living like a pauper in a couple of rooms at the very top 
erf the building. He had imagined the typical Jew, deek, 
round-bellied, immensely pleased with himsdrf and his 
wenrks, risoi from the gutter and spla^ng his new wealfili 
to the world by wearing a diamtmd ring on his middle 
fingo*, jHObably surrounded by a phimp vt^e and a host of 
children. 

He was considerably intriguedto thscovor a young man 
a little over thirty, very tall, very thin, who did, not lode 
as though he had oiough to eat, whose bladk eyes stared 
strangdy fnnn a pale face, who, while he talced whh the 
wisd^ of fifty years, tapped with fingns restlessly on 
the table before him, and who suihlenly confessed, with the 
candid smile of a child, that btely Im Bad found it very 
difficult to sleep. 

Hartmann glanced about the roosn, bare and Ihabi^, the 
sort of room that even a detheainhtg tleee poundsa we^ 
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would despise, the window shut for all the summer weather, 
dust on the floor, solitary, no sign of a woman. 

“What’s the idea in this?” he asked bluntly; he enjoyed 
breaking in upon people's private lives. “Are you trying to 
be eccentric or what ? The hermit of finance, eh ?” 

Julius L^vy looked surprised. 

“What’s wrong?” he said. 

“Well — everything,” laughed Hartmann; “a common 
shoe-black would be ashamed to live here. I shouldn’t 
think a penny has been spent on this room for years.” 

“I can’t afford to live an}rwhere else,” said L6vy, and it 
seemed to the banker that this reply came from his lips like 
a sentence from a parrot; it was mechanical, it was some- 
thing learnt by heart. 

“Can’t afford it?” repeated the banker in astonishment. 
“Why, good heavens, man, you must be making about 
twenty ^usand a year since you opened the Strand caf6.” 

Julius L^vy was silent. He went on tapping with his 
fingers on the table, and his face was expressi(ailess, Hart- 
mann wondered whether he was mad. 

“What are you going to do with your money?” he asked, 
watching his eyes — ^what an extraordinary fellow this was 
— and the younger man shrugged his shoulders. He refused 
to be drawn. 

“Well, I suppose you’ve got everything all planned out 
ahead?” said Hartmann. 

“Yes." Still only monosyllables. 

‘Tou’re a bit of a fanatic, L^vy, that’s what’s the matter 
with you. I’m not sure whether you are a devil or a saint. 
Tell me— -to satisfy an old man’s curiosity — did you have 
all this in your mind as a youngster?” 

Hiis time Julius L6vy laugh^. He became human for a 
moment, and that he looked out of the window, a shadow 
m Ins isLCt, bafflii^, inscrutable, as though he had reached 
fm* a secret a»d found it gone. 

“No" i» said. '“As a boy I want«l to be a Rabbin and 
chant in the Temple, l wanted to make music.” 

Chi an Impulse he opened a drawer in the table and 
Imcim^tout t.flute, , . 
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“My fathor used to play tiiis/’ he said : “he never had a 
sou in his po^k^, but 1 think he was happy. I’ve tmed to 
play it, too, but 1 can’t. Evoi if I had lessons it would be no 
good. 1 haven’t ^e gift. 1 build caf6s instead." Ti^ he 
put the flute back in the drawer. \ 

Rupot Hartmann felt uncomfcntable. It seemed td him 
suddenly that he was an intruder; he had no right m be 
thoe. There was something about Ldvy that he did^not 
understand, something fatal, sinister, a quality of pdness 
that was stran^y inhuman, that called at once upon your 
IHty and your hcnror. and yet there he was with a smile on 
his face, a young fellow, likeable, charming, a brilliant 
creature who did not know what to do with his money. 

The banker held out his hand. 

“This isn’t the time or the place to talk business,’’ he feid; 
“but 1 think we can be useful to one another in many ways. 
1 admire your mind and 1 want to know you. If you’ve 
nothing better to do I’ll be very pleased if you would have 
luncheon with me to-mtarow, one-thirty at the Langham.” 

Julius went to the Langham the following day, and that 
lunch was the beginning of a friendship between the two 
men. Hartmarm had spoken sincerely when he said he 
admired Julius’s mind; it was wild and untutored in many 
regjects, but it was ddinite and it was exciting, and it was 
a mind that would never be cmitrolled 1^ another. 

Hartmann was a widower, and although he had a host of 
friends, was exceedingly popular and went everywhere, in 
some respects he was a lonely man. He became attached to 
Julius L^vy, not only because of his Inain and his brilliance 
which hrou^t harmcmy to thdf~busine$s rdationship, but 
because of his personality, and because he fancied he saw 
in the younger man a remote Itmdiness that he could under-> 
stand. In his way Jtilius grew fond of the dderiy brnikar. 
too; for the first time in ^ Me he had met with acmsecme 
wh^ mind and sense were not inferior his own, and 
thqr could think alike and ^peak the same llimit^gei Beddes, 
Hartmann was a jew, he was oae a£ Ms 0 wn pet^h. Some- 
thing radal, something {uimitiye and ddip thew them 
together. Hartmann was cultured, a coiuKflsseur in int. 
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lito^ture and music. The things that Julius had hithmo 
pas^ by were now shown to him, and his own natural 
instinct bade ’him appreciate the value of such knowledge. 

"I’m going to show you; I'm going to take you about.” 
warned Hartmann. ‘Tto hermit nonsense of yours has got 
to be stopped. You’ve been allowed to go your own way 
too long. You can’t conquer the world unless you live in it. 
Didn’t your own sense ever tell you that?” 

At first the task was a difficult one. Julius was used to his 
own company; he liked bring alone. He did not care to 
move out of the lonely, cheap rooms in Holbom where he 
sat with himself and his dreams; dreams that were never 
idle fancies but that came true with a swift suddenness that 
might have frightened anoth^ man less sure, less certain of 
his own destiny. 

“You don't undwstand, Hartmann,” Julius would say. 
“I’ve got to work-Hliat’s my life. I’ve got to schone and 
plan and think out problems. Whether it’s words with some 
fellow and coming to an agreement, I the winner, he the 
loser; whether it’s a new idea for the restaurant, whether 
it’s merely loddng ahead and covering a sheet of paper with 
figures, it’s work to me, it’s ateorbing — ^it’s my life. 1 don’t 
ask for anything else. I’m not young, I don’t want to be 
amused. I tell you I’ve had all that.” 

The banka* shook his head. “How old are you ?” 

"Thirtyvtwo — thirty-three; what does it mattw?” 

“My dear L6vy, it’s absurd to talk like that at your age. 
Had everything! Why, I’m double your years and every 
day I come acro^ sonu^ng fresh, something new. Books, 
pictures, mai and wcnnai, &e c^pera. I tell you I couldn’t 
exist without interests of this scat. Making money doesn’t 
smamt t» much in the long run after all. Don’t you want 
to seaurch and look about you ?” 

Julius made a geaure with his hands, and across his face 
cante tibtat satne ^<k>w of Icaiging that Hartmann had dis- 
comedbelcice. * 

'%ook ahout” ho said, “search. I’m always searching— 
how can you know? I tell you Tm twwity, thirty times 
mcxe paa)dc»»^ ^fidm'esiHid hi life than you have evo* 
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been. Search . . He brc^ off abruptly and lit a cigarette, 
and when he spoke again it was on ano^er subject, ^e rise 
of cmain shares in a new company, and whether Hai^ann 
knew if they were worth anything. The banker took ms cue, 
nor did he attempt to re-open the conversation; but He was 
more determined than ever to bring Julius L6vy out of his 
shell into the glare of public life. \ 

Slowly and surely he had his way. It started with moving 
Julius from the sordid uncomfortable lodgings over the cafd 
in Holbom to a suite of rooms in the Adelphi. 

He chose the decorations, he chose the furniture, he chose 
the respectable capable housekeeper and her husband, the 
quiet, discreet valet. He arranged the whole apartment as 
(me eminently suited to a bachelor of considerable means, 
and all Julius had to do was to get into a hansom in Holbom 
and drive there, the latch-key in his pocket. 

Julius was a little disturbed by this first experience of 
luxury. Flash and show were needful to the success of his 
caf&i, but he was imaccustomed to it about his person. These 
long, low looms, this soft carpet, the shad^ lamps, the 
quiet, instead of the racket in Holbom, and then the valet 
who laid out suits of new clothes on his bed and hardly 
talked above a-whisper. 

The peasant in Julius, the simplicity and the carelessness 
of living that was Jean Blangard, made him tincomfortable. 
He was expected to bath once a day, to change his linen, to 
clean his finger-nails, all surely very unnecessary and a great 
waste of time. 

The valet put him out a cle^ shirt each mtxning, the 
collar of the last one hardly soil^; his laundry bills would 
be minous if this continued. 

Julius was at his worst with servants; he did not know 
how to talk to them. 

This valet was a superior fellow. He had scane education 
and wotdd have scorned the company oi a HgJiMmarted, 
drunken peasant who sold cheese in a Inarkea-place. and 
yet here he was waiting for orders from Jtihut t6vy. soft- 
vcHced, his hamis hehind him; '*Yc^ sfr.” goal, dr." 
Julius could not the mamto'. He could only 
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be boisterously familiar and a little vulgar or switch to the 
opposite extreme and become over-bearing, absurdly high- 
handed and something of a bully. 

“Treat them as you do your employees in the caf 65 ,” said 
Hartmann tactfully. “Be natural, be yourself.” 

“That’s different,” frowned Julius. “I can manage my 
cafd crowd. But here — I don’t know, this man gets on my 
nerves.” 

“He doesn’t like the way you speak to him,” said Hart- 
mann. “You order him about as though he were a galley- 
slave one moment, and the next you chaff him as if «you 
both slept with the same woman.” 

“Why couldn’t you leave me alone?” said Julius. 

“Because once you get used to this sort of thing you won’t 
want to go back-— ^it will get into your blood, and keep 
you. We’re going to the opera to-night and you’ll meet some 
charming people, pretQ^ women, intelligent men.” 

“My dear iWtmann, why the opera? And 1 detest the 
English aristocracy : they’re snobs, they bore me. If you 
want me to have an amusing evening, let us dine in my own 
Strand caf6, drink a great deal more than we need, and then 
go and find a couple of women at the Empire. That’s the 
only sort of amusement I understand. Personally, 1 should 
be perfectly content to stay here and do some work.” 

But Rupert Hartmaim would not be moved. 

“There’s a strain of vulgarity in you that has got to be 
cured,” he smiled; “those Imds of yours — ^they show breed- 
ing. But don’t bite your nails. And I would rather die than 
be sem dining in your cafd. No, come with me to the opo-a 
and to Lady Foulke’s party afterwards. People are excited 
about you and want to meet you. I promise you you won’t 
behead.” 

And Julius thought of Grandp^re Blan^ard after a fair in 
Neu^y, lying mi ^ floor of his cart with a woman while 
the ratded over the cobbled stones to Puteaux, 

breathless and laughing under a drunken moon; and it 
seemed to Mm that for all his racial sympathy and his quick 
brain, Rupert Hartnuiim and Mmself were poles apart from 
one 
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He went to the opera, though, and to the party that fol* 
lowed; half against his will he found himself accepting other 
invitations, meeting hew peqple, and having (Mice tal™ the 
plunge it was difficult to draw hack. \ 

Hartmann managed his introductions judiciously; h^ook 
care that Julius L6vy should m^ pec^le with s<Hne de^ite 
appeal, financiers, politicians, men whose conversion 
would not be of the heavy English type spoken of so con- 
temptuously by Julius, and women possessing the maximum 
of charm, intelligence and breeding. 

Julius was still a little scornful of what he termed the 
English aristocracy. He said he did not understand them, 
he had no use for them, and Hartmann very wisely did not 
press him on this point, guessing that in time Julius Lhyy's 
fortune and attainments would bring him in contact with 
just that very set he affected to desjMse. 

Meanwhile, he was more at ease amongst those he called 
his own people, men who had obtained some position in the 
world tlHough their own endeavour. He met scnne erf the 
big important Jewish families — all of them friends and some 
of th«n connections of Hartmann — and with these Julius 
felt that he was on his own ground; he was never looked 
up(Mi as a foreigner or an interloper, because they were all 
membm of the same race, and any country could bel(Mig to 
them. Here again, as with Hartmann, he moved amongst 
men and women who spoke the same language; they held in 
some queer indefinable fashion his great rapacity towards 
life, his hunger and his thirst, they did not rest in their lives, 
but leant out to seize the world with their hands, never satis- 
fied, never appeased, and hiding in the core of tlwir being a 
seed of limeliness and of frustration, a faint Ur shadow of 
mdanchedy madness. It was from ^ own people that he 
learnt to ^preciate the s«ise of culture, beautyin the fimm 
of a painting, a statue, or a ba* of music; if it was not his 
own ^ learnt die compelling neceaity ai possessing jud^ 
meat and good taste. Ihhi was tight, that^ouier was wnm^ 
that picture was dead, and here was the art <ff the future; 
he was told that thme wexe of iffilaeid importance, 
and because of his flare of umteiatfindibg a Jidle gem of 
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brilliance within him that was g«iius, Julius learnt quickly 
and made few mistakes — ^but somewhere the ghost of Jean 
Blangard winked at him, his tongue in his cheek, cynical, 
calculating, and exquisitely French. 

So when Julius Ldvy was in the company of Max Lowen- 
steen the picture dealer, or Jacob Gliick the pianist, and 
one or the other turned to him, their eyes bright with 
entiiusiasm, their warm Jewish sentiment delighted at some 
rare and very beautiful thing, Julius would agree with them, 
his head a little on one side, murmuring: "Wonderful, 
wondmful.” But he would be thinking : ‘Ugly or beautiful, 
what’s it going to be worth in twenty years’ time?’ 

It was about this time that Julius began to attend 
synagogue once mare. He wanted if possible to recapture 
his mood of the old days and to climb the dizzy pinnacle of 
joy with the voice of the singer. He found it was impossible. 
He would sit still, his chin in his hands, cold and unmoved. 
Perhaps it was the difference in the English arrangement of 
the service; the rule of worship was not as Moise Metzger 
had held it, and the pale-faced Rabbin in Paris was far from 
this minister who sang through his nose and mumbled in 
his beard. Here in London there was no sense of worship, 
no bewilderment, no pain, no reaching for the clouds, but 
only an atmospho’e of Idack clothes, of fustiness, of old 
men peering at their books, and the irritating rustle of paper 
from some woman in the gallery. One Friday evening in 
April he went to the synagogue because he happened to be 
in the quarter. During the sermon he sat back comfortably 
in his seat, tilted his hat, and prepared to pass the time 
by watching the faces ot the women. During the fifteen 
minute that the Rabbi spoke, Julius never took his eyes 
off one face, and one face only. There was nothing particu- 
larly beautiful about her, but it was her air of aloofness set- 
tii^ her i^mrt from the rest of the women, ^at and the 
soious dewMit att^timi ^e gave to the droning wtwds of 
the Rabbi, that caught Ms fancy. It was a grave face, a 
pretty face; the fcice of somebody who was probably rather 
distant and cMd even with her closest friends. She was 
perhaps extremely intelligrait, she would qwak several 
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languages, she would do everything rather well and never 
look out place. Difficult to know, he judged, inMguing 
and definitely exciting to wake, but hopeless quite 
impossible to tease. 

Then he thought : ‘I should like to make her smifc’; and 
he went on watching her idly, half amused, butcon^trat- 
ing that the pretty, serious face should be turned down in 
his direction from the gallery. He won. His gaze must have 
come to her subconsciously, for she became aware of him 
suddenly and flushed. She turned to her book. ‘She’ll look 
again in a minute,’ thought Julius, and she did. 

This time he smiled deliberately, raising one eyebrow 
and pulling a face at her; she flushed all over her face and 
frowned, Inting her lip in confusion. He never withdraw his 
gaze, and she was aware of tlus; she moved in her seat, she 
fidgeted with the gloves on her lap. During the rest of 
Ae SCTvice it was impossible for her to be natural, his 
impertinent stare had destroyed her serene poise and her 
composure. 

Afterwards, as the people filed from the Oratory, he saw 
her step into a brougham that was drawn up at the side of 
the kerb. He made a step forward and when the coachman’s 
back was turned he laughed at her. fltnirishing his hat in the 
air; and because his bad manners deserved some return, and 
because she was angry, and because she knew she would 
never see him again, the serious aloof young lady of the 
synagogue ddiberately put out her tongue through the 
window of the In'ougham. 

Julius, of course, was delighted; he laughed, and he won- 
dered how old she was. Twenty-fwir or twenty-five perhaps, 
not less. 

Then he dismissed ho* from his mind. 

It was some weeks lata* that Hartmann t(^ him Walter 
Ihreyfus wanted to meet him, and they were bmh invited 
to ffinner at his house. "Not a large party,’’ he said, when 
Julius yawned, "cmly tl» family and one or two odiers. 
You’ll like Dreyfus, he’s dkmcmds you know, but he’s lost 
a lot of money latdly. Things are bdng difficult for him in 
South Africa, and course he's a regular Boer. He says 
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we’ll have a war in a couple of years or so, but you must 
get him to tell you himself. Qiarming wife. I don’t know 
the children.” ’ 

The Dreyfuses lived in Portland Place. 

“Too big for them,” murmured Hartmann, as the foot- 
man took them upstairs. “Walter’s riding for a fall. He 
never was one of the big men, but he likes to live well. All 
show, of course.” 

Their host came across the drawing-room to meet them, 
a little bearded man, soft-voiced, with exquisite manners. 

“Dear Rupert, so good of you to turn up; we’re just our- 
selves, you know, no formality, and we haven’t asked any- 
one to meet you. This is Julius L6vy. of course. I’ve heard 
a lot about you. You’re a very brilliant fellow and the envy 
of many of us. Let me introduce my wife, my sons Andrew 
and Walter, and ray daughter Rachel.” 

Julius bowed and shook hands with Mrs. Dreyfus, tall and 
handsome, a regular Jewess, the two boys both replicas of 
their father, and finally turned to the daughter, whom he 
immediately recognised with intense amusement and to her 
evident discomposure as the young lady of the Oratory. 

“I think we have met before,” he said gravely; and “I 
tMnk not,” she answered with perfect courtesy, but turn- 
ing her back as soon as good breeding made it permissible. 

'This is going to be fun,’ thought Julius, and at once began 
talking high finance with Walter Dreyfus; nor did he turn 
to the daughter again until th^ were half through dinner, 
when he pretend^ to become suddenly aware of her exist- 
ence as his neighbour, and allowing for the noise of the 
g^eral conversation at the table, he said to her: 

“Do you make a point of putting out your tongue at 
stranger?” 

“0«ly when they show themselves to be as absolutely 
rude as you,” dm replied, flushed, still angry, and evidently 
bdieving tijat he was still making fun erf her. 

Julius was amusi^ at ho" quick answer. He had half 
wqjected Iwr to dleny knowl^lge of the whole affair. Anger 
was dif«reni3 he could deal w^ anger. 

"I I lidbaved rather badly,” he said to her thought- 
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fully, “but you see, I know nothing about manneis. I’ve 
lived in the South a good deal, and in that part of the world 
to stare at a very pretty woman is considered' a commiment. 
That was the reason I stared at you, and you didn’ttunder- 
stand. You seem to be looking about you ratho* v^gudy; 
can I pass you something?” 

“I beg your pardon,” she said, "I was trying to catchWhat 
Mr. Hartmann was telling my father — something about a 
picture. What wffe you saying. Mr. L6vy?” 

‘Oh! then, she wasn’t by any means a fool,’ thought 
Julius. She had heard what he said to her, of course. This 
he supposed was a form of flirtation indulged in by young 
women of her class. Thrust for thrust, swot^lay in words. 
He reflected that carefully sheltered daughters were |prob- 
ably brought up to believe in detachment and reserve, her 
mother would tell her that “a woman should always keep 
something back, show herself to be mysterious.” 

“1 was talking nonsense,” he said, "and inddaitally 
apologising for causing you any annoyance that day. The 
fact of the matter is, I don’t care whethM* you were annoyed 
or not. I nevar bother about other pei^le’s feelings.” 

"How lucky,” she said, "that we can agree about that. 
Neither do I bother. In that way we can b^ of us be per- 
fectly happy sitting silently through dinRa*. and you will 
not be offended if I listen to Mr. Hartmann, whose amversa- 
titm is always so brilliant.” 

"I sujqKse,” he said, “that this is rather a qiedal occasion 
for you. You don’t, perhaps, dine downstairs every evening. 
Do you go to school, or do youTiave classes at borne?” 

"Now that is really charming,” she said. "How deli^tful 
that you coimder me still in the schod-n>om. Unfortunatdy 
I was twenty-fom last larthday.” 

"I was going by your maimer," he ttdd her. "Judgh^ age 

appearance is impossible nowadays. Wamea in England 
get old very quickly; they 1« tiiemsdves go to pieces." 

She was siloit at diis. He had ohvioifliy ovendiqpped the 
maih. He wondered what exactly were the limits to sword- 
play in pdite omversation. He sujqxjsed tiiat in her set this 
sort oi th^g was ctmfhiued inddhdiK^^ banter 
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between two people — and the man must play his woman 
like a fish until she made up her mind to be caught. 

‘I haven’t time for this nonsense/ he thought, and he said 
to her aloud : “Tell me what you do with yourself all day. 
Miss Dreyfus. What are your interests in life?” And she 
told him: "Info'ior things like music and painting and 
books, Mr. L6vy, quite incomprehensible to a business man 
like yourself’; and he became suddenly bored with this 
arm^ attitude of hers, this light barrage supposedly witty 
that according to her standard must be treated with respect, 
and though he answered at once : “Women have so many 
Irnig lovely hours of indolence,” he was thinking that in 
his world Jean Blan^ard would have put her cm her back 
by now. 

He glanced down at her hands. They were long, slim, 
and well cared for. Hands in women are perhaps more 
important than anything, he thought, and he glanced side- 
ways at the line of throat, the white shoulders, and the 
shape of har breasts beneath the low bodice. What he could 
see of her then was definitely attractive, and it was com- 
parativdy easy to imagine the rest. She would be big-boned, 
perhaps, and wider round the hips without her stiff corset, 
but she would be well covered, nmning perhaps to a surplus 
o£ flesh in later years. “I adore Wagner,” she was saying. 
“It’s useless to talk to me about Italian opera. I don’t Imow 
Mr. L6vy. if you know the duet in Tristan— those opening 
bars, that swdl of mystery and enchantment. . . .” He let 
her go on with it, murmuring “Yes” and “No” as s«med 
to be expected; but he was considering with some hostility 
that the vii^ daughter of a man like Walter Dreyfus could 
cmly be afpoached through marriage. He pushed the 
annoyance of this aside for a while, and soon the table was 
silent si<wlor himself and his host. South Africa, diamonds, 
market valim, England’s attitude to her colonies, and then 
inevitably London, |m^p«ty, ground rent, population, the 
ndddle dasses and the wealth of the future, Jidius showing 
his brllihuice and his understanding in a parry of words 
widi Waitar Ih^yfus that ka had not attempted with the 
dau^ttsr^- 
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Rachel Dreyfus had never met anyone quite lite Julius 
L6yy before. At first she had disliked him thmoughly; he 
was arrogant, scmmful and delibm'ately rude^ but b^re the 
end of dinner she had to admit to hersdf that he was clever, 
possiUy a ^nius in his own way, and that there! was a 
certain fascination in his way of talking and perhaps in his 
po^nal appearance that made her slightly excited and 
rather uncmnfortable. 

She was watching him now. He was leaning across the 
table to ho* father, one hand outspread in a gesture of 
explanation, his finger crooked, intent on what he was say- 
ing, and she noticed the almost unhealthy pallor of his face, 
the sleek black hair, the thin lips, and suddenly he glanced 
up and caught her gaze fixed upon him and he smiled — 
almost insultingly, she thought — ^boldly, distastrfully. It 
was as though he could see right into her and was aware of 
all sorts of things. She went on cutting little slices of pine- 
apple. but though she kept her eyes to her plate, she was 
certain that he was laughing at her embarrassment, for all 
his continued conversation to her father. She was sure that 
he could see inside her. and he knew that she knew he could 
see. • 

This is very unpleasant,' she thou^t, her cheeks fiaming; 
and she wondered why he should affect her in this way, 
because very often men had admired her and paid hor com- 
pliments, and even when ho" couan Eddie Soloman had tried 
to kiss her that time, he had not looked at her like this. 

She was glad when her mother rose, and th^ were able 
to leave the dining-room, but is th^ went from the room 
she could feel his eyes on her back, mocking, pwietrating, 
radier — well — suggestive, as if he weie saying: 1 know a 
lot about you that you don’t know yom^/ 

Later, when the men joined tl»m in ifee drawili^obm, 
die sat a little apart, pretending to turn over the leaves of a 
book, and she half expected him to ccane over to where she 
was sitting and attmpt some famOiarifjr, odious, of course, 
and distresdng, wdiicb would Imve to be; aittbibed, but he 
never mice looted in her i&Octiah, taking a seat beside her 
mother and admiring a piece of tapestry work. 9ie coaM 
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not hear tiieir subject of conversation, but her mother 
laughed a great deal and seemed to be well entntained. 
Her brothers, Walter and Andrew, joined them too, and 
wo-e evidently delighted with Julius hhry; so she imagined 
he could make himself agreeable when he chose, and had 
only shown the insulting manner to her. 

In due course Rachel was asked to sing. She went to the 
piano apparently well accustomed to this ordeal, and she 
was glad that no one should know that her heart was beating 
nervously lest she should not be in voice, and that the palms 
of her hands were wet. She did herself justice, however, and 
there was the usual “Well done, RacheH” from her father, 
and a thtmder (rf applause from the boys. Rupert Hartmann 
pnrfessed himself delighted, and she overheard her mother 
telling the well-worn story : “You know, we thought at one 
time of having Rachel’s voice trained — seriously, 1 mean. 
People have told us she has a great gift. But 1 don’t know — 
to become a prc^essional singer, rather dreadful, don’t you 
think?’’ And for the first time in her life Rachel felt irritated 
at this little sentoice of her mother’s. After all, she only 
sang moderately well, and it sounded as if her family were 
making too much of it. Julius L6vy said nothing; he con- 
tinued talking to one of t^ boys as though this business of 
singing at the piano had been a momentary and rather tire- 
some interruption. Rachel was certain t^t he was doing 
this to fluster h«r, that he hoped in some wretched, dis- 
courteous way to Weak down her barrier of dignity, so she 
wait across and sat down beside her mother and Rupert 
Hartmann, beginning an animated discussion on the rival 
merits of two tenenrs at Covent Garden, showing off her 
knowledge of voice {noduction and speaking louder than 
usual so that the othar group should hear. 

And Julius, who was reaUy intensely interested in young 
Andrew Dri^us’s account of Johannesburg and the illicit 
traffic in fahe diamemds, and would have preferred to move 
off to the smoking-room to question him in peace, was con- 
temptuously aware of this pantomime of the sister, and was 
taking: ‘What sekf-conscious creatures women are at all 
times, ^ that l am looking at hor.’ 
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Then Hartmann l^oke in upon him, clapping him on the 
shoulder goiialljr and saying.: “Julius shall tell us What he 
thinks; I've been taking him to the opoa lately.” And Rachel 
looked up at him, her eyes bright, still on the defenkve. 

“Yes, Mr. L6vy, I’m sure your reaction to Parsifal must be 
extremdy interesting, you must have been asttmis 
such serious romanticism.” \ 

‘You are rather lovely in your way,’ thought Julius, ‘but 
it would do you a world of good to be put to And aloud 

he said coldly, speaking more t© Hartmann than to her : "I 
only understand two kinds of music. One, the songs without 
words or melody that my father used to play on Ws flute — 
he was a wretched fellow who couldn’t sdl a kilo of cheese 
without muddling the change, but he played like a god — and 
the other is the music thumped on (^ms in the native 
quarter of Algiers and danced to by little naked prostitutes 
^ twelve years old.” 

There was an uncomfortable silence. Even Hartmann 
looked embarrassed, and fumbled with his watch, the boys 
glanced at each other with raised eyebrows, and Mrs. 
Dreyfus collected her manners and murmured something 
about “evaybody having their own taste,” though she was 
evidently shocked. 

The girl was gazing at the floor, her head low, idaying 
with a ccmter har handkerchief. Julius could imagine 
the revulsion of loathing, confuaon, appalled virginity and 
interest — ^yes, interest — ^in her heart, and he was glad. For 
pohaps the hundredth time he was mildly surpris^ at the 
facility with which things desirable came to him. life is 
really too easy a thing, he mused; 1 neva* seem to have a 
fl^. 

And then the servants came in with ctdfee and cake and 
the torsion was relaxed, Walter Dreyfus, wlm h»i m^heard 
the passing indiscretion, making an appearance at tlm same 
time with a portfolio of old printa.to i^tow his guests. 

Hartmann shared a cab with Jtdius tothe latto’s rooms in 
Addphi Terrace, and on the way he n^ested, as delicately 
as he aadd, that his MmS. had oversiqpped laeadh 
good mapners. “Hk potet Is, that yoo nma acccfn: these 
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people’s standards,” he said. ’’When in Rome, do as the 
Romans do. It is pmnissible to use certain words in front of 
married women — Mrs. Dreyfus is an mccellent creature, and 
very large-minded— hut not before a girl. It is, amongst 
men and women of birth and breeding, quite unforgivable. 
They’ll forgive you because you’re a foreigner, and that will 
be the only reason.” 

Julius took not the slightest offence at this scolding; he 
considered the matter cldldish and beneath contempt. He 
was only aware of considerable amusement. 

“My dear Hartmann,” he said, yawning, “Rachel Dreyfus 
is nearly twenty-five. Has she never heard of prostitutes?” 

“That is hartUy the question,” frowned the other. “Never 
mind if she passes them in the street every day of her life. 
These things are not mentioned. It isn’t done.” 

“Extraoidinary,” murmured Julius, “the h)rpocrisy that 
goes on amongst these people. Girls like Rachel Dreyfus 
many and do exactly what Ae little girls in the Kasbah do — 
the tmly thing is that they don’t do it so well. I don't under- 
stand all this secrecy and shame. When I was a child I slept 
in the same bed as my father and motha* and watched them 
as a matter of course. I found it rather boring.” 

“Oh ! you,” said Hartmann. “I can believe any nauseating 
story ab^t your childhood. But diis is different, and I mean 
it %riously. English girls are brought up very strictly. Their 
parents believe in sheltermg them from the rather coarser 
aspect of life." He laugh^, amused in spite of his dis- 
approval at Julius’s social blunder. "Wait till you have 
daughto^ oi your own," he said. This struck a new line of 
dmught in the mind of Julius Livy. 

“i suppose,” he said, "that a girl like Rachel Dreyfus— 
yfh2A is she? twenty-four, she told me— would never allow 
hersdff to be seduced?” 

"Good heavens above!” Hartmann moved in the cab, 
seriously startled this time. “What tlK devil dp you 
mean?" 

“I ^ke idafeily enot^ didn’t I ? By seduction I mean 
nuldhf love, lyh^g with a woman— whatever you like to 
call it." 
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“Fca* God’s sake don't talk sudi utter nonsens^,” said 
Harttnann. “Dop’t you realise that I’ve been trying to force 
into your obstinate unwilling larain the fact that girls of the 
Dreyfus class are different — one doesn’t make love to that 
sort of women; one marries ’em. Poor old Waltw, he’d 
thank me for introducing you to his hou%. Don’t be a fool, 
Julius.” ' 

"That would be very unlikely. What a nuisance it all is. 
Makes things so much more complicated.” ' 

“Were you attracted by Walter’s girl ?” asked Hartmann, 
tapping on the ceiling as they drew up to the kerb. "Here you 
are — I won’t come in, it’s too late. Tell me, though — ^it 
seemed to me you scarcely took any notice h»; you ^ere, 
if anything, abominably rude. She’s a nice-looking girl, 
intelligent too.” 

Julius considered the fact a moment, the brim of his hat 
pulled down to his nose, his hahds stuck in the pockets of his 
overcoat. 

"Don’t worry over her intelligence,” he said, putting one 
leg out of the cab. "She’s like any woman. Pretty enough, 
as you say — ^probably run to fat later <hi like her mother. 
Can’t take a joke at the moment, but she’ll have to learn. 
I'm going to marry her.” 

, Rupert Hartmann dropped his jaw in astonishment and 
fixed his eyeglass more firmly in his eye. Then he settled 
himself comfcntably in the cab and fol^d his arms. “Good 
heavens!” he said, and repeated it again: "Good heavens! 
Well,” he added a second or so_ later, "all I can say is that 
you We made up your mind rather quickly. My congratu- 
lations. When is lie wedding to be?” 

“September, I thought. That will give me time to fix up 
the Kensington deal.” 

"I see. Four months’ engagement. Rather ifiiort, perhaps, 
bitt quite correct. I am delighted to think d you settling 
down. Is she very much in love whh you ?” 

He tltou^t that all this was an abAird ^e. He was 
chuckling to ifimself, but whea he lodked up and saw Julius 
sundittg on the stqis ci his house he couM see by the anile 
on his fa^that he was sfsriofus. 
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"Do you honestly mean it?" he said. “My dear fellow, I 
doubt if she’ll have you.” 

Julius laughed, feeling for his latchkey, the lamplight 
showing his face yellow and lined. He look^ like a sinister 
and rather graceless faun. 

“I haven’t asked her yet,” he said, “but she'll come to me, 
of course.” And he waved his hand and went into the house. 

The episode of wooing Rachel Dreyfus counted in the life 
of Julius lAvy as something of a relaxation. The fact that he 
had met her but once and that in all probability she actually 
disliked him was no deterrent to his scheme; it was a little 
matter easily overcome and perhaps on the strength of it 
rather amusing. Apparently she was not to be taken 
casually: according to Hartmann this was impossible, be- 
cause of her birth and upbringing; so if he wanted her he 
must sacrifice to a certain extent his freedom and personal 
comfort and be prepared to marry her. 

Well, he was thirty-three and he had no ties, not even a 
mistress at the moment, love having been for the past few 
yearsneithw very necessary nor very pressing. He supposed 
that by marrying Rachel Dreyfus she need not interfere 
largely with his life, but would make an effective back- 
ground. It would mean a household, of course, and ceruin 
obligaticms, children probably, responsibilities that would 
have to be Mouldered indefinitely. Rachel would want to 
be taken about; they would have to entertain. She would 
naturally be good at that, he imagined. She would fit in as 
hostess: she wore her clothes well too, and had that in-- 
definaWe thing known as breeding which he considered 
important in a wife. Oh! yes, if he were going to do the 
thing, he believed in doing it well. No half measures in 
marriage. He would have her dress exquisitely and live in 
surroundings reflecting her taste: if luxury were demanded 
she must have it, an)^ing in that nature she required, in 
fact. They would have to live a little more splaididly than 
othw people in every way; thdr rooms must be larger, their 
food Ixttor coated— whm he came to think of it, this busi- 
ness of marriage made a tng pattern in life. 
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Rachel Dreyfits should do. From the little he had/seen of 
her he judged her la-ain to be just of that intelligsmce that 
would not jar — masculine and, thank God, Jewish raough 
to understand his preoccupation with business; but a good 
percentage of femininity that would allow her to be sub- 
servient and restful. TMnking it over, he did not s« that 
she could be improved upon. Set in a suitable frame, adj'usted 
here and there, her virginity taken from her and something 
o£ maturity, wisdom and a sense of balance developed in 
her, and Rachel Dreyfus should make the ideal wife. 

At the moment she was disturbing in ho- fashion, and 
with initiation should prove satisfying and sufficient, but he 
knew that she would never cause him furiously to dream 
nor would she instil in his body that sense of htmger and 
thirst that was fever, and desire, and death. As Hartmann 
had said in most truthful sanity : "One doesn’t make love to 
that sort of woman; one marries ’em.” 

It was now April, considered Julius, and it would suit his 
plans well if they were married in mid-September. It gave 
him exactly five months. She, he supposed, would be happy 
to undertake the matter of finding and furnishing the house, 
of bu)dng her own trousseau. Her mother would help her. 
Walter Dreyfus ought to be delighted at the whole affair. 
Daught«s were expensive things, and this one was nearly 
twenty-five. The nuurriage would go well with the entire 
Dreyfus family. As things stood, he expected that they 
would be able to announce the engag«nent early in May. 

He had, then, a bare four wee^, during which his busi- 
ness of course, could not be neglected, in which to sweep 
Rachel off her feet. 

H^ began, naturally enough, by finding out the usual 
niQvemaits of her day. Thus he learnt when ^e walked in 
the Park, when she drove shopping, where ^ wont for her 
singittg lessems, and what parties i^e was lijkefy to atusid. 
So it seemed to Rachel Dreyfus that she was always coming 
across diat ffisagreeable Julius D6vy. It Sfras qtdte S^rising 
die way he seemed to turo up at dinner parties and func- 
tkms: at the opera in the next stall to her, although he 
presumed to scoff at Wagner; and even when she walked 
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with her maid across the Paric to a singing lesson she would 
suddenly be aware of him coming towards her along the 
path, sweeping his hat from his head with a flourish, pro- 
fessing to be mightily astonished at the sight of her, and 
saying with his satanic smile : “Hullo, Miss Dreyfus, do we 
meet again?” hinting, in the most atrocious way, that she 
had walked that way on purpose with the hope of sedng 
him. He was, she thought, insufferably conceited, and he 
would take up a position at her side as though he assumed 
the right to walk beside hor. He was interesting, though, 
Rachd had to admit that — ^and very amusing. He made her 
laugh at things she felt she shouldn’t, and then he had rather 
a fascinating manna* of making out that she was clever and 
lovely, and nonsense like that in a new, original fashion, 
difficult,to e^lain. Anyway, no other man had treated her 
quite in this way. Besides, when she got to know him better, 
and they were always meeting, it seemed, she couldn’t help 
fej^ing a little sorry for him. He wasn’t English and had few 
frientb, and then living all alone like that — ^perhaps he was 
to be pitied. Of course he was terribly brilliant and slightly 
frightening, but he wasn’t very old; and then he had that 
way of looking at her that afto* all wasn’t really insultinjg 
but rather myaerious and sort of breathless as though, well 
. > . she didn’t quite know. Anyway, there it was, and she 
was beginning to think about him often. They kept on 
meeting, and first one thing and then another, it was all a 
little exciting and disturbing. She hoped that this was not 
going to aitect her; it would be so ridiculous and degrading 
to lose h» head about scmiebody like Julius lAvy, who 
was probably lau^ting at her behind her back, and kqpt 
mistresses and all that sort of thing— rather dreadful. He 
was that type of man, she felt it instinctively, but she su^ 
posed that t^&ct was he was dever and attractive, and tlds 
appealed to h«. Then she had always been very bored with 
the usual ymmg m«i and boys, friends of Waltar and 
Andrew, lh«t thiawas new to her and made life diffawit 
from what it had been. 

‘‘Rat^ is ^waya so serious,’* her motiiw* was fond of say- 
ing, *'sabe> up In her music and hdr hooks, and 
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doesn’t bother much with young people. Admurrs are 
goicrally frightened off very quickly — she snubs teem un- 
mercifully.” And there would be a generaMaugn at this. 
Rachel the blue-stocking with her sharp tongue, who would 
not smile and blush gracefully. 

’As it happens.’ thought Rachel, ‘I can laugh and 'chatter 
nonsense perfectly well when I choose, and as for fqghten- 
ing away admirers, well, I don’t know about that.’ And she 
smiled secretly to herself and looked in the glass. Funny — 
father said the other evening : “Child, you’re looking very 
handsome these days.” She wondered if it was true and why 
— ^perhaps because of this new way of doing up her hair 
puffed out at the sides; and suddenly she remembered dining 
on Tuesday with the Lewensteins and being aware of j Julius 
— yes, first names by now, very unconventional Rnd pre- 
siunptuous of him to have suggested it — of Julius looking at 
her across the table and smiling, and how she had smiled 
back. No reason for it, but it just happened, and she coqld 
not help feeling furtive about it, as though they shared some 
secret; which was absurd, of course. How could they have 
any secrets;? And yet she never mentioned to her family 
the flowers that arrived for her every morning, and were 
brought up to her room by her maid, with the card and his 
initials in the comer, nor the books with French titles that 
arrived so often, his handwriting on the flyleaf, and which 
she read in bed at night. They were voy advanced, but then 
she was nearly twenty-five, and this showed he thought her 
intelligent enough to appreciate them. Po-haps, then, she 
admitted, thwe was somethingTsecretive in their friend^ip, 
because neither of them mentioned these things wh^ h& 
came to the house and the family were present. Fathw had 
taken a great liking fat Julius, which she fdt vaguely was 
rather a good thing; the boys liked him, and mother too, so 
that these smiles across dining-room tables were apt to make 
htt feel not exactly guilty, but romantkaUy concerned in 
smne smt of intrigue. 

Smnetimes she wouktrecmve letters from him, written in 
haste after some evming when he Ited seen her, or else 
scribbled for no apparaatreascmat midn^toff intltemiddle 
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of the day. Short letters, but extraordinarily vital and 
typical of him, making out that he hadn’t slept, and at three 
in the morning he was imagining something about her that 
he left her to guess — did she feel it and did it wake her up ? 
Things like that which she supposed were rather improper 
and which ought to shock her, but they didn’t; they only 
made her dress with greater care that evaiing if she were 
going to meet him, and she would try to appear unconcerned 
when he came in at the door. 

Then it happened one morning that Andrew at breakfast 
mentioned casually he “had seen L€vy at the theatre the 
night before with a very pretty woman,” and Rachel was, 
distressed to find that this stupid statement made her 
miserable for the day. She felt angry and hurt as though 
Julius being seen with some woman was a slight upon her 
personally. She knew she had no right to mind, and surely 
this wasn’t jealousy; but her heart was beating and her voice 
was cold when she said to Julius the following evening at 
Rupert Hartmann’s: “Andrew tells me you were at the 
theatre a night or so ago.” And "Yes,” he answered, 
“Couldn’t get out of it — 1 was so bored. Fellow asked me 
to dine — I thought it was for a business discussion— and 
then he develop^ indigestion after the fish, and I discovered 
I was expected to take his wife on to the Lyceum in his 
place. Silly little woman; bad teeth. Rachel, I wish you 
wouldn’t wear that red dress; 1 can’t concentrate on food or 
wine or the conversation of my next-door neighbour. How 
many men have made love to you since I saw you last? — 
because I shall strangle every one.” And she was happy 
again, foolishly and ridiculously so, and she didn’t mind 
what he saM to ho"; it was nonsense, perhaps, but it was he. 
How absurd of An^w to have suggested for one moment 
that just because Julius should be seen at a theatre it would 
twcessarily mean . . . really, she had to laugh, it was so 
absurd; an^d then die caught herself thinking what a lovely 
place London wa^in May, the beginning of the season Md 
everytha^ was going to be delightful. She was arranging 
flowers in the drawingroom; hex mcnhe: always said she 
did flopsrs. widl mwl nobody was in but ho’. Mother had 
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doesn’t bother much with young pecqile. Admkers are 
gaiarally frightened off wry quicWy — she snubs mem un- 
mercifully.” And there would be a general laugh at this. 
Rachel the blue-stocking widi her sharp tongue, who would 
not smile and blush gracefully. \ 

‘As it happens,’ thought Rachel, *I can laugh and chatter 
nonsense perfectly well whoi I choose, and as for frighten- 
ing away admirers, well, I don’t know about that.’ And she 
smiled secretly to herself and looked in the glass. Funny — 
father said the other evening: “Child, you're looking very 
handsome these days.” She wondered if it was true and why 
— ^pa'haps because of this new way of doing up her hair 
puffed out at the sides; and suddenly she remembered dining 
on Tuesday with the Lewensteins and being aware ofjjulius 
— ^yes, first names by now, very unconventional jnd pre- 
sumptuous of him to have suggested it — of Julius looking at 
her across the table and smiling, and how she had smiled 
back. No reason for it, but it j'ust happened, and she cotjld 
not help feeling furtive about it, as though they shared some 
secret; which was absurd, of course. How could they have 
any secrets;? And yet she never mentioned to her family 
the flowers that arrived for her every morning, and were 
brought up to her room by her maid, with the card and his 
initials in the comer, nor the books with French titles that 
arrived so often, his handwriting on the flyleaf, and which 
she read in bed at night. They were very advanced, but then 
she was nearly twenty-five, and this showed he thought her 
intelligent enough to appreciate them. Po'haps, thoi, she 
admitted, tho’e was something-secretive in their friendship, 
because neitho* of them mentioned these things when he 
came to the house and the family were jwresait. Father had 
taken a great liking fear Julius, whfich she felt vaguely was 
rather a good thing; the boys likedi him, and motho' too, so 
that these smiles across dining>room tables were apt to make 
her feel not exactly guilty, but romanticaUy concerned in 
smne smt of inuigue. « 

Sometimes she would receive letters f:om him, written in 
great haste after same evening wl»m he iud seal her, or dlse 
scribbled tear no apparent reason at ntidn^t of in tile middle 



of the day. Short letters, but extraordinarily vital and 
typical of him, making out that he hadn’t slept, and at three 
in the morning he was imagining something about her that 
he left her to guess — did she feel it and did it wake her up ? 
Things like that which she supposed were rather improper 
and which ought to shock her, but they didn’t; they only 
made her dress with greater care that evening if she were 
going to meet him, and she would try to appear unconcerned 
when he came in at the door. 

Then it happened one morning that Andrew at breakfast 
mentioned casually he "had seen L^vy at the theatre the 
night before with a very pretty woman,’’ and Rachel was. 
distressed to find that this stupid statement made her 
miserable for the day. She felt angry and hurt as though 
Julius being seen with some woman was a slight upon her 
personally. She knew she had no right to mind, and surely 
this wasn’t jealousy; but her heart was beating and her voice 
was cold when she said to Julius the following evening at 
Rupert Hartmann’s: “Andrew tells me you were at the 
theatre a night or so ago.” And “Yes,” he answered, 
“Couldn’t get out erf it — I was so bored. Fellow asked me 
to dine — 1 thought it was for a business discussion — and 
then he developed indigestion after the fish, and I discovered 
I was cxpectwl to take his wife on to the Lyceum in his 
place. Silly little woman; bad teeth. Rachel, I wish you 
wouldn’t wear that red dress; 1 can’t concentrate on food or 
wine or the conversation of my next-door neighbour. How 
many men have made love to you since I saw you last? — 
because I shall strangle every one.” And she was happy 
again, foolishly and ridiculously so, and she di<ta’t mind 
what he said to !»»•; it was nonsense, perhaps, but it was he. 
How absurd of Andrew to have suggested for one moment 
that just because Julius ^ould be seen at a theatre it would 
necessarily mom . . . really, she had to laugh, it was ^ 
absurd: and then she caught herself thinking what a lovely 
place Ltmdon wsasiin May, the beginning of the season Md 
everythiing was ^ning to be didightful. She was arranging 
, the flowers ht the drawing^'oom; her mother always said she 
(hd.flo^)^ well nad .nobrdy was in but her. Mother had 
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gene off to see great-aunt Sarah at Kew, and she hpamed 
the bars of the new song she was leaming—a Frenchlsong— 
all her latest songs were French. She wondered Juhus 
knewthistne: 

“Plaisir d’amour ne dure qu’un moment— 

Chagrin d’amour dure toute la vie.” \ 

Rather melancholy words, she thought. Was it true the 
lovely part of love only lasted a moment and the sorrow 
went on for a lifetime? Still, it was just a song, and send- 
mental at that; real life was probably very differoit. How- 
evo* much one read and talked about love, one couldn’t 
possibly know really what it was like tmtil one was-fwdl 
— ^married, and all ^t. People said it was marvellous and 
one felt utterly different. She used to think any sort of 
physical business must be hateful and disgusting. She didn’t 
know how people could; she always wished mm and womm 
would just be content talking ateut books and music and 
things. But lately, she didn’t know why exaaly, she felt 
she must have thought prudishly and stupidly over various 
things. After all, if one was fond of ^ pmson, and he was 
gende and at the same time rather overwhelming, if he took 
care of one and saw that one wasn’t anl»rrassid, it ought 
to be mme or less bearable, almo^, perhaps, rather lovdy. 

Rachd sat at the piano, strumming with one finger in 
great abstraction, her eyes anywhere but on her muse and 
her.thoughts lost in some fancy, and then the door opmed 
and Mr. L^vy was announced. - 
Oh dear!— and she hadn’t arranged her hair or hor dress. 
What a time to call I ’’Bring tea, please, Sjrmmids, at once.^’ 
And "Good afternoon, Julius; nobody aKwars. to be m but 
me. I was just practising— come and at down— what ,a 
lovdy day.” The rush of words served, she hqped, to cover 
her coiffuatm, because she fdt that it must obvious in 
to fiice that ^ had been thinking about hhn. 

Jidius tixdt no notke, however; he was j^fajtndy in a 
h<^ and sli^idy irritated om smiid^ing; 

’’I was oto at the new buU#i% ip Kcashqfixm.!” Jte 
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striding up and down the room, “and I suddenly realised it 
was the tenth of May. I’ve been so infernally busy this last 
week that the-date has passed me by, confound it ! ” 

“Why should it matter?” asked Rachel very surprised. 
"Is it anybody’s birthday?” 

“No— but it was a month ago on the seventh that I first 
met you at (finnor. That makes two days over the four 
weeks. Damn ! Hartmann will win his bet.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know what all this is about,” said 
Rachel, after a pause. 

“I tell you what,” said Julius; “will you pretend that it 
was arranged on the seventh, only we kept it secret ? That’s 
easy enough. I’m damned if I’m going to lose that bet. 
Splmdid. What an idea. Will you do that for me?” 

“Do what? I wish you’d explain yourself.” 

‘Tell Hartmann that I asked you on Tuesday instead of 
to^y. It’s perfectly fair. I would have asked you Tuesday, 
but tto business has been holding me up. I bought the ring 
days ago, anyway, as I know to my cost. Here — see if it fits” 

He threw a small package into her lap and went tm pacing 
the room. 

“What time will your father be back? I don’t think I can 
wait if he’s not home by five. I suppose it wouldn't be the 
thing if you told him. Ridiculous red tape over these affairs 
always. Well, what do you think of the stone? I had to get 
a good one; your father knows too much about diamonds.” 

Rachel, twisting in her fingers probably the dearest-cut 
diamond she had eva" seen, was realising with a sense 
stupendous bewilderment that Julius had made her a pro- 
'posal ctf marriage. No, it wasn’t even a proposal; he hadn’t 
evta atttmpted to a^ har, he was merely assuming the fact 
that she had accepted him. She had never imagined a pro- 
posal would be like this. He ought to be trembling, he ought 
to be on his kiwes-r^d all he had done was to throw a ring 
on her lap and complain <rf the cost. For a moment she 
wanted to throw it .l»ck in his face, she was so angry, and 
th«ft it to her suddady, toe understanding of what had 

happimed. had asked hor to marry him; he loved her. 
it was trfieali the time, he had not been ntaking fun of her, 

»• 
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Julius and hersdf— Rachel L6vy. "This is my wife , . . 
Mr. Julius . . . Darling I love you . . . Fa^r and 
Mother, Julius and I sne going to be married . . .ll say, 
have you heard about Rachel ? . . . The bride, all in white, 
stood at the top of the steps, her hand on her husband’s arm, 
smiled down, radiantly lovely . . . The Italian lakes! . . . 
How beautiful you are, Rachel; do you know you belo^ to 
me, yes, all of you; this, and that, and those. . . 

She looked up at Julius out of a dream and she said to him 
haughtily, rather stiffly : “Yw’re taking me very much for 
granted, aren’t you ? I’ve never said I would marry you." 

Then he laughed. He put his hand undm* her chin : “My 
dear,” he said, “I wish to God I had taken you, it would have 
saved me a great deal of trouble. Don't be absurd, though, 
and unnecessarily English. I’ve decided we'll be married in 
September; it gives you time for trousseaux and all that. We 
shall have to hnd a house — ^there’ll be heaps for you to do, 
however; no need to go into it now. What’s this coming in 
— tea? I don't want any tea. Absurd meal. What a time 
your father is. I shall have to go; I can’t wait for him. What 
are you looking so prim about, with your lips pursed ? Give 
me a kiss." He laughed again, bending down to ho’, but she 
pushed him away. 

“No," she said firmly. 

“Wiat on earth’s the matter?” 

“I hate you," she said; "so overbearing and conceited — 
treating evoything as settled — I don’t like things like that 
— ^there’s heaps to be discussed^rand you bdiave to me as 
though I were anyone, a scat of gjrl to be kissed. . . . 
Symonds must have seen." 

He whistled, coarsely she considoted, his hands in his 
pockets, his head on one side. 

“Ever been kissed before ?’’ he asked* 

"No," she said, flushing. "A coutin tried once* v«ry 
Inqiertinently. 1 — I hate all that.” 

“Doyou?” hesaid. "Then you can takedtflrimi me you’re 
wnmg." And he put his arms round hear and lifted her on to 
tile s^a, and proceeded to kiss hex and make love to htf 
tiusfe for abetut five minutes, after winch he ^amied at his 
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watch and saw that now he would be possibly a few 
moments late for his appointment. 

“You need a lot of tl«t sort of thing," he said, “but I can’t 
stop now. You must wait until September. By the way, 
that’s all settled, isn’t it? We’ll be married the second week, 
roughly the fifteenth. I can’t manage it before. All right?” 

"Yes,” she said. 

“Happy?” 

“Yes.” 

He raised one eyebrow and looked down at her, lying 
flushed and slightly dishevelled bn the sofa. 

"So you damn well ought to be,” he said, and he flung 
open the door on to the landing and shouted down the stairs 
to Symonds to call him a cab. 

Julius and Rachel were married on the fourteenth of 
Sq)tember, in the year ’94. 

The wedding was held at the big Oratory in Great Port- 
land Street, and a reception followed at Portland Place. 

Walter Dreyfus was a well-known man with many 
friends, and the marriage of his daughter was therefore 
something of a function. 

Nobody knew very much about the bridegroom Julius 
L6vy. He was vaguely Fr«ich and rather mysterious, but 
heaps of m<Hiey, they said, and extraordinarily ambitious 
and would do big things, so that everyone considered Rachel 
Dreyfus had done well for herself. 

Har family were delighted, and Walter Dreyfus was 
secretly relieved that this daughter of his should be pro- 
vided for, he being considerably worried financially these 
days. Julius DSvy was perhaps a little imconventional for 
a son-in-law, but he was wealthy and was going to take care 
of RadM^; that was idl that mattered. 

Oacc site was married, Rachel was cermin she would be 
able to take Julius in hand and improve him. 

"He nee^ me*to locdt aftw him — ^he’s so funny and 
fordgn in lots of ways,” she told herself, and already she 
b^an to feel raiter experienced and mature, as thou^ she 
wereawmiaBbeqime he had kissed her. The wedding was 
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a disappomtment to her, but she would have died/rather 
than admit it to herself. It rained for one thing, ^iltog her 
dress as she stepped from the synagogue into the cimage, 
and the brilliance of the rec^tion shtsie a little false.! 

Ho* father seemed depres^ behind his smile, and uulius 
was dbviotlsly so impatient at the whole affair, so wmting 
to be gone and away from it all, that she had scarcely 'time 
to see her friends and smile upon them and alt the cake, be- 
fore he was making signs for her to go upstairs and change. 

"I won’t be hurried,” she said to herself, and took great 
pains over ho’ toilet, closeted in her bedroom with her 
mother and an aimt. When she came downstairs, looking 
very dignified and stately in her new furs and her large hat 
— really married now she felt — she found many of the 
guests had slipped away; and there was Julius, very flushed 
and boisterous, with some of his slightly common busness 
friends waiting in die hall to applaud 1^ appearance, but 
they had all been drinking too much champagne. 

“EnSn,” shouted Julius. "We were wondering if you’d 
gcoie to bed,” and there was a great burst of laughto*. How 
dreadful, how horrible, she thought — and one of his tipiqr 
friends, the worst type of Jew, vulgar and fat, sang die first 
line of a popular song in a high falsetto vcdce, and Julius said 
something in French which she knew to be disgusting. 

It was Rupert Hartmann who came to the rescue-— dear 
Riqiert Hartmann — and he kept Rachel away from the mnsy 
crowd and saw ho* safe to the cab, and bundled Julius into 
it after her, telling him he ought to be ashamed of himself, 
and had he the tickets ready for Liverpool Street? 

TlMin Julius sang French songs all the way to the stadon; 
she was thankful the cabman could not understand. As it 
was, he ovcrdpped the man whoi they drew up at Liver- 
pool Stoeet and winked at him and saM: “We've jtm been 
married” — so unnecessary and coarse. 

Luckily they had a carriage to themsdves all ^ way to 
Harwich— dm htnu^mioon was to be spmt la Germany, 
dd^dte castks of tim Rhine, her chdoo— lait |uliusr|Kdlt 
all tte beauty and romance behig a bride by wanting to 
pull <tewn t|te blinds and make kwe to her thiectly the train 
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drew oat of liverpool Street. Nothing could be more un- 
dignified OT distr«sing; she was nearly in tears, and then 
wh«i the uncomfortable, ridiculous performance was over, 
and she wanted to be kissed and comforted, he sat in one 
comer with his feet propped up on the opposite seat taking 
no notice of ho* at all, but jotting down calculations on a 
piece of paper. 

Happily for Rachel the honeymoon, in spite of its 
disastrous beginning, proved a great success. Germany was 
wondoful, the Rhine castles all she had ever imagined; the 
tour was luxuriously planned, and she discovered that being 
loved by Julius was, after the first few attempts, a glorious, 
shameless experience that made the world seem more worth 
while than it had been before. 

She returned to London and the new house in Hans 
Crescent, hardly wiser than when she left but considerably 
more human, sympathetic and indulgent, her body healthy, 
her mind contented, expecting neither mystery nor excite- 
ment out of life, but looking forward to a normal, regular 
existorce as Radiel Ldvy, however much the fundamental 
Rachel Dreyfus might be unaltered and intact. 

Strangely ewugh it was to Julius rather than to Rachel 
that married life brought changes. Rachel herself was no 
revelation to him; he fotmd her much as he had expected, 
and he had no cause for complaint. He had chosen her, she 
was his wife, she would do. The discovery he made was 
that the sensation of owning a wife, and a house, and a 
staff of imtvants, was a pleasurable one; that to order and 
be obeyed- in his own h<xne, to know he was master here as 
wdl as in his caf 6s, to mitertain guests and be aware of their 
coveunti ^bmces at his goods, and his woman, was a thrill 
(ff ke&i inteiud^ new and extremely satisfying. 

It was gpoA to watch people eat at his table and praise 
hhn to his face, peq|de who ten years before would not have 
iowered themsdves to ^ance at him in the street, they who 
possessed hkth and te<^ing and he who posses^ nothing 
at that time but incalculable ambition, a baker in Holbom. 
It was good to see how they hung upon his words, how they 
cluster^ round him with thtir eager hands and their chin- 
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less, vacuous faces; butterflies and moths swarming round 
a candle buniing bright, and their chittcr of empty voifces. 
“My dear L6vy,” “My dear Julius,” “But of course you must 
come to-night; no party is a success without you,” “Rachel, 
insist that this brilliant husband of yours stops working ^or 
once.” 

He knew that it was his money that had bought them, 'it 
was his money that drew them about his person like a 
cluster of flies, and because his star had risen, because he 
was winning, because he was a success; and he knew that 
their words were meaningless little bleatings in the air; they 
did not like him, they were afraid of him. Privately they 
gossiped about him in their fear and called him vulgar, an 
upstart, a foreigner, a Jew. He knew all this and he laughed 
and he invited them to his house so that he could despis^ 
them. He remembo-ed that they had been carefully 
nurtured and handled from the day of their birth; they 
had never known hunger or cold or poverty; and he remem- 
bered with a glimmer of exquisite pain how he had starved 
and frozen and suffered in the streets of Paris. It seemed to 
him that with every penny he made he was at the same 
time taking the blood and the life from the pockets of these 
people, that as his wealth increased so would their span of 
idloiess and leisure dwindle and be lost to them. Whoi he 
had grown to the height of his prosperity, he would have 
help^ to smash down their class of false superiority that 
had lived too long. 

So he sat, Julius L^ry, at the head of the long table in his 
dining-room, the lights from the twelve alvor candlesticks 
r^ecting the faces of those around it. He looked down at 
the mass of fruit piled high in the centre, peaches widi a 
s(rft, luscious baby's skin, fat white grapes, Ae hard prickly 
pineapple; he was aware of the tinkle ^ the cut-glass fruit- 
bowls, the ripeness of dessert mingled with the scent Of the 
wmnan on his right, the clamour of conversarion, die mur- 
mur of the butler at his dbow, the pale Inown taste 
Irrandb^. He leant back in his chair and watched the £aces 
of th^ people, tlw white soft hands of his neaghbow, her 
^gers manicured, a single diamond Inacelet on her wrist; 
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and he smiled at her voice in his ear, the smart nasal voice 
he hated : “Julius L6vy, how terribly thrilling to be your 
wife; how I envy her those pearls. . . Poor fo<d. poor 
whore, thinking with her cheap pure-bred beauty she could 
please him, so exciting to be kept by him; and he looked at 
the strained harried face of another guest, an earl, who next 
morning would be signing a contract with him, making 
over to Julius a great site on his property in the West End 
for building purposes — ^another caf6 to add to the number. 
And this fellow glanced up and caught the eye of his host 
and raised his glass, smiling anxiously, as though even yet 
some untoward accident should prevent the deal and he 
be penniless. 

Both the woman and the man were symbolical to Julius 
of this power that money had brought to him; they were 
lighting for his favour, they crawled to him, they ate from 
his hand. 

“Why are you smiling?” said someone, Andrew it was, 
his brother-in-law. And “Am I?” said Julius. "I didn’t know 
I was. Pwhaps 1 am glad that you are all enjoying your- 
selves.” And he hid his smile behind a cigar, and tapped 
with his fingei^ on the table, thinking as he had thought 
before after looking out over the roofs and chimney-pots of 
a vast dreary London ; This is mine — ^all this belongs to me.' 

Everything, the smell of food and wine and smoke and the 
scent of the women, the clamour of voices, the movement 
of the servants, all that they had eaten and drunk, the chairs 
they were sitting on, the coverings of the room, the roof 
above their hea£, the anxious smile of the man who must 
sell his property or die, all this atmosphere of unrest, of 
InUliance, of fever and of excitement, had been created by 
him and because of him. He had made it with his own 
hands« his wdl and his brain; from the taste of die brandy 
cm ins txmgue to the body of Rachel his wife, already big 
with the child she was carrying, her face calm and grave 
between the row of glittering candles — all this is mine, all 
this beltmgs to me. 

Rachel's baby was to be bcH'h in July <d the following year, 
butiAngust came and diqm was still no ;dgn of it making its 
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aj^)earance. Two specialists wa'e called in and a nurse was 
in attmdance. I 

Julius, who of course gave his consent that any measi^ 
should takoi to insure the safety of his wife, was cm- 
siderably astoniidied at all these preparaticms. He had alwajp 
imagined cMld-bearing to be an easy business; womm 
retired to their beds for three or four days to rest themselve^ 
but the actual birth would take half an hour or so, unconv 
fortable, perhaps, but more or less painless. Surely, he 
thought, these doctcn-s were exa^erating the gravity of the 
situaticm, they probably hoped to pocket a big fee, and it 
bcued him to have his mother-in-law in the house treating 
the place as though she belonged there. The whole affair 
was a damned nuisance; this baby should have turned up ini 
July and here they w^e in the second week in August wait- 
ing for it to happen. Rachel, poor child, looked appalling, 
but he supposed she could scarcely help that. Still she must 
have bungled things somehow to cause all this difficulty. 
Po'haps she had done too much in the early months, he 
didn’t know about these things, but anyway this hanging 
about was trying to both their tempers. Besid^, it interfered 
with his plans. There was a scheme afoot for opening a caf6 
in Manchester, and he was due up there for a general dis- 
cusiixi and settlement on the fifteenth Of August. It was 
impossible to arrange a meeting in London, neither was it 
practicable. He wanted to see what sort of a propm^ site 
he was buying, whether it was suitable for the purpose — he 
didn’t believe in purchasing anything blindly for all the 
^tailed map of the district. No, he wi^d go to Manchesto* 
whatevo* happened, his wife was in capable hands, afto* 
all. This baby by rights ^ould have been alive and kicking 
wdl before this date, he had purposely put off the meetfiig 
until well on in August, chafing even th«i at the dtelay. He 
genarally dinched a matter as soon as poadUe after first 
paoposal, got a contract written out and si^ed belore die 
otha* fdlow had time to wonder if Im were making a 
mistdce. 

The start iff a caf4 in Mandiester was, to his way of think- 
ing, the Srst link in tlm chain thstf eventually wretch 
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across England, embracing every big provincial town. It 
was the right moment for setting about it, too. Work and 
reconstruction would begin during the slack months and 
the caf6 be open to the public for Christmas. 

And here was Rachel waiting to produce this baby, mix- 
ing his private domestic life up in his business affairs. 

He would return to the house in Hans Crescent evay 
evening from his office above the big Strand caf4 hoping 
that the event had taken place during the day, always to 
be met with the same disappointment, the familiar figure 
of Rachel lying on the drawing-room sofa, her work or a 
book in her hands. 

“No sign yet?” he would ask. “Look here, Rachel, how 
Icmg is tWs going on for ?” 

She would shake her head hopelessly, putting her work 
aside. 

“Good gracious,” she would say. "If you think I care 
about waiting. It’s much worse for me. Mother’s been in 
to tea — she’s coming for the day to-morrow, she cheers me 
up, and says it’s sure to come soon. But I don’t know . . 

Julius strolled about the room, smoking one of his big 
cigars. She waved the smoke away patiently, she never 
liked to tdl him how she hated the smell, and he never 
noticed her discomfcat. 

“What a curse it is,” he grumbled; "if I’d known there 
was going to be all this trouUe I’d never have let you start 
this baby.” 

Rachel was shocked. She did not say anything. One 
shouldn’t motion things like that — ^besides, it was wicked. 
Birth was sacred, children came to one naturally. 

“Caiv’t you do something to make it arrive?” he 
said. “Move about, go for a ride in an omnibus — I 
d<m’t know,’’ 

“Of course not,” she said; “what a dreadful suggestitm. I 
^cndd laobably hurt mysdf terribly, and the poca* little 
baby." 

He glanced at her and laughed. 

“Not particularly little, Jud^ng by your size," he said. 
She Rudied at dtis, it: was the sort coarse, hurtful re^ 
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mark he found amusing. He would probably repeat it to 
one of his friends as a huge joke. 

“Anyway, I can’t do anything, we must just go on wait- 
ing,” she said. She wished he would sit down inst^d of 
being so restless, this tearing up and down the rooni was 
wearying to watch. Her head ached, and she was so Wed 
of her heavy, clumsy body; she wanted to be alone, or 
with her mother; she wanted for some weak, foolish reason 
to bury her head in a pillow and cry. \ 

“Well, Tve got to go up to Manchester on the fifteenth,” 
he said, “can’t put it off again. You’ll be all right, of course. 
It’ll be Christmas if this hangs on much longer, the child’U 
be born with long hair and a complete set of teeth.” 

He laughed again, his fancy tickled at the idea, but 
Rachel was wondering whether it was true that when a 
baby was late in coming it meant very much more pain; 

“Don’t bang the door, dear,” she called out in warning, 
but she spoke too late, he had slammed it behind him with 
a crash, setting her nerves on edge, and she heard him howl- 
ing down the stairs to the butler to fetch up some drinks. 

It was on the Sunday aftemocm when they were sitting at 
tea — her mother, Julius, and the nurse — ^when suddenly she 
clutched at the table in front of her, crying out aloud, a 
wave of heat fanning her and little beads of sweat breaking 
upon her forehead, 

“Oh I Mother,” she called. “Oh! Mother, what is it?” 
and she put out one hand on the nurse’s arm to steady 
herself. 

“Thank God at last,” said Julius; “this is what we’ve 
been waiting for. You’d better get her upstairs, nurse* 
Want any help?” ^ 

He seemed to be treating the whole affair as an enormous 
joke. Now he would be able to set off for Manchester in the 
morning aftd act the proud father. He was considerably 
put out when the doctors told him at midnight thaf judg^g 
by the baby’s posidem it was not likely to be bom before 
twenty-four hours. 

His mother-in-law took hold of his hand, she, too, looked 
white and drawm and there wi^ tpars in her eyes. “Rachel 
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is being brave,” she said, “she is struggling all the time. You 
must be brave, too, Julius dear. Try and get a little rest 
now, because'to-morrow will be a long anxious day." 

“I know,” said Julius; “you'll have to Avire me every few 
hours at Manchester,” 

“Manchester?” she repeated stupidly. “But you surely 
won’t be going now? Don’t you understand Rachel is 
desperately ill?” 

“Yes — ^the doctors have explained.” 

“Well — ^then you . . .” Mrs. Dreyfus paused, baffled at 
the expression in his eyes. 

“The train leaves at nine-thirty,” he said; “you’re right 
about getting some rest while I can. Tell them to let me 
know if there’s any change during the next few hours. 
Good night.” 

When he Irft the next morning there was no difference 
in Rachel’s condition. He did not go in to see her, the nurse 
thought better not. He called to her through the door, but 
she did not seem to hear him. “Poor old Rache,” he cried, 
“this is bad luck — stick to it, you’ll get through,” and he 
turned to the nurse. “Is she suffering much?” 

“Yes, sir — I’m afraid she is.” 

"How dreadful." He frowned, trying to worry it out. 
He did not understand pain. He went downstairs to the 
cab which was to take him to the station. 

He arrived in Manchester in time for lunch, and then 
proceeded to the offices of Draxwell Ltd. in the afternoon. 
As he had feared, the delay in the proceedings had caused 
the pK^iwty ovmMS to reconsider the original price; it had 
seemed to them, on thinking things over, that they would 
be making a poor bargain in letting the property go for the 
sum at first proposed. They now stipulated for a thousand 
pound increase. Julius L6vy would have none fi this. He 
had goi^, he declared, to bis limit. So, they insisted, had 
they. Titis haggling continued for at least three hotirs, and 
he succeed in bating them down to an inaease oi five 
hunted only. By this time he had missed his train bade to 
London, nor had he yet inspected his future propoty. 
you,** th^ ssdd, "in any immeffiate hurry?” 
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He thought for a moment “No,” he said, "1 don't chink 
so. I would prefer to see all I can ttxiay.” 

They took him almig to the big block who'e he wiould 
construct his caf4 and he could see at once what aifine 
place he would have, the excelloice of the central posiiran, 
the proximity to the new theatre. \ 

Like a child with a new toy he examined the building 
from every angle, he pointed out what part of it should 
be pulled down and what should remain. 

It seem«l to him that it would be a novel idea to make 
use of the iirst floor in the form of a gallery, looking down 
upon die ground floor beneath, that this would give an 
impression of space and would, at the same time, facilitate 
service. “You see what I mean ?” he said to the elder Drax- 
well. “By cutting away here and allowing for the outsi^* 
walls — I’m certain it could be done. Tdl me, who’s the 
best architect here?” 

They gave him some name. ‘Td like to see him,’*^he said. 
“If he’s any good I’ll use him on this job. Can we get hold 
of him now?” There would apparently be some little 
dday. 

“It doesn’t matter. I’d like to see him if he can be found,” 
he said. , 

Then a bc^ came along with a telegram from Draxweil’s 
office. 

"This has just come through for Mr. L6vy,” he said. 

“Give it here,” said Julius, and he tore it open and read: 
“Rachel weaker — strain proving too much impossible 
operate because of heart — situation smouS' — can you re- 
turn at mice — ^Martha Dreyfus.” __ 

He stuffed it in his pocket. “No answra”,” he said. “Lode 
Iwre, Ehnxwdl, try and get hold of that architect, will you ? 
It means npssing anther train, but m catch tihe midnight 
e»pres5 instead.” 

“Will that be all right for you?" 

“Yes — suit me fine. Let’s have a look wt that ipound floor 
agaht" said Julius. ^ 

So he sdtled his business wMi great shisfactiaQ. windhig 
up the day with dinner at an hotel in cc»ap^ with the 
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architect, and he arrived at the station with three minutes 
to sj^e befmv the midnight express left for London. 

His caf6 affairs concluded, he now had time to consider 
his domestic life, and he took out the wire and read it again. 

He realised that it was well within the limits oi posri- 
bility that he would return home and find that Rachel was 
dead. This had to be faced, nor did he shrink from it. Yes, 
he loved her in his fashion; at any rate, he did not want to 
lose her. Doctors were useless, he supposed, in a case like 
this, the whole thing depended probably on a woman 
having courage. He thought of Rachel white-faced and 
serious, and he stared in front of him, tapping with his 
fingers on his knee. He arrived at Hans Crescent sh<»tly 
brfore five. He let himself in, Mrs. Dreyfus must have 
heard his cab, for she was waiting at the head of the stairs. 

“Well?” he said. 

She sl^k her head. “It's still the same," she said, "they 
caii't do*anything. She’s so tired, she doesn’t seem to be able 
to struggle. C&! Julius . . .” She broke down, stretching 
out her hand. 

“All right He said. “I’ll go up to her.” 

“The doctors are coming back at seven,” she told him. 
“They said it ws^^ no use waiting — ^nothing can happ«i 
before then. Nurse and I are watching for any change.” 

He wait up to his wife’s room. Rachel was lying very 
still, she star^ UP at him without recognitimi. The nurse 
was bending over her, wiping the sweat from her f(»%head. 

“Will give her an anaesthetic?” said Julius. 

The nurse supposed so. 

“I don't believe that’s right,” said Julius, “it will make 
her weaker, and take away her fighting sense. She ought to 
struggle.” 

"The doctors are afraid oi the strain, sir.” , 

“They dmi’t know,” said Julius, "Rachel isn’t delicate. 
Sim’s made welL she's built few this~4 know her body 
better than they 

‘TRachd,” jfultos, “Rachd, look at me.” Her eydids 
fiuttaed, die Startup at him. She cried out with the pain, 
twisring on her side. 
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“Rachel,” said Julius, “I’m going to hdp you. Give me 
your hands.” He took hold of them and held them tightly. 
“Keep your feet'against the rail,” he said. 

The nurse touched his arm. “You’ll kill her,” she ^d, 
“she won’t stand it.” 

“Get out of here,” said Julius. 

"I’m in charge, sir, the doctors left me in charge . . ^ 

“Get out of here, 1 say.” Then he locked down at Racnpl, 
her hot clammy hands in his, he watched her struggle and 
strain, crying as she moved. 

“Fight,” he said; "go on, fight. Fight like the devil. 
Scream yourself crazy, it doesn’t matter, it’ll help. Fight, 
Rachel — I’m here, I won’t let you go.” He saw the nurse 
slip out of the room, he supposed she was going to fetch 
the doctors. j 

For an age, every minute seeming an eternity, he held 
Rachel’s hands while she pulled and struggled, pitying no 
attention to her cries. 

The doctors had not yet arrived, he looked round for the 
nurse, she was standing tight-lipped and aghast in the back- 
ground. 

"Get some cloths or something,” he said, “we’ve got to 
do this thing ourselves.” 4 

He bent down to Rachel. “All right,” he smiled, “don’t 
be afraid. I’m going to go on helping you.” 

“Now,” he said, “fight for the last time— and let go of 
my hands ...” 

And so it was that twenty minutes later, exactly five and 
a half minutes b^ore the two doctors and Mrs. Dreyfus 
evened the door of the room, Julius livy brought his own 
daughter into the world, with Rachel stretched across the 
bed, exhausted, but alive. It was, to Martha Dreyfus, the 
strangest, and perhaps most terrible sight she had ever seen; 
this &i$t swift vision of Rachel, tom and broken, and Julius 
standing above, a tall dark figure in the half-light, the lamp 
shining upon her face, his black hair tund>led over his eyes 
— and he was holding in his hands s(»n^hing t^t kieW 
and cried, and he was laughmg. 
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Rachel lived, and so did the baby. They probably both 
owed their lives to the efforts of Julius, but his methods, 
though successful, were imdoubtedly bnftal, and it was 
many wedcs before his wife regained any measure of 
strength. The gml, a great healthy child, weighing ova: 
ten pounds at birth, was nursed with a patent food and 
thrived well. 

Rachel •vyas disappointed that she wasn't a boy. So, 
apparently, w«re the grandparents. 

“What a pity,” everyone said to Julius, “that it isn’t a 
son. You ought to have had a boy.” 

It mattered very little to 'Julius what sex his child should 
be. She made enough noise for two, she had nearly killed 
her mother, and she had given him the most exhausting 
devilish hour he had ever spent in his life. He would look 
down at her in her cradle as she snorted and dribbled in her 
sleep; w^ai she wasn't sleeping she was yelling for food, 
and there was something sensual and satisfying in her 
hungw and contentment, in the full pouting mouth, the 
flat nose, and Julius laughed at her, pinching her nose till 
she screamed. 

“Who brought you into the wwld?” he said. 

“I hope she’ll he pretty when she gets a little older,” 
sighed Rachel. “I’m afraid she’s rather a lump at the 
moment. Baby girls ought to be pretty. Oh! dear, why 
wasn’t she a boy?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” yawned Julius; “she’s all right. All 
babies are funny little beasts and look like nothing on 
earth." 

Poor Rachd, rather a shame she should be disappointed 
after that appalling tussle. She would have to make the 
mtst of this baby. From what the doctens had told him 
privatdly he gattored that there was very little chance <rf 
har ever hating another. This had mucked up her inside, 
or it Was his own unridlled hands that had done it. 
However, thae it was. No more childroi. Julius was very 
glad, be d^’t much fancy going through the business 
again. Be^des, who wanted children, anyway? 

It was. he considered, a good thing that this had hap* 
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pened. Rachd was religious over these matt«s, she didn’t 
believe in preventitm. She would, in her obstinacy, ^ve 
gone on {H-odudng babies year after year rather thai i do 
as he told her. It was the one point on which she would 
never give way. Yes, it was a lucky solution to what would 
have bKome a very difficult problem. Meanwhile, this only 
child helped to make up the pattern of his background, me 
was a necessary ornament to his private do^iestic lue. 
There was something pleasing about the possession of a 
wife and cffild, they formed another link in a chain of 
power. 

A son would have grown up — ^proved difficult. A son 
was hard to ccmtrol, and lived all the time in the hopes of 
inheriting money and position. There need be none of this 
trouble with a daughter. Oaughta*s could be managed, all 
they had to do in life was to look attractive. 

He could not xmderstand the minds of those men — 
another English characteristic, he supposed — ^who laboured 
for the inheritance of their sons. Property, wealth handed 
down from one generation to another with some strange 
instinct of pride. Fellows who, misty-eyed, showed you a 
portrait of their great-great-grandfather; fellows who lived 
like servants in one wing of an old mansion so that the 
place could be kept up in some sort of repair for their boy 
when they should die. 

Possession — ^yes, possess the whole earth if you wanted, 
but keep it for yourself. What should it matter to you how 
your things were scattered to the winds — ^after you were 
dead? Tho'e was only one life that mattered in ffiis world 
and that was your own. Even Walta- Dreyfus, his father- 
inlaw, seemed to look upon this baby as a continuation of 
a kmg line of Dreyfuses and L6vys, something solid and un- 
breakable in the history of two families. He did not see her 
as Julius did, an animal bom of anotha* animal, to eat drink 
and make kwe in its turn, and die. 

“Pity rite isn’t a boy,” he said like the and Julius 
sbru^ed Ms shoMders and did not answer, t^ foneoccupa- 
tion over a small child was not intereStMg tofcte; 

wmild, of course, as rise grcfw oUer have every- 
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t hin g She wanted. His daughter would not be restricted in 
any way. He would see that Rachel made it hrar btisiness 
to bring up the child mc«re successfully than anybody else’s 
child. She should be better dressed, letter car^ for, more 
completdy educated. She should shine more, know more, 
charm more than other girls of her own age, so that when 
she came into a room people would be aware of her at once, 
thQT would turn their heads and whisper, they would say: 
“Yes — that's Julius Ldvy’s daughter.” 

Thus it happened that from the earliest moments of her 
life the small Gabriel was concentrated upon that she might 
develop into cme of her fether’s most successful produc- 
tions. London was combed for a nurse more ^>ecially 
trained than other nurses, so that the child should be rear^ 
with the greatest care, receiving the best of everything and 
the maximum of attrition. I^ter, this nurse would be 
changed or set aside for governesses superior intellect. 
Gabriel should speak French perfectly, German perfectly, 
Italian perfectly. She would have masters to teach her to 
play and to sing, ipasters to teach her to draw and to paint, 
she must learn how to carry herself, how to walk, how to 
spealc, how to amuse, she would have to grow up into some- 
thing finished and flawless, something so perfect that Julius 
L6vy would be able to say with truth: “I made her — I 
brought her into Ae world.” 

He saw her, in his mind, as a business propositicm, she 
was another of his cafds, raw as yet and undeveloped, but 
whai the time came she would be as he wanted her. He 
would be the dirertor, he would point her the way she must 
go, but at the moment she was Rachel’s job, the nurses’ 
job, women vrace necessary in the early stages. 

Yes, he liked his background, he liked his house in Hmis 
Crescent,; the white paint, the geraniums in the bright 
window-box«. He liked to be pleasantly aware of Moon, . 
his Imder, waiting in the hall to receive his coat and hat, 
the flouri^ ^tfa which he opened the front dom'; and that 
dm smart blue pram in its comer beneath the wide stair- 
case; a g^ce at letters waiting for him on a silvo" salver, 
turning them over in his hand, thm questioning Moon whh- 
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out looldng at him — "Is Mrs. hh/y in the drawingrroom?" 

• "1 think she has just gone upstairs to change. I southed 
the dr«sing“gong five minutes ago, sir." ! 

"Right. You can tell them to keep back dinner, not to 
serve it until a quarter past. I want a badi before changing.” 

‘Tes, sir.” \ 

The swiftness of orders carried out within the second, 
finding his man waiting in his dressing-room, his things laid 
out, and the rush of hot water in the bathroom, the steam 
ri^g, the smell of bath salts. Walking into their bedroom 
and seeing Rachel sitting before her dressing-table, a shawl 
or jacket rotmd her shoulders, and the maid brushing her 
hair while she polished her nails. 

"That you, dear?” she asked. "You’re rather late; werp 
you kept?” ‘ 

“Yes,” he answered, “they called me down to Holbom 
after six, the manager’s having trouble with the new light- 
ing we’ve just put in. I’ll have to have it changed. I’ve told 
Moon to keep back dinner. That’s all right, isn’t it? We’re 
almte to-night.” 

“Yes. Have your bath, you must be tired. I've had a busy 
day too. Shc^ping all the morning and then mother and 
granny to lunch. This afternoon such a large party at the 
Solomans — crowds of people one knew. They’re dining here 
Thursday, and the Goldings as well.” 

"Have you arranged anything for Saturday?” 

“Yes — Hector Strauss wants us at Richmond. It’s a big 
affair. I don't see how we can get out of it. Lehmann is 
going to sing. Mr. Hartmann said something about driving 
down with us if we had rocxn in the 1»rougham.” 

"I don’t believe I shall get away in time. I shall be lunch- 
ing with Worthing; he’s coming up puiposdiy from Man- 
chKter. However, we’ll see.” 

Lyiiig back in the bath, the hot watm* up to his neck, 
stretching his le^ and watching the soapy frotib collea cm 
the surface, then covering himself with a ffeat heavy towel, 
rubbing his body dry; ai^ the luxurious tc^c^ a£ cocfi linen 
upon 1^ warm fiesh, well dressed, wdl shod, the pound of 
the gong clanging tluough the house. Hot soup tasting cff 
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pheasant, and Moon at his elbow with the sherry decanter, 
the two tastes mingling and merging into one. Rachel lean- 
ing forward in her chair, her low-cut dress showing the 
curve of her breasts, the long throat slim and white with its 
single row of pearls — she had filled out a little since the 
birth of the baby; she was sure of herself, she was mature, 
she was a woman. A log split on the fire suddenly, throw- 
ing a leaping red flame that danced and quivered behind the 
heavy closed curtains. A shower of autumn rain spattering 
on the windows, and loud and clear in the silence of the 
dining-room, broken only by the calm, monotonous soup 
noise, the gold clock on the mantelpiece chimed the half- 
hour. Julius fingered the thin stem of his sherry glass, he 
watched the light from the silver candlestick play upon the 
signet ring on his left hand, and half consciously he closed 
his ey<¥ the better to smell the atmosphere of this room, to 
breathe it deeply, to be intensely and sensuously aware of 
it. Hartmann was right, once you were used to this you did 
not want to go back, it got into your blood and kept you — 
this voice of luxury folding and wrapping you with soft 
caressing fingers. 

It was smooth and warm like the texture of velvet, it was 
cool and soothing like a linen sheet, it shone white and still 
like the pearls Rachel wore, and slowly, cunningly, with 
infinite subtlety it wove a web around your hands and feet, 
it cast a chain about your neck. 

With the outbreak of the Boer War went the remnants 
of Walter Dreyfus’s fortune. He lost every penny he 
possessed. He had been born in South Africa, his interests 
and his wealth had been centred there, and now at last the 
smaidi had come, finally and irrevocably. With ruin staring 
at him face to face, he went at once to his son-in-law. 
Stu'diy, if <me man in the world could help him, it wotdd 
be his daughter’s hushed, Julius L6vy. Already tiie effect 
of tiie blow had been to age him ten, fifteen years. He 
located bent, fr^dl, his eyes wandered restlessly about the 
room and he i^umbled in his i^xeech, he could not find the 
right hrord^ He kept making little ineffectual gestures With 
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his hands. He hesitated, he searched for his phrases, the 
innate courtesy that was so great a part of his nature made 
him plead poorly in his own cause. As he watched Julius’s 
face, pale and expressionless, it seemed to him thaft he had 
never known Rachel's husband, that it was a stranW who 
sat listening so impassively to his words, one hmd tap- 
tapping on the desk before him. \ 

It was a stranger who rose from his chair when the story 
was concluded, a stranger who announced briefly 
firmly that he helped no one. 

**l stand alone," he said, "I carry no burdens. If people 
make mistakes it is their own concern. I am sorry for you." 

He stood up, he crossed over to the window and it was as 
though every^ing had been said that he could say, that the 
subject henceforward would be closed to him. He waited 
in patience until Walter Dreyfus should recover bii^self. 
He lit a cigar and tapped his fingers on the window-pane 
while the older man gripped the arms of his chair and gazed 
at the irregular pattern on the screen. 

Thai Walter Dreyfus drew himself up, he stood un- 
certainly a moment, like a sleep-walker, dazed and stunned, 
and he held out his hand. 

*Torgive me," he said; “it was very wrong of me to have 
asked you," and then he made some conventional little 
remark about the iatwiess of the hour, and how he was 
keeping Julius up. No, he did not want Julius to tdl Moon 
to call him a cab, he would start walking, and pick one up 
later. 

“I don't think I'll disturb Rachel," he said, “but would 
you kiss her good night for me? Apologise for my silence 
at dinner, tell her I was tired." - 
He went down the steps of the house, his cape flung over 
his shoulders, his hat In his hand, and was sw^owed up in 
the darkness; and Julius shivered a little because the night 
was cold. He rubbed his hands hi the pleasant warmth of 
the hall, and he heard the soiann comfortiiig dbixne of the 
grandfather clock striking eleven as Im went upstairs to his 
wife and the blaring <irawing-room firc^ 

“Father was lodcing seedy/* said RadieL “Fm so worrjksd 
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alx>ut him. Is it really true he’s lost all this money? I can’t 
get a WOTd of sense out of mother. Did he talk about it to 
you?” 

“He said a little.” 

"Of course it’s absurd of him to take things to heart. 
Heaps of his friends are losing because of this war. He’s 
not the only one. Besides, he knows he has only to come 
to us . . .” 

“Shall I put another log on the fire or shall we go up to 
bed?” 

“Bed, love. I’m sleepy. Oh ! dear, poor father, 1 wish I’d 
gone down and seen him off and kiss^ him good night.” 

“Kiss me instead, Rache. D’you know, you’re looking 
very handsome tcmight.” 

When Andrew Dreyfus came round in the morning 
Rachel had her arms full of flowers for the draAving-room, 
she stood at the head of the stairs looking down at him. 
“Why, Andy ! ” she said, “how lovely to see you — ^wait a 
minute while I put these in water.” 

“Fathor’s shot himself,” he said. “I’ve got a cab waiting 
outside.” 

“Oh ! ” she said, “Oh ! Andy” — ^and the flowers fell out of 
her hands, the wet stalks dirtying her dress, and she put 
one hand on to the banist^ to hold it tightly because it 
was a tearing momentary comfort to her, a friaid, a sup- 
porter, and she looked at her Inrother's white face without 
seeing it. 

“Cfli! Andy,” she said. Then it was no more a passing 
hideous nig^itmare, but the blank truth, and she said: “I 
must come to mother at once”; and her hat and coat wme 
found, and she was hdding her borother’s arm in ffte cab 
while the tears rolled down her checks, and he was telling 
hw; 

“He didn't come h<Mn^%st night. We didn’t worry, we 
thought ym’d be putting him up, and he was found this 
morning, down in the City office, shot—Rachd — throu;^ 
the heart, I've seen him— r shan't ever it." 

“! didn’t kiss him good ni^t,*' she said. “I’ll nevtar far- 
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gfve myself that — didn’t kiss him good night. Julius let 
him out, it was about eleven. Oh! Andy, what are we all 
going to do?” ' j 

”What did Julius talk to him about? Did you asH him ?” 
said her brother. \ 

”No — we went straight up to bed after he left.\ Julius 
said father was tired. And I never kissed him goodlnight. 
Andy darling, he must have gone straight down ip the 
City , . .” 

”It’s not your fault, Rachel, don’t cry — ^you make me 
cry too, and it hurts so damnably. . . . We've got to pull 
ourselves together, because of mother.” 

” Where’s Walter?” 

”He’s down at the office. I left him there to come to you. 
Axmt Naomi is with mother. There are all the papers to 
go through— the firm has crashed, you know. Walter and 
I knew. I think it must have broken father’s heart — ^he 
thought he couldn’t face us all.” 

”But we’d have helped, Andy — there was no need. Why, 
he’d only to ask Julius and everything would have been all 
right.” 

don’t know,” said Andrew. 

Sewnebody had sent for Julius L6vy at his Strand offices. 
He was waiting in Portland Place when they arrived, Rachel 
ran to him at once. 

”Ohl darling,” she cried, ”this is so terrible, why did it 
have to happen ? — ^he was with us last, he must have gone 
straight down and — ^all alone like that— oh! why, why 
didn’t we do something then? . . .” 

. ”You’d better go up to your mother,'” said Julius. ”Hullo, 
Andrew. ITl come down with ydU to the City right away. 
No use hanging about here.” 

They got into the cab. “I shouldn’t have thought your 
fatJier would do this,” said Julius, ’’thought he had more 
iduck.” ^ 

’’Doesn’t it require pluck to put a bullet through one’s 
l^rt, alone, in the night?” 

”I doubt it,” said Julius. ’’Not after a bottle of whidty, 
anyway.” 


' ' -‘A ' 
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“I respected my father more than anyone in the world. 
Julius — ^this has knocked me sideways. Why did he do it, 
that’s what I don’t understand?” 

"I suppose he had his reasons, or thought he had.” 

“Did he ask you for help last night ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you refused?” 

“Yes.” 

“1 suspected that. I kept it to myself, because of Rachel. 
Do you realise that it is you who have killed my father, 
Julius, and nobody else?” 

“Don’t be a fool, Andrew. A man holds his destiny in his 
own hands.” 

“I don’t know anything about destiny — ail I know is that 
father is dead because of you. I wish I could kill you — and 
I can’t because of Rachel.” 

He began to cry, miserably, alentiy, the tears scalding his 
mouth as he star^ out of the window of the cab. “I’ll have 
to tell Walter this,” he said. 

Julius shrugged his shoulders. 

“It doesn’t matter to me if you tell the whole world,” he 
said. “I don’t think it’s my affair. Your father should have 
managed his life more wisely.” 

“You’re inhuman — God!— Rachel is his daughter, didn’t 
you think of her at all?” 

“One of the first things I told Rachel was this— 'I’m 
marrying you and not your family; remembw that always.’ 
Supposing you take a cigarette, Andrew, and pull yourself 
' in^pe. lliisconvmation wcxi’thdpyou. Nothing under 
the sun will bring your father back now.” 

The crash of tlw Dreyfus firm and the suicide of the 
founder caused a mild flutter on the Stock Exchange, and a 
certain amount of interest in society. The crash, of course, 
accounted for the suicide. Nefltody suspected that it might 
have beoi avokled. The tvfo brother, out cf a Strang bmd 
loyalty to their sister, kept silence on the subject; but in> 
evitaWy widi ti»e death of W^ter Dr^^s the family 
drifted apart: Andrew wmit out to South Africa toi days 
after funeral. He joined a Boer regiment as a private 
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soldio* and was killed at Paarddierg in Fel»uary. This 
seccmd blow turned Martha Dr^us into an old woman. 
The home in Portland Place had beat sold, and sl^ retired 
to the country, whoe she lived in seclusion witlf an un- 
married sister. 

Young Walter Dreyfus sailed to New York, wen^ into a 
large shipping firm, and eventually married and seraed in 
America for good. \ 

These ties gone from her, Rachd L6vy clung more closely 
to her husband and child. Her home was Ae cxntre of hra- 
life, to act hostess, to bring up Gabriel, to serve as that 
serene and charming background which Julius needed for 
his life. 

It seemed to him that she belonged more to him since her 
family had disbanded. She and Gabriel were more definitely 
and finally his than they had been before, and he was pleased 
with this because possession was dear to him. 

He thought of Walter Dreyfus with his heart torn from 
him, lying still and horrible before his desk in tiiie office, and 
Martha IDreyfus a sad, solitary old woman, mocming over 
little flowers in a wet garden; and young Andrew hacked to 
pieces on a plain in Africa, and young Walto* among 
strangers in a new land; and he thought, as he drew up an 
agreem«it for a new caf4 how strange it was that in his 
l^e things always turned to his advantage. 

Now came the close of the centuiy and the death the 
Queen, Mlowed soon by peace in South Africa, and these 
things also served as a iM^stone in the life of Julius 
They marked the end of an «ra^ showing him the path to 
greater prosperity than he had as yet at^eved. It was the 
banning of a new age — the age of la’Ogress at^ speed and 
efficiency that he Imd Itmg foreseen and tibe dawn of 
methanimi in all things, electricity, motcnr-cais, and socm 
flying machines in the ahr. The i^iirit atiroad was asm that 
he understood, the demtm oi restlessness unsathffied stretch- 
hungry fingers to the ^es in a sU|Mn>-huaian effort to 
ob«K}ua‘ insatiable hunger, a id rapAdty and greed 
aid excitement burning like a flving flame. 
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In this br^t wcMrld that travelled too fast, Julius L6vy 
prospered. Success lay in a touch of his hands, wheresoever 
he trod; whatever he seized for himself became like particles 
of gold to add to his splendour, and nothing escaped him 
and nothing was lost. 

Over twenty years ago he had arrived in England, a 
shabby, pale-faced Jew, who had no country and no friends; 
who shivered in a sordid attic of a lodging-house denying 
himself food and clothing, and now he was forty-two, Julius 
risen from, obscurity, admired and envied, and sought 
after and praised. 

The sentiments he inspired by his fortune and success 
were the sentiments he craved, not affection, not loyalty 
nor trust, for these could pass him by. these were worth- 
less anaemic qualities, but envy and angry admiration and 
hatred at times and fear. 

It was good to be envied by men. it was good to be feared, 
it was go^ to experience deeply the sensation of power by 
wealth, the power of money tossed to and fro li^tly in his 
hands like a little god obedient as a slave. The voices around 
him were warm and thrilling to his heart because of their 
envy. He knew the meaning of the whispers and the glances. 
“Julius L^vy . . . there’s Julius L6vy.” 

Voices, and eyes, and fingMS directed towards him; wherc- 
ever he walked he would aware of them, and it was me^t 
and it was drink to him, it was life, and lust, and glory, arid 
desire. 

Now that he had launched his caf6s upon London, there 
were other paths that becktmed him — ^the lovely hidden 
roads of finance. He could ju^le with the markets of the 
world, he could buy and he could sell, and his intuition was 
like a streak of lightning that comes before the thunder. He 
was first in all.tiungs; he was ready two secoi^ before his 
(qipcnuaits. It was as though he calculated upon the hesita- 
tion of his f^QW-men, he allowed in his mind for those two 
seoHidSifff caution and reconsideration, and in that time he 
was away he had cast his fly, he had won. 

Ihore was a fascinatitm in this business that seized u]»n 
him with the itch of a fever in midsummtf . It excited him, 
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it tore at him, it would not leave him alone. There was 
adventure here and danger, and the caf^ were safp, solid 
foundations that spread thonselves and developed into 
mountains of success. There were h6vy ca£6s in all the 
London districts, with the building in the Strand and pe 
new building in Oxford Street rearing their white fa?aps 
and their triumj^nt golden signs high above the traiSic and 
the passers-l^. They wwe the fountainheads and the map 
of fame. While in the provinces rose others no less pros- 
perous, no less carefully ccmsidered, each one planned an!d 
planted in firm ground by the mind and the hand of their 
creator. 

Soon there would surely not be a town in England that did 
not boast its L6vy caf^. Each building especially adapted to 
the needs and peculiarities of its local populaticm which 
must first be studied, but all of them bearing the style and 
fabric of the founuin-heads, all with white walls, white 
floors, white-coated assistants, and the slick smart service 
of a meal despatched in half an hour at a fixed popular 
price, vsdth orchestra and flowers thrown in, and no 
gratuities. 

‘Levy’s for Service,’ ‘Levy’s for Speed,' ‘Eat more and 
spend less,’ slogans and catchwords that caught the eye 
and were placarded on hoardings, in new^apers, on omni- 
buses, spreading even to music-hall refrains and that be- 
cking a sure gag to a low comedian, 

‘The L6vy Pies,’ ‘The L^vy Chocolates,’ The L6vy Cakes,’ 
articles in conunon use in every househcdd, because they 
were cheap and because the ndme and the brand had caught 
the fancy of the middle-class purchaser. 

They were rich in experience thesp y«irs of achievemoit. 
They brought an ever-increasing knowledge trf life, and 
l^entare and sensation, of mea and o£ women; and these 
came to him without exppditure, without 
;;^lo2dng physi^ly or mentally any pmticle cf his health, 
1^ v^our, ids personaliQr ci his fortune so that somewhere 
whhin hint was still the lau^iing a tito hicorri^Ue 
boy who rubbed his hands 31:4 chudUed to himsidf : "S^e- 
thing for aothh)g*-somed^g lor BOthiti^ 
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Apart from the |»ssionate chase after money and profit 
and ‘nothing to pay’, that was the current and the main 
stream of Ms life, tiiere were backwaters and branches 
to explore, there were Mdden creeks, and undiscovered 
channels. There was existence in the home, there was 
Rachel and the child. 

The house in Hans Cresc«it was a dwelling of the past, 
that had been the comfortable estaMishmott of a rising 
man who had married the daughter of a small diamcmd 
merchant, Walter Dreyfus. 

Since that they had moved to Bryanston Square, with a 
‘shake-down’, as Julius expressed it, at Maidenhead because 
Rachel expressed a fondness for the river; and now they 
had moved again, this time to the big house chi the comer of 
Grosvenor Square, absurdly extensive for two persons and 
a child, but built and furnished obviously for entertaining 
on a lavish scale, which was what Julius intended to do. 
And though Rachel clung out of sentimentality to the small 
house at Maidaihead, there was a new house down at Hove, 
for the summer months — a splash of modernity on the 
front with gay window-boxes and coloured blinds. H«e 
part of July, August and September could be spent, and 
perhaps weeks now and again during the autumn and 
winter to escape fogs and because sea air was good 
for the child; but the season must never be miss^ 
in London, nw the early spring, nor the weeks before 
Christmas. 

’The L6vys went everywhere, they knew everybody, and 
even if he ws« a Jew, and a foreigner, and had made all that 
mohey out of those vulgar cafds, surely it did not matter so 
very much if be were willing to entertain, and to spend that 
money. And bendes, he was so very intelligent and Iwilliant, 
and mystsrioitt and dangerous, and Ms parties were marvd- 
lous affaiis, aM his wife was really channing — and thae 
it was, he was powwful, he was succesfui, he was Julius 
Jj^yy. ■ ' ' '.M- 

R^K:hel wtut^vAtt adudrable hostess, Julius had alwa)rs 
known ^ vmiM be; and bar taste' was good, and Iw 
clotlms were good. Yes, he loaew what was- said of hw: 
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“Rachd lAvy always seems to wear the latest thing a month 
before anyb^y else,” and "that house, my dear, quke over- 
whelming, positively magnificent,” and "thdr food, their 
servants, their wine. ... Oh. * God — to be as rich/ as 
that ...” \ 

Why was it, people wondered, that Carlo the pianist 
should refuse to play at their houses and yet perform when 
Julius L^vy asked him? Why should Chequita, the worm- 
famous prima donna, Aift up her voit* with naiVe in- 
formality after supper in Julius Levy’s drawing-room and 
nowhere else? Why was it that Rachel Ldvy, wearing one 
string of pearls, should make other women look shabby and 
cheap in their diamonds? 

Why did they have the telephone in every room when 
many <rf the guests had not yet installed one in their hall. 
Why did they possess two motor-cars befcsre anyone had 
properly realised that cars were vehicles at all? 

Why — ^why — why They resented Julius L6vy and 

his wealth, they protested, and they disapproved, but they 
clamoured for invitations to his dinners, they fiocked like 
herds of geese to his parties, they followed him to Ascot, to 
Goodwood, to Henley — a familiar figure everywhere with 
his hat a little on one side and his inevitable cigar. Women 
flustered, twittering, longing to catch his eyes, and men 
eager, suffused, knowing that to be acquainted with Wvy 
might lead in some small measure to prosperity on thdr 
own account, with a handshake here, a nod there, and a 
word dropped carelessly at a Qty luncheon. 

There were othar parties, too, where Julius Ldvy acted 
host, and these because they were less Imown watt whis- 
pered over and wondered at, and ncdiody was sure if the 
rqxnts were true or fal%, becatise the very essence of their 
attraction was the veil of mystery that shrou^ them, daric 
and secret. It was said that he had a house m CSh^seia Some- 
whtke, of which his wife held no knowks^, and that here 
he played sultan to a harem of lovely ladits whose birth and 
po^on shouM have taught them greater It was 

said that gjrls were decc^^ here from the streets and were 
not^peiinkted to dq^ lintH he had had his.way with them. 
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It was said that strangers visited the house by night and 
that th^y wca-e masks to conceal their identity. 

Ugends grew up about the habits of Julius livy : he was 
Oriental, he was a sadist, he was a pervert, he kept black 
women, he took opium. Story after story was whispered 
behind hands and nobody brought certain truth of any of 
these things. 

Julius lived as it pleased him to live, and it mattered little 
to him what people said or thought. He believed that 
hung^ should never go a-begging, and because of this his 
fancy fell on strange faces at times and in strange places. 
It would seem to him that surely along this dark river there 
must be something rich, and something rare,* new treasures 
to stand within his reach and dazzle his eyes — ^always 
hungry, always thirsty, always curiously jad^. 

And he searched, and he stretched out his hands, and he 
drank deeply of what he found, but part of him was blunted, 
part of him was stale, and part of him was lost for ever with 
the fierce sharp joy of a boy who threw stones at a washer- 
woman's window. 

For this was worthless, and this was old, and this was like 
a close dank fungus smell, and there was nothing exquisite, 
or lingering, or dangerously sweet; and he must travel on, 
on, always a little farther to the next river; to the sound of 
uncharted waters beyond the bend, to the shadow path 
across the hill. In spite of disillusion, and cynicism, and the 
dull, stale taste in the mouth, Julius Levy never wearied of 
his search. He was as tireless as the child who discovers a 
road beyond the garden gate, every moment in his life was 
a living moment of adventure that counted with him and 
made its mark. 

He was his own god, he, Julius L€vy, and the power he 
made for himself. He was beholden to nothing and to no 
one and lu$ de&dny bdonged to him. 

There were mconents when he stood in the Oxford Street 
caf^, the largest of ^all hiis buildings, with its great white 
front and its dmne and its golden lettering and its glass 
doc»s.and he Mirould watch the stream of people during the 
lunch hour fill the deep re^urant and the floors^ahove; 
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Slack dots of men and women like swanns of flies into a 
slider’s web. The chatto' of a thousand vcMcts, the clatter 
oi plates and glares, the scraping back of cluurs, the strains 
of the orchestra, the swift bustle of the efficient white- 
coated attendants, die good food atmosphere. Tho'e w^ 
life and power and excitement in this picture before him. 
There was vitality and strength. It Inought to him the same 
sensuous enjoyment that the market had dcoie long ago in 
Neuilly with the bargain cries, the heaps cauliflowe^, 
(xiions, fruit and cheese, the fliuttmng of the stalls in the 
breeze, the scattering litter of dust on cobbled stones. 

TTiare were moments in his office in the Strand, leaning 
back in the chair before his roll-tt^ped desk, pausing a 
moment for a suitable phrase in a letter, which his secretary 
waited for him to dictate. From his window he could hear 
the traffic noise in the Strand below, he could see the grey 
roofs of buildings stretching down to the Qty — a dome, a 
spirit of a church. Thwe was the ceaseless hum of move- 
ment that was Qty noise, that was working, breathing 
humanity. A day of ceaseless activity would spread itself 
b^ore him; one glance at his calendar would insure him of 
this. These letters to dictate and the constant interruptions, 
the low b-r-r of the telephone at his elbow, switched through 
to him from the outer room by another secretary and thcre- 
f<»'e meaning an important call : “Birmingham wants you, 
Mr. Ldvy” . . . “Hullo — Hullo”—- Standish, the Birmingham 
manager, with some ^sential matt^ to rqxat— “All ri^t, 
Standish, I understand the situation, and I’ll wire instruc- 
tions.” 

Going through with the letters— “I wouldn't have 
bother^ you with this, Mr. Ldvy,-but there’s been some 
trouble over in Kensington . . .” “Well, send Kelly to me, 
he must go down there and take over until Johnstm is 
fit . . .” The tdephone again, the manago' of tiie Western 
United Bank : “Yes, I tried to get you twenty minutes ago. 
I want twony-five tiumsmid fnnn 5 transfaned to the 
Uverpod brand!. Can ymi fix that? cabled Wllstm 

iS'^y r^resentative thapc . . A tap m tiie^door. "Mr. 
Connu^ Marx to see Mr. he has an i^^pekitment.” 
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“Show him in right away.” The architect for the new 
building scheme in Oxford Street— a nx)f garden that in 
summer could be covered in within five minutes in case of 
rain. “Look here, Marx, you've got to prove to me on 
papa* it can be done in the time, otherwise I’m not employ- 
ing you.” 

More lettere, more tel^hone calls, more intarviews, and 
somewhere about one-thirty a luncheon with Stanley Leon 
and Jack Cohen across the way at the Savoy. 

“I want you to see what the devil is happaiing at Leeds, 
Cohen. Complaints all the time. You can sack Frue if he’s 
the trouUe. If he isn’t I’ll come up myself and raise hell,” 
and to Leon : “I see Holbom dropped three thousand last 
week, how do you accoimt for it ?” Then catching a glimpse 
at another table of « fellow he recognises as the director 
the Bank in Hambturg, leaves his companions and crosses 
over to their table : “Hullo, how d’you do ? Schwaber. Tell 
me the truth about the Carlheim Steel. I've heard the Ham- 
burg factory’s gone up in flames.” 

“How in Giod's name did you get wind of it?” 

“I had my scouts out as usual. Sold every share I 
possessed yesterday afternoon. So it is true? TTiat’s all I 
wanted to know. Come to dinner to-morrow. Rachel’s got 
Vanda coming, we’ll get her to sing.” 

Then wanting back to his own table, the servile waiters 
bowing before him, his big dgar between his teeth, and 
hearing somebody murmur : “There’s Julius L6vy.” 

By three o’clock before his desk again in the Strand 
offices. More intervi«vs, more telephtme calls, and then at 
a qtiarter to five finding Henry waiting for him with the 
Rolls to take him alcmg to the Oxford Street caf<6, whoe he 
was kept until half-past rix; but his temper was good and 
he was looking fmrward to his evaiing. As he leaned bade 
in the car he rmetnbered with satidactitHi his tdephone 
message 10 Isaats in the City as sotm as he left the Savoy 
after lunch* “Yes^ the Carihdm factory’s faumt. Hiese’U 
be a suddm rise in Wordorf wh«i it gets known. Start 
buying at cMioe jutd quit when they start jumping. If they 
readi ^ ieyei you can sefl, they wmi’t go beyond that.” 
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There were moments when work could be put aside for 
a little ^ace, when he was not Julius L^vy the tMnker, but 
Julius L6vy the host. The bright sun shining in a cloudless 
sky, and driving with Rachel down to Ascot, she in laveimer 
blue with a lace hat on her pile of red-brown hair, those 
envied pearls about her throat. And sitting in the box above 
the course watching King Edward arrive in the royal 
carriage drawn by milk-white horses, and then lunches 
served by Moon and the two footmen in the room behind 
the box; cold salmon, chicken, strawberries and cream, 
champagne, the laughter of his guests, beautiful women, 
the shouts of the crowd warning them that another race 
had. started. Gaiety, excitement. “Julius, my dear, how 
like you to be the only creature to back the winner," Nina, 
Baroness Chesborough, touching him on the shoulder in 
pretence of mockery, handsome, intelligent, and he looked 
at her until her eyes fell; she wanted to be his mistress — 
and the light, and the colour, and the scent and movement 
of women, the thud of horses’ hoofs on the turf, their bodies 
sleek and glistoiing with sweat, the patch of blue hydrangea 
below the King’s box, a friend laughing in his ear : “Hullo, 
L&vy — you’ve got a wonderful crowd in your party.” 
Another glass of champagne, another cigar, another smile 
at Nina Chesborough, and the whole of his pleasure con- 
centrated in <me glance on the buttons of the livay worn 
by Mo<m and the footmen, gold buttons to wWch the letter 
*L‘ stood plain for all to see. 

Hicre were moments at Hove, who-e during the summer 
months he would give big week-oid parties, travelling down 
himself late on Saturday night and, finding die place full. 
Bridge groups, musical groups, b^ing groups scattered 
about his house. And moments at Hatley, when they drove 
over from the Maidoihead house and boarded the launch 
tiiat had been sent up the day befene in readiness, and tho-e 
woo mote picnics, and more champs^^, moae laugiitar. 

It added to the amusemoit and the vimfriy of d||ese pa^s 
to be summtmed in the middle, with the gaiety at its hdght, 
and the vtdoe in his ear that mid: ''Ydu're wanted on the 
te^fdume, sfr, very urgeot," bemise dtis was a reminder of 
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work and of power, and a word from him on the quivering 
wire meant a portrayal of this power. His ‘Yes’, his ‘No’, 
his ‘Buy’, his ‘Sdl’ was a signal bringing loss or gain to 
hundred of men and women he would never know and 
who mattered not. 

Power, satisfying and sweet. 

There were moments in his home when he resolved over- 
night upon some decision, and his word was law and must 
be obeyed. 

“Rachel, we’ll spend Christmas in Brighton after all. I 
should prefer it. We’ll ask fifteen or twenty people — I’ll 
leave the invitations to you, but show me them before you 
send them out. I won’t have Willie Kahn — ^he drinks too 
much and he can’t carry his wine. Your friend Nell Jacobs ? 
No — I don’t care for her. You can ask Nina Chesborough, 
she’ll probably refuse.” 

Or it would be : “Rachel, I’m sick of the gold walls in the 
drawing-room. They were amusing at first, but now they 
bore me. We’ll have parchment instead.” And : "By the 
way. I’ve found a good-looking pony for Gabriel; it comes 
from the Stonyhiirst stud. Hme she learnt to ride properly,” 
lo(^ng quizzically at his daughter, a long-legged, secretive 
child, over-intelligent, over-precocious, unlike anybody in 
face — ^neither he nor Rachel — save for the long straight 
nose betraying her race, but with a mop of fair-coloured hair 
and hot blue eyes — Jean Blanqard’s eyes. 

The child was alwa)^ with governesses, or nurses, or 
tutwa; he hardly knew hw, but she belonged to him, and 
that was enough. He caught glimpses of hex sometimes 
walking to a dicing class; she grinned at him, waving a 
hand as he passed in the car, or he would hear shouts of 
rebdUon frwn the schoolrocan quarters and would wonder 
with amtisement if the young imp had a temper. 

‘■Gahrid is rather troublesome,” Rachel would confess. 
“Madonoisdle says she can do nothing with her.” 

handles her wrong” ^nted Julius. "I’d cope 
with her ht)r$df if I had the time. She's probably too clever. 
We’d hdter send her on the Omtinent, and she’ll find h«' 
levd- Vto ch^ can learn anything in Englai^.” 
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So Gateiel would travel with governesses in France, with 
governesses in Germany, and with govmiesses in Italy, and 
Julius would be aware of ho" from time to time flashing 
upon his line of vision; the best-dressed child at a childrm’s 
party Rachel gave, the straightest back when riding in me 
Park, a pair of very long legs escaping his grasp as she ran 
from him up a staircase with a loud uifectious laugh. 
dim small figure splashing into the bathing-pocd at Maidei^- 
head before breakfast when the coast was clear and thi 
guests were still in bed, and she, pcraiving she was 
observed, putting her finger to her lips for silence and 
winking at him, which was surprising in its spontaneity. 
And he caught himself thinking: ‘I must do something 
about Gabriel,’ and promptly forgetting her because she 
would appear no more that ^y. 

Thwe were moments when in the still dark silence of thd 
night sleep would not come to him, and he lay with his 
hands behind his head staring at the walls around him; at 
the warm body of Rachel by his side deep in her pladd 
slumba*. And there would come to his mind the memory 
of a high wistful note flung into the air from a flute like a 
message of beauty — a song, a whisper, an intolerable cry; 
and thae out of the darkness was the white, happy face of 
Paul L6vy, the flute at his lips. And there beside him were 
the blazing eyes of the young Rabbin of the Temple, and 
the lost ecstasy of his voice, rising higho- — ^higher, the voice 
and the flute mingling exquiately in one, rising beyond the 
white clouds and the farthest star to the gates of a secret 
city. 

And then Julius was troubled, thra he was alone. He put 
his hands over his ears so that the music would not cc^to 
him, mocking, cruel and persistent, the scmg that was not 
his, rite thin high note that he had never held. 

Reristance stru^led within him, and he whis|»en»i Iflce a 
child who tdls himsdf aories m the darit ; “I don’t wJMit it 
— 1 don't want it.” And as he cried wi^ heaviness of 
sletp now condag upon him he wmi a&aid cd tm old Made 
nightmare with a hooded face who peered into his eyes 
before dawn, and who was death, and terror, and ultimate 
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loneliness. Then the morning was brave and the sky a 
worldly grey, and he woke as Julius livy who held what 
he pa«ses»d; and all these fears were little sad terrors of 
the night banished by work and play. Paul L6vy was a 
white ghost who jdayed his flute in vain. His songs w»e 
valueless; he called no tune. Julius L6vy was a magician 
with the world at his feet. He sat at his roll-top desk in his 
office above the roar of traffic and the hum of living things; 
he heard the rattle of typewriters, the sound of voices. He 
sacked one of his managers who crept from the room like a 
beaten cur, he promoted another in his stead, who grovelled 
at his feet and fawned upon his hand. He settled over 
lunchetm fw a new building to be raised immediately in 
Sheffield; and by afternoon the plans were on his desk and 
the agreemrat signed. He interviewed Marius from Paris, 
who Wanted him to put capital into a caK concern on the 
Boulevard Haussmann. He snatched an hour to drive down 
to the Ldvy Chocolate Factory in Middlesex, which was 
going to be enlarged. He drove away to the sound of cheers, 
his workers lined up to watch him go, and he smiled, waving 
a hand — ^tapping on the glass to the chauffeur : “Back to the 
office. I’m late as it is.” 

Then once m<we, before the end of the day, with the 
tdq>h(me at his ear: “That you, Isaacs? What news of 
Bolivian Mantation Territory? . . . Well, that’s an advance 
in three hours, go on buying until the market closes. . . . 
United Havanas ri«sn two and a half points, you say. Well, 
they won’t keep it up, you can sell out. I’ve heard on good 
authority there’s to be a textile strike in France within 
twenty-four hours, start selling Courtauld's right away, 
they’re going to be hit by it. They’re firm at the mcwnent, 
and if ytw sell now. I’ll have made a packet. Hullo . . . 
hullo , . Scane disttu-bance on the line, and here was his 
other number bang called, his private number. So while he 
shouted his instnxxions to Isaacs down one line he held the 
second eai|d^ with his left hand and listened. “Who’s 
there? Cffi.ifs ywi. What do youVant, Nina? I fed vay 
flatfd^ So you’ve chair^ed your mind. Excellent. Afraid? 
What is there to be ahiaid of? No, hcffiody’s going to see 
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you if you get into a taxi-cab and give the Chelsea address, 
ril order dinner for eight-thirty. Yes — I’ve been wondering 
when you wa-e going to give in. Three months is a Icing 
time to wait. 4 . . No, I’m not laughing at you. . ., .1 A 
bientdt, then.” And replacing the receive: and turning tto 
the othe* mouthpiece: “Are you there, Isaacs? I’ye 
changed my mind about United Havanas. Don’t sell, they^ 
keep steady if they rise three points on the day ...” \ 

TTien pushing the telephone from him, and glancing at 
the time. 

“Ring through to Mrs. lAvy, and say I won’t be hom^ for 
dinner,” and a message to the chauffeur that he should not 
be wanting the car. * 

Lighting a cigar and stretching himself, smiling because 
of Nina Chesborough and the profits of the day, and stand- 
ing (Ml the pavement before the caf6 in the Strand while thfe 
attendant dashed to find hint a taxi. Pushing his hat on the 
back of his head, and laughing suddenly, winking at the 
flickering star in the sky. 

For somewh«e there was a cart rattling <mi the high road 
between Puteaux and Courbevoie, and Gran^i^e Blan^ard 
cracked his whip at the plodding horse and said to a boy: 
“One day you’ll stretch yourself and wink an eye at the sky, 
and you’ll do someone down for a hundred sous, and you’ll 
pocket the m(Mi^ and walk out and have a w(Mnan. That’s 
life, Julius . , 

And Julius L6vy tapped his nose as he had dans nearly 
forty years back, whistling a French s<Mig under his breath, ’ 
and he was thinking : ‘Ha — Grandpia’e Blangard, he loiew 
me, he understood.’ _ 

Cte Julius Levy’s fiftieth birthday he si^ed a contract in 
which it was stated tiiat every single provincial ttiwn in 
England i^ould henceforward boast its l/svy taM.' He had 
worked kmg to achieve this, Ffls plans had stretched and 
extended tl»9nselv(& to embrace ncMnh* east, west and 
south, and now the anHution was realised he hadi as 
he had always intetktod to do, and in hh own wcmh: “Put 
a (fliain aix»u^ SnghiT^” 
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There would be no town in future days lacking a L6vy 
caf6: Levy’s was something permanent and solid, it had 
identified itself with the English character and because of its 
general familiarity had beccnnea national advertisement. 

Yes, Julius L6vy, bwn in obscurity, a foreigner, a Jew, 
who had sold rats in the streets of Paris for two francs 
apiece when he was ten years old, could call himself at fifty 
a millionaire. 

It was curious that this final agreement ^ould be signed 
on his birthday. It was as though his life were divided into 
chapters by time and circumstance, and now he had come 
to the end of another chapter that must be sealed, and put 
away and closed. He could do nothing further with his 
caf^, they had reached the height of their prosperity — 
henceforward he would look upon them as if from some 
great distance; they were his children, but they had grown 
up. They no longer needed him. Closely controlled and 
run by men of intelligence and understanding, how should 
there any longer be work necessary for the founder, and 
what else renudned but for him to sit back and reap the 
immense profits? 

That was the position on Julius Levy’s fiftieth birthday, 
and it seemed to him that in realising his dream he had let 
it go from his reach for ever. For a moment, blankly, and 
with intense astonishment, he wondered what he was going 
to do. The markets of the world were left to him of course, 
but these had been side-tracks to his life : they were a relaxa- 
tion. What else remained when your work no longer 
needed you? To start all over again? to escape, to hide his 
identity, to go on the Ctmtinent and begin life once more 
with dghtpence in his pocket, and beg for employment as 
a bakea-’s assistant in the poor overcrowded quarters of Paris 
or Berlin? Fm* about five seconds he conadcred this 
serkn^y, and that like a flash came the vision of his house 
in Qrosvenor Square; the great hall, the br<»d curving stair- 
case, tlw bo<an of tbt dresang-gon^, a strange hurried 
fdctare of fah; return home every evening. And he knew 
now dtat he cotdd not go back to the b^iinning again, that 
his knowledige Mtd intimacy trf luxury made the experiMice 
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ol any other diing a toror and an impossibility. He was 
caught in the web to etonity. He was more of a slave to 
comfort and indtdgmce than Rupert Hartmann — po6r 
Rupert, dead now some years ago — ^had evw known. He 
wtmdered why the apjnedation of these things diould crew 
so insidiously ujton a man, and why he. who as a youngstw 
bit his finger-nails aid never bothered at all, should .bathe 
now twice a day, should hurl blasjihmy at his valet if the\ 
large towd had not been sufBciwtly warmed upon the' 
steaming pipes, or the shower a fraction ill-adjusted or the 
watCT under-scented with perfumed salts. 

He wondered why in the early days food had meant no 
more than the satisfaction of hunger — onitms and a hunk 
of cheese bang perfect fare — ^and now he laid his knife and 
fork aside if he fancied his grouse was over-cooked. 

Once he had risen with his entire party from a restaurant 
because at the last moment plovers* eggs had been unobtain- 
able. One became angered easily nowadays at little things. 
Angry that the roses were not in bloom at Granby Hall 
during a wet week-end in June — why keep an estate in 
Buckinghamshire if the gardenos were not rfficient? Angry 
because the Paris modiste had turned Rachel out in a d)^ 
that fitted loosely round her hips. One suffered much from 
irritation, from dislike of people and places. The week- 
ends at Granby were not, after all, so very amusing. Peqple 
became bores after twenty-four hours, and one wondered 
how it was going to be possible to endure tlmm for another 
twenty-four. By avoiding them one merely wandered about 
the estate by oneself and thoi one was lonely. 

It would come to Julius in these moments that he had no 
Mends. There was no one he cared about who brought a 
warmth to his heart xxr a sensation of mEdtement to his 
ksns. Rachel — ^yes, but then Rachel was like a ch^ or a 
table about the house— ^e bdonged, ^ was th^ ^ 
vras the necnssaiy furniture. 

No# he had no M^nds. Semtimis these days were rare. 
He failed to be moved by wit or beauty. iha« had 
been the amusement of lie Qbelsea flat, Nina Chediorough, 
Lottie Deane, and others. Lottie had b^ a beauty at that 
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time. He remembered the box that was taken in his name 
every night of the eight months her play had run, and how 
she had sent for him, exasperated and angry, ready to cover 
him with abuse, and she had gone out to supper with him 
instead. Nina, jealous, a fish-wife, a whore like many ladies 
of the land, sending anonymous letters to Lottie, and Lottie 
in her turn jealous because he turned from her to Mary 
Annesly, wife of Bill Annesly the polo player. 

Scenes, jealousy, fierce loves that lasted a year and a day, 
and the fun of giving women presents, plastering them with 
jewels; and then the sordid discoveries of husbands who 
lived on these wives one kept. Husbands who did not hesi- 
tate at blackmdil. Husbands who demanded compensation 
because their third child had not been begottea by them- 
selves. ■ 

And now one had become a little weary of all this. The 
sensations were always the same. One fancied, in the 
secrecy of the heart, that women no longer gave themselves 
fcff love, they acted a little like one acted oneself, their sighs 
were ftwced, thdr cries were insincere. They wanted that 
diamond bracelet very much more than they wanted one’s 
person, 

Niti Ldkala had been the last — over two years ago too — 
nobody since then. She had bored him very easily, and he 
hated her lies. 

No, he had no friends. Parties and fimctions and enter- 
taining had only been amusing because of the wmnan of 
the day. There had been the constant show and display, the 
glittering parade of what one could do. 

The ftm of Rachel as a wife whose charm and beauty 
baffled his mistresses, that had been good; they had always 
fdt themselves to be digfatly insi^ificant b^de her. Now 
Radtcd without a rival was merely herself. His wife, one of 
Ms bdon^igs. sate was getting big too, she had put on a 
couple of stoim last year. Ste was fond oi bridge. She had 
plenty ci iiieiids; tdie Kved har life. ^ had never been a 
voy amui^g ctmopanion; 

TTbe cMhi was In Italy, due home soon, he supposed. This 
week, he Mtd forgotten. She was neaxiy fifteen. 
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Lumpy and awkward, he supposed. He hadn’t seen her fca- 
ages. 

No, he had no friends. He was a millionaire!, he had cai^ 
all over England, and his work was gone from him. He 
could, he supposed, ^nd a year or so amuring himself. He 
could travel. But he did not want to travel. People and 
places everywhere were very much the same. Natives ip 
New Guinea beating drums — ^he had seen the dancing girl^ 
in the Kasbah — ^where was the difference? If he went to 
Italy it meant he would be obliged to look at pictures or 
float about in gondolas — ^well, he had pictures worth many 
thousands at Granby Hall, and at Maidenhead he had his 
own electric canoe. 

Rachel and he had gone down to Monte Carlo for a few 
weeks during the winter, and he had found it dull. Bluo 
skies — and people chattering, people squabbling, people 
smiling at one because of one’s money. Travelling to new 
places was not worth while, it meant being without one’s 
accustomed things, one’s way of living. Besides, travelling 
alone. . . . He could, perhaps, go in for racing. Get advice, 
buy a crop of yearlings, and start a suble. He would need 
someone though to share the enthusiasm, and that applied 
to every hobby; work was the only satisfying business that 
could be achieved in solitude. His fiftieth larthday — and he 
had had evaything that he had evar wanted. Surely there 
must be scunething somewhere that was not exhausted? 

His fiftieth birthday, and he was bored, irritable, and 
kmdy. He was going back to a solitary dinno* at Grosv^or 
Square, and a solitary night. Rachel was down at Granby. 
He would have gone down himself but for the meeting that 
was over at last He knew his evening---che perfect i^nner 
so^ed at dlght precisely, te himsdff changed as though 
people were dining, and Moon, getting ratiier old and desff, 
standing bdbind his chair. Silence, and the chKk ticking, 
and tile coal settling in the &e. Sitting aloire over a glass 
of bian^ and a dgar, and womiering what tilings, if my, 
in his life had been worth while. 

He b^mi to hate the tbem^ of his it was a 

matace.^It chall^i^ him* it was tiie fii^h to the life that 
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had been, it was the beginning of the one to come. He did 
not want it; he was afraid. He crossed to the window and 
looked up at the dcy. A white cloud passed above his head 
moving swiftly like a wreath of smoke and was gone. 

Down in the street Mander waited with the Rolls, a small 
figure at the wheel in his purple livery, reading an evening 
paper. The tw;o things were like symbols to Julius : the car 
below waiting to take him home, and above the white clouds 
flying. 

He slammed the dow behind him, and stepped on to the 
landing, and pressed the button of the lift. Mander jumped 
from his seat when he saw his master in the street and 
crudied his paper out of sight; then he flung open the door, 
touching his hat. 

“Where to, sir?” he said. 

Julius hesitated, wondering for one moment if there was 
any place upon the earth he cared to take himself, realising 
with a sotse of ridiculous frustration that possessing his 
wealth he could command trains, boats, cars, hotels — he 
had only to say a word and his word would be obeyed. 
Supposing he said now : ‘Mander, we are going to-night to 
Tirabuctoo,’ the man would touch his hat and say : ‘Very 
good, sir.* 

Julius glanced up and down the street — the same cease- 
less traffic, the same endless stream of passers-by — ^and he 
said : "Home, Mander.” 

He sat with his chin balanced on his stick, he gazed 
moodily out of the window. He thought of the Wg library 
adt Grosvenor Square — ladders placed against the walls to 
reach the highest shelves — and how he never read. Did any- 
body bother about tihose books? he wondered. Surdy not 
Radbeh die bought the new novels. Perhaps under-house- 
maids browsed ammigst those shelves. He never went into 
the room Wmsdf. It struck him fordWy that his life was 
a suWiwe ^ece of i«my, that all his money was a gigantic 
parade to , no purpose. Because nobody cared. Nobody was 
interested. He was Julius Uyy, a^ fifty today, and what 
of it? Perhaps it was not so very intewsting afmr all. 

The car drew up to the house. Before Julius couU lean to 
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the door Mander had opened it, had whipped the rug from 
his knees. The footman, listening for the sound of the car, 
was already standing upon the steps. Moon Was waiting in 
the hall. f 

"Shall you be wanting the car again, sir?” Should he? 
No — ^to what end? "Not to-night, Mander.” \ 

There were letters waiting on the salvor. Unless to glance 
at them because his secretary would go through them aqd 
answer them for him. There was no work he need do of 
any kind. Menials poformed every sorvice. 

It was extraordinary he reflected, that the process of 
washing one’s hands and relieving the burden of nature still 
remained to one. They were, perhaps, the only things to 
remain. He went through the hall, and along the passage, 
and across the farther corridor to the privacy of his owp 
room. His study, his sanctum, where in days gone by he 
had worked late in the night, time being too short, the day 
too quickly sped. And now for the first time in his life time 
would hang heavily on his hands. He paused b^ore opoi- 
ing the door, because it seemed to him that even from those 
sound-proof walls he could hear something. Something fa|nt 
and thin, like a note of music. Yes, there again, a call, a 
cry, a whispo* flung into the air. It was the sound of a flute. 
Somebody was playing Paul Levy’s flute. He opened the 
door and now the note came clear and strong, pimfing like 
a challenge. And it was not the far-flung sob of mystery and 
pain and s{»ritual distress that P^e had sung; it was not the 
whisper immortality beyond the clouds, of things un- 
seen, oi things imknown, of pale and lovely unsubstantial 
dreams; this was a song of life and love and passionate 
beauty, of lau^ter unafraid, of adventure, cm the hills, of 
a ;^p on the sea, of danger in the deq> woods; it was a song 
C3>f triumph, abd brutality, and joy. He locdced into tiierocMn 
and he saw her standing hy the window with the flute to 
her lips, watdung the white clouds pas across the sliy. Sw 
raised li^rself <m tiptoe as thot^h 1^ draWhng hasdi up liie 
coukt throw the note: into t^ ah. as ihot^ she would 
break the blence, disttnb and icnttne fh^duffikiess of the 
dark roop. t 
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Her curls "were brushed behind her ears, forming a clump 
at the back of her neck, golden and thick. Impatient and 
careless, she tapped with her foot upon the floor. 

Disturbed by the opening door she turned, and then flung 
a smile *Qva‘ her shoulder, ho" eyes watching his eyes. 

Julius did not smile back; he looked at her, her face, her 
body, her hands on the flute, the colour of her hair; he 
looked at her flgure outlined against the window, and a 
fierce sharp joy came to him stronger than any known 
sensation, something primitive like the lick of a flame and 
the first taste of blo^, as though a message ran through his 
brain saying : 'I for this— and this for me.’ 

It Was Galniel. 



Part Four (1910-1920) 

THE MIDDLE YEARS 

It seemed to Julius L6vy that the discovery of Gabriel was 
the most exciting thing that had ever come to him in life. 
It was stimulating, it was crude; because she was un- 
known to him though part of him the realisation of her was 
like a sudden secret adventure, tremendously personal to 
them both, intimate in the same absorbing fashion as a 
disease is intimate, belonging to no one else in heaven and 
earth, egotistical and supremely self-obsessing. 

She had come at the right time. He knew that he had 
reached a period in his life that was stale and unprofitable, 
a mass of work and achievement lay behind him, a wealth 
of experience and knowledge that tasted dry as dust. 

He had trodden so many paths that had lirf him nowho-e, 
they were all alike and they had brought him nothing. It 
was as though he had eaten too much and drunk too much, 
and the mixture of years had destroyed the quality of his 
palate. 

The joys of youth had long been lost, the early restless 
excitement, the ambition, the lust for work. He had had all 
that, he had passed them by, and now that he could stride 
the world as he wished because of his own money power, 
the charm was gone, the charm andthe will-to-want, and 
the desire. 

He was filQ^, his body and his mind were underg^g 
some organic chemical change— he neetksd a totnic. So heste 
was Ga^l at fifteen, with an abundance of youth and 
health and vitality which she must give to him l^use she 
belonged. He would use bo* as a boy* uses hte dreams, and 
a man dses his work and his mistrem. 

He had brought her into the world and how he was ready 
for her. 
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This voracious passion for his daughter that started so 
swiftly was like a match giving blaze to a high explosive; 
only the explosive burnt up and aroumj, stretching further 
and beyond with flaming tentacles, and was not extin- 
guishedyHe concentrated upon Gabriel to the exclusion of 
everything and everybody; subconsciously it seemed to him 
that he must have forseen this moment in his life fifteen 
years back when he brought her into the world with his 
own hands. 

He had given her health and beauty and intelligence; he 
had created her for his purpose. 

This sudden devouring obsession burst like a thunderbolt 
upcm the house of L6vy and on the social world in genwal. 

And Rachel, cool, calm, level-headed Rachel, whose life 
had run so smoothly during the past years for all her hus- 
band’s indiscretions, which had not touched her nor broken 
the swenity of married life, Rachel was disturbed and a 
little bewildered by this upheaval in the family, this push- 
ing ftMward of Gabriel, this encouragement of precocity. 

Rachel was devoted to her daughter in a placid conven- 
tional fashion. Gabriel was clever, Gabriel was attractive, 
Gabriel had been studying so well in Italy and emerging 
naturally and gracefully from a strong-willed, mischievous 
child to a wi^mannered, sensible girl. Governesses and 
mastaa had spc^en highly of her, and Rachel enjoyed the 
holidays spent by Gabriel's side, encouraging little talents 
such as her dancing, her music, her knowl^e of language, 
and then the pleasure of dressing her well and having her in 
the drawing-room during afternoon At Homes and muacal 
evening Playing a round oi ^If with her on the private 
course at Granby, chatting with her about books in the 
scho(^-room where she had her eight o’clock supper, kiss- 
ii^ her affeetkmately, suggesting the advisability of a 
ct^ee^lice afternoon dress rather than chifftm velvet-— 
velvets wese toe old—and all this while looking forward in 
her nund to ^briel’« cewning out in thra years’ time, when 
she would have a dance, of course, and would do the seawn 
pr<^erty, and wotdd ®joy everything with a fresh naive 
curiosity-r»lladiel to guide her;, And pahaps in a year w so 
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meeting some eligible successful young man — one of their 
own race, naturalljr — ^and a suitable period of engagement, 
and a big wedding, and Gabriel radiantly happy in her nw 
home with babies of her own. \ 

Then this lovely, simple vision to be spoilt bj^ Julius’s 
suddoi absorbing interest, his insist^ce in pushing the 
.child forward befcsv her time, spoiling her, indulging h^, 
encouraging every ctaze and every wirii ejqpressei. 

At first it had b^ so pleasant, she thought; Gabriel home 
again and Julius being so delighted with her, Julius down at 
Granby where he complaint of boredom generally, and 
the pair of them riding together, chatting, laughing, such 
good friends. It would, she hoped, btuig ^e three of them 
closCT to one another. Rachel would have once more the 
somewhat lost relationship of being his wife and com- 
panion and not merely his hostess and his background; the 
pleasure they shared in Gabriel their daughter would be the 
strengthening bond between them. 

But none of this happened at all. His way was not her 
way. He was like a fanatic, obsessed with a new rdigion. 
And Gabriri was not the gentle, cultured, unsophisticated 
girl that Rachel had hoped to mould; i^e was sometme who 
had grown up to strange maturity during those months 
ai»tM^. She was no schoolgirl, charinin^y gauche, a trifle 
shy, earnest over literature and music, leaning uptin her 
mother for counsel; nor was ^e even the sullen, diflkult 
adolescait, puzzled and easily irritated, rebellious of 
autlKHrity. Rachel could have coped with this by the 
j'udidous-use of taa and goitle persuasiim. No, the Gabriel 
who returned home need^ no counsd, aidced for no advice; 
she had emm-ged from a child into a Vivid, flamboyant per- 
simality with a depth of knowledge in her eyes, as of 
hersdf as though ^e were a woman grown, no movement 
c£ awkwardness, no blunder in s^eteech, iaatfiactivdy wear- 
ing the clothes that set off her hafr and hdr^S^ure to advan- 
tage, s^king wiA the low soft vcddb ^tVvaa no longer a 
child's, laui^g, lifrii^ an eydmdw, a ^looldff, 

using already the little tridcs and gestiats of sc^bistica- 
tion; and these qualities coming from hoc naturally and un- 
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forced, so that they were part of her and could not be 
repressed. They were not the silly, play-acting of an un- 
fi^ged schoolgirl but the realities of her hitherto hidden 
self. 

Rach^was hurt; she did not understand. Something with- 
in her shocked. She felt that Gabriel at fifteen knew 
more than die did at forty-five, and yet how could she? — 
the child had been carefully brought up and strictly 
attended, never out of the company of governesses at home 
or abroad. It was not acquired knowledge then, it was born 
in her; it had risen from her, and somehow it was doubly 
distressing to Rachd that her daughter could be such a 
stranger so far removed from her. She felt herself shadowy 
and ineffectual beside her, and for the first time middle- 
aged. 

She watched Julius brush her aside for Gabriel, making 
the girl into a rich flaming background for himself while 
his wife was no longer needed, was a screen thrust into a 
comer, scarce acknowledged, ignored and tolerated as a 
piece <rf furniture that has served its time. 

Rachel had to watch them, both so dissimilar physically 
and yet like to each other in blatant intimate fashion : the 
same laugh, the same brilliance, the same swift understand- 
ing and appreciation; and cme was her husband and <me was 
her cMld. . And with a strange intelligent intuition she saw 
hoisdf as the machine that had brought them together. 

They w&c exactly alilm in their supreme blind egotism, 
an4 as thqr wanted the same things their temperaments 
never for an instant dashed. 

They knew one. another so well. Rachel saw it in every 
boisterous lat^, in every glance, in every swift-as-light- 
ning cmavemation, all starting from that first evening when 
G^md rcttomed to England, and the pair had dined alone 
toged^ for the first time. 

^d motmed dowm to Granby the following day, 
Rachd renwbei^.the w coming roind the sweep of Ae 
drive while d>e waited oo. the steps, and Galwid leaning 
badk ia. the ca& W arm throtd» Jnite’s arm. Idssing the 
tip Of hor fingm to her mother in greeting, saying anne- 
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thing to Julius and Julius laughing back. And there they 
were both of them, side by side, Julius excited, possessive, 
gallant as though this child were a prize he had won, his 
eyes never leaving her; and Gabriel cool and collectea, very 
smart in a sky-blue dress that matched her eyes, ai>d a new 
ring on her finger, and a smile on her lips — ^too oldAooWise. 

A flash of misgiving ran through Rachel’s mind as she 
thought of the room Chat had been redecorated for Gabriel, 
so girlish and suitable, pale pink, of course, and the sitting- 
room in the same tone, the neat desk, the row of leather- 
bound classics on the bookshelves — and now she was 
following the child upstairs after the first warm embrace, 
Gabriel talking rapidly and giving a vivid account of the 
accident they narrowly mis!^ en route, telling the story 
amusingly — ^too amusingly, thought Rachel, too self-confi- 
dent — ^and here was Gabriel at the threshold of her liftle 
suite, an eyebrow lifted quizzically and a glance at her 
mother: “My dear, what have you been up to? Why 
this nun’s bower?” And Rachel, shocked and slightly 
embarrassed: “Don’t speak in that tone, darling; it sounds so 
vulgar. And I hoped you’d be happy having this all to your- 
self.” 

Then Gabriel kissing her on the cheek, so like Julius, 
rough and overwhelming, and throwing down her coat un- 
tidily on the bed and kicking off her shoes. “Don’t worry, 
I’m h^ppy anywhere. Aren’t those lazy hounds going to 
bring up my things? I want a bath and a change. I suppose 
Louise is going to maid me ...” 

Yes, there again, the same overbearing manner with 
sealants, shouting at them if they were hot cm the spot, 
and yet treating them with unaccustomed familiarity at 
ocM moments; as now, for instance, when Louise the maid 
came into the room : “Hullo, Louie my g^l, put on a stone 
in weight, have you?” 

Ractel left the room murmujring something abemt tea, 
only to find Julius behaving in much ihe same manner in 
the litoary, shouting at the buder, who ways? g^tihg very 
deaf: “God in heaven, you old bastaid, haymi^ you any 
authority over these Moody servunts^ to 
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bring me a whisky and soda — have I got to yell myself 
hoarse?" 

"Julius — ^Julius — please — I can’t bear that sort of thing/’ 
said Rachel. And then he must make things worse by pat- 
ting Mdbn on the shoulder, forgetting his anger, laughing 
at him in sudden confidence. “What do you think of Miss 
Gabriel? Isn’t she a beauty?” — ^Moon bowing his way out, 
avoiding Rachel’s eye. She thought how impossible this sort 
of thing would have been in the old days at home, in the 
Dreyfus circle, and her own poor father with his exquisite 
manners. She was uncomfcHrtably aware that she was not 
looking forward to the evening. Dinner would be unbear- 
able if Julius and Gabriel said anything dreadful in front of 
the servants. It had been unwise, perhaps, to suggest Gabriel 
dining downstairs. 

Rachel, wishing for solitude, shut herself up in her 
boudoir between tea and dinner; she had some embroidery 
to finish, and then she allowed herself a quiet hour with 
the Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius. Anyway, it would be nice 
discussing books and pictures with Gabriel, and as the gong 
sounded and she went along to the south wing to dress, she 
heard voices and laughter coming from beyond the hall, 
and the click of a cue against a ball. They were playing 
billiards. 

When she was dressed and downstairs in the library wait- 
ing for the second gong, she wondered what Gabriel would 
wear. She tried to remember her various dresses, but per- 
haps the child had bought herself some little frock in Italy. 

Julius appeared first, usual velvet smoking-jacket, of 
course. He seemed in an excellent humour and was hum- 
ming' under Ms brrath. 

“Where’s Gabrid ?’’ he said. 

^Wll be down Erectly," said Rachel, vaguely irritated, 
and went bn: “Can’t you bear her out of your si^t for a 
shigte mommit?’’ 

‘ W* he said, and laughed, the sarcasm wasted on to. 

Here dib was at last, three minutes aftw the gong had 
sounded. Raucl^ tried to frown tactfully and glance at dK 
clock, but jdie could oidy gaze at Gabriel, this child, this 
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daughter of hers who looked so incredibly lovely in black 
velvet with a string of pearls round her neck, her red-gold 
hair iMrushed away and two pearl ear-rings just shoving — 
quite unsuitable, of course — and the dress to her ankles — 
much too old; she looked eighteen at least. # \ 

“Oh! you supremely beautiful thing; what ami goiW to 
do about you?” said Julius — ridiculous words to saylto a 
child — ^and Gabriel smiled, walking towards them langu^y. 
Rachel felt she had stag^ ho* entrance well, and Gamel 
said: “D’you like it. Mummy? I think die waist ought to 
be higher, and it could be narrower round the hips.” 

"You look very sweet, darling," said Rachel, "but it’s 
years too old for you. Now, if you have it several inches 
shorter and then perhaps a litde l^d of velvet round . . .” 

"Oh. rot ! ” interrupted Julius rudely. "Nothing’s too old 
for Gabriel. She looks absolutely right. 1 won’t have it 
altered. She’s not a child.” 

"She’s only fifteen,*' said Rachel. 

“My dear,” said Julius, “in Alger girls of fifteai have 
generally had half a dozoi lovers.” 

Gabriel laughed. “Not guilty. Papa.” 

Rachel said nothing. Coarse of Julias to speak in that 
way, but Gabriel hadn’t even blushed. 

“Shall we go in?” said Rachel. "We’re five minutes late 
already.” 

Bjuber to her reli^, because of the servants, much of the 
convemtitm at dinner was spoken in Fiiendi. Gabrid’s 
fluency was a great delight to Julius. ThQ^ ipoke so rajadly 
to one another that ofum it was difficult to Mlow, although 
Rachd had always considoed horsdf a fair schcdar. 

This was no scholarly French, Ihough, that they were 
spiking; it sounded like the cammasmt: slang. 

*^Not Fraich all the time,” die {deadOdL “I caa’t get a 
word in. Let’s h^ some more about fthly. Gabridl. 1 want 
to hear what you thou^t of the Uf&td In I^ireiice. Did 
you see tiiose lovdy Rra An^toos?” , 

"I duMi’t care for primitives,” said Gahiid; "they’re too 
formless and too cold. Ncme of the floraitines ai^l^ed to 
nM at all. I like.o^ur above all, and fli^ that js flesh, and 
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som^hing that looks alive. Titian and Correggio, for 
instance; and there’s someone who gets hold of the richest 
glorious reds; what’s his name — Giorgione.” 

”1 see. I really must rub up my History of Art when we’re 
in towngwe’ll go to the National Gallery together. Did you 
think th^Forum very wonderful?” 

“1 liked Rome,” said Gabriel. “That’s where I got this 
dress, by the way. Oh! the Forum. I don’t know, I can’t 
get interested in dead things. It seems to me so useless, that 
sort of knowledge. Of course we went into every church 
and every gallery — ^Signorina wouldn’t let me miss a thing 
— ^but when you say the word ‘Rome’ it doesn’t make me 
think of St. Peter’s, or Raphael, or the Coliseum; it brings 
up a picture of a very mad evening — ^the carnival night b^ 
fore Carfime, you know, and I’d made friends with an Italian 
girl called Maria; we gave Signorina the slip and mixed with 
5ie crowd. We wore masks, of course, and we clung to each 
other in case we we^e separated. I’ve never been drunk in 
my life, but I had the feeling of being drunk that night. 
Imagine a thousand people jostling together singing and 
shouting — such a warm, rich smell of flowers and wine 
and excited bodies, and the night very dark, a black sky 
like velvet, with torches tossing a yellow glare from the 
crowd. ^ retnember a girl leaning out of a window with 
dark eyes like sloes, and she threw a scarlet flower to a man 
below, and he laughed and climbed up to ha-, and diey shut 
the window. I know so well what they were feeling.” 

There was a i^lence for a few moments, and then Rachel 
said “Fancy!” rather brightly, and wondered if her daughter 
knew^ what ^e was talking about. It all sounded a little 
odd. but- Julius was locdding at Gabriel across the rim of his 
glass as thou^ he understood. 

“The best tiling in Italy was Venice," said Gabriel, “only 
we were pxrc early. Take me there some time. Papa. 
You’d be y«ry good in Voiioe.” 

She treaW Wm, tiunight Rachel, as though she were his 
equal. ’> 

"Yes, we must ^ that,’’ agreed Julius. "Voiice, airi 
the Greek Marnfa, and the Dalmatian coast, and Central 
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Europe, and the Mediterranean — we might plan out a tour 
this autumn and winter down south, perhaps. Would you 
like it?” j 

“Julius, my dear, don’t fill her head with such nonsense,” 
put in Rachel. “It will be lovely fw Gabriel to dcyi^llffhose 
things when she comes out, but, you must remmber she 
hasn’t finished yet. I thought Paris in September for a yW.” 

Julius laughed. “I’ll show her Paris; she’d have a very 
good time, I assure you.” ' 

“I think,” said Gabriel, raising her eyebrows, “that it 
would be most amusing to be finished by Papa.” 

They both of them laughed, aggravatingly intimate, and 
Rachel said sharply, distressed at her own irritation : “Don’t 
play the fool, Julius; Gabriel has at least two years of lessons 
and classes before she begins to be grown-up.” 

And this time Julius did not laugh; he looked at his wife 
with his eyes narrow and his thin lips pressed together, and 
he began to tap on the table with his fingers. 

“This is my affair,” he said rapidly. “I’ve decided that 
Galniel has had all the education she needs. You’ve looked 
after her up till this moment — from now on she’s mine. 
Don’t argue — I know about these things.” 

Rachel dug her nails into her hands to control her anger. 
She knew by the way Julius spoke that this was final. Of 
course he would spoil Gabriel, ruin her completely; they 
would be a laughing-stock to all their friends, a girl of her 
age broilght forward in this way I And suddenly her anger 
left her. She felt weak and depressed — she knew that the 
headache that had been threatening all day would be split- 
ting before long — and she was tired, and ^ was aware that 
ndthor Julius nor Gabriel would 'mind if she went up to 
bed early. They did not care, they did not want her; she 
was rathor a bore, in fact, tiresome, in dbe way ami soling 
thdrfun. 

saie rose from her chair, her voice breaking in spht of her- 
sdf. 'T’ve got a wretched head, I'm going upstairs,” she 
said, but they were not aware <rf her; had foigotten her 

already, and Julius was leaning across the table reaching 
for Galniel’s fingers. "C^ve them to me,” he was sajnng. 
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"What an amazing thing heredity can be; you’ve got hands 
like my father’s. But the rest of you is Blan^ard, pure 
Blan 9 ard.’’ 

Duriij)|^the next three years Julius L6vy gave himself up 
to an orgy of expenditure. In spite of his wealth he had 
never before experienced the lust of pleasure that comes 
from wanton, reckless extravagance. He and Rachel had 
lived grandly, even pompously. He was a millionaire and 
believed in keeping up such a state because of the malicious 
delight it afforded him to watch other people’s envy. 

With the discovery of Gabriel, any remnant of his youth- 
ful miserly instinct was thrown to the four winds; she could 
make a bonfire out of a thousand-pound bank-note for all 
he cared and if it amused her. 

She expressed a wish to hunt that first autumn, so the 
Grand Tour was naturally postponed. A house was bought 
in Leicestershire and Gabriel had her choice of a dozen 
hunters in the stable. Sometimes Julius went with her, 
sometimes he followed by car. Melton became the L6vy 
headquarters that winter, and Julius’s business visits to 
London were on rare and only urgent occasions. 

With the sjadng came the start of the flat racing season, 
and Gabriel must now declare herself in strong favour of 
owning race-horses, and as she expressed herself firmly to 
her father: “Now, Papa, we’ve got to do it on t^ grand 
scale. The best trainer, the best jockeys, the best horses. 
OAerwise I'm afraid it isn’t going to amuse me. Do some- 
thing about it. Will you?’’ 

Aiui Julius, in a fever lest she should be bored, bought up 
the entire stable of the Duke of Storborough, whose heir 
was. an ^ot and in the care of a keeper; and as Julius told 
the Duke brutally ; "Your boy doesn’t know the hind legs of 
any animal fimn its head, so you may as well sell me the lot, 
and then i^uit up your estate and spend the money I give 
you at Monte Carlo,” whWhthe Duke Was glad to do. 

Thus Wm fOunddi the famous L6vy stable, and— soon 
wMely familiar to evrty racegoer in England— the L€vy 
colours; and being Julius,Lt^, of course, no working up 
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into a position but starting with a ^lash and a bang ri^t 
away; an owner on the grand scale, as he had promi^ his 
daughter. 

So now there was a house down at Newmarket, for 
Gabriel to be on the spot whenever she wished, i^ateix in 
the HKwning to watch the gallops. She was norseJprazy 
during that first year and a half, talking htnses, dressing 
hcnses, living horses, and giving Julius some of her ^wn 
enthusiasm, instilling into him a desperate interest that was 
not his by choice, but of which he forced himself to partake 
so that he could watch ho* face under its hard felt hat, her 
eyes intent on a gallop a mile and a half away, breathing 
shortly, ho" lips compressed, and he watched the long line 
of her leg pressed close against the fiank of her animal, and 
her hands slender and firm upon the reins. 

“You do feel it. Papa, don’t you she said, leaning down 
to him, her hand on his shoulder. "You’re not pretending; 
it does get you, doesn’t it, like me? Because we’ve got to 
have the same things, you must see with me over every- 
thing. There’s never been a thrill like this — listen — do 
listen, that thud, riiud, over the hill beyond that mound. 
/ Th^’ll be round the bend in exactly half a minute — ^here 
they come. You couldn’t have anything more alive than 
Aat, could you ? As I thought. Red Defsr is leading; he’s a 
perfect devil when he gets away— faster than I expected, 
though.^ Follow Me shouldn’t be two and a quarter lengths 
bdiind— [.thought this was a trial, not a morning gallop. 
What’s that idiot boy doing? — ^why did Follow Me sw«ve 
to the side of the track ? Red Deer's backing, he’s a printer, 
^oi course. Follow Me has dmiUe his stamina, but Red 
Deer’d send 'cm all to bed over five furlcmgs. That litde 
chestnut in the second string just auning along now has a 
lavdy head, don’t you thinlk Papa? But he’s nervy-^amn 
right too nervy ever to be a certumty. ithink we o^ht to 
bmed frtnn him— those hxdcs akme are worth a loitune.’’ 

She rattled on, hever eR|>eqiing an answer, wMle Julius 
patted her horse’s iwck and leant agrihst her lame, aware 
ordy that the morning was riuup and fine, a haze of early 
surnmeir across the heath, a beq. buzring chase to his ear. 
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and the fact that Follow Me had more stomina than Red 
Deer mattered little to him; he liked the warm breath of a 
horse upon his hand, the smell of horse-flesh that was a 
mixture of sweat and leather, the sun and the air and the 
feeling o^abriel at his side— her health, her laughter, more 
alive tham fifty race-horses. These were the things tha t 
mattered to him. 

Rachel did not join in the crazes of her husband and 
daughter. She knew little more about horses than did the 
idiot son of the Dujke of Storborough. Occasionally she 
dragged herself to a race meeting, and from pure pride put 
in an appearance for formality’s sake at Melton during the 
hunting ^son, but both were an effort to her. She disliked 
the hunting crowd and the racing crowd, they were Philis- 
tines and alien to her; they knew nothing about music, her 
sort of music, they never read, they didn’t care for pictures. 
All these things fcumed a great part of Rachel’s life. She was 
bitto'ly disappointed that Gabriel shrugged ho- shoulders 
at any form of art. and at the same time had an instinctive 
fllair fw the value of any object, invariably picking out the 
best from the mediocre with the inevitable phrase on her 
lips; “What’s it wcath?’’ No love in her heart, though, no 
true appreciatkm. She had txie talent uncannily inh«ited 
from Paul L6vy, and this was self-taught without guidance 
from any master — she played Paul Livy’s flute as though 
the knowledge of it was part of her blood. Rachel could 
not bear to listen to hw. The flute was like the syAibol of 
some tyi! thin|^ she would go to the other end of Ae house 
and shut the doors betweoi them. In her mind, and she was 
intemsely^ musical like all the Dreyfuses, the flute should be 
an iostrumoat of' intense purity, a high single note rising 
into the air wfrh {^dng sweetness and restraint together 
ming^d, suggesting in some strmge fa^imi the unbroken 
voice of a young boy. 

In tSabrid's hands and against Gabrid’s lips the cry be- 
came a sttmm<^ a <M<nent kind, a c^ out of the earth, 
a bedkoning, mocking whiqier like a night-bird from the 
woods: and tikere ww one jiatky persistait note that sta^ 
from « and pwr into a leaping. 
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discordant rhythm, harping its way into the brain with 
maddening powar— a wild, fantastic tune hopelessly un- 
suited to a flute, a savage ugly note, a jungle note. I 
The continuation of this seemed to Rachel like the cease- 
less and senseless banging of a stick on a hollow ^um, and 
with her nerves tom to shreds she would calf down to 
Gabrid : “Not that appalling thing, for pity’s sake. \Can’t 
you play muac. real music?” \ 

But Gabrid (Hily lauded, for Julius would be lying in a 
long chair with his feet propped up cm the mantelpiece and 
his hands under his head, the crazy, jerky rhythm beat- 
ing upon his senses like the lost hidden music of Alger, 
mysterious and alive, and he said to his daughter : “You 
play the flute like my father would have played it if he’d 
sold his soul to Satan.” i 

So Gabrid smiled and tapped her foot on the floor, and, 
“What do you call this, then ?” she asked, drawing a breath, 
and breaking into a note that was a query, an unbalanced 
quiver of suq>ense, that ran tmevenly along a broken trail as 
^ugh it had lost its way, and then mounted slowly, higher 
and higher, swooping in circles to some unattainable 
, summit, like the relentless climbing flight of a Inrd of prey 
— 4oon lost, soon vanished in the glaring rays of the sun. 

To Julius with his eyes shut it was like the song that Pdre 
had sung to him as a child and the whisper that led to the 
secret dty, but this was another whi^xa* and anotho* city; 
this was not the enchanted land beyond the white clouds, so 
melancholy, so beautiful, for evo* unattainable, a land of 
promise unfulfllled — for thoe was a sudden swoop and a 
turn and a plunge into the bowels of the seem eai^ heart 
beating, wings battered and sccKrched, and this nety-dis- 
icovered city was one that opmed and gave itself up to him; 
thffle were ^es that welcomed and hands that beckimed, 
all mingled in extravagant cc^udon eolmir and scent 
aadeemsy. 

“Odyou liketfaat, saidGalHid>an4 he wastn the 

totm a;pti&k back in the wcmld, startled as ihotiq^ with the 
flpr» waMag, dm o^hordandhif there so cool 

and aadhnurbed |aii^ tqxxi him whd fdt m ssa d a Se d and 
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unrefreshed, an odd taste in his mouth, and a sensation in 
mind and body that was shameful and imclean. 

“You’re an odd creature," he said, staring at her. "I don’t 
believe vou ever feel anj^hing, do you? Are you fond of 
your m«her? Do you like me? Do you care about any- 
one?” ^ 

She laid her flute down upon the table. “I don’t know,” 
she said carelessly. “I like doing things.” 

"You won’t always be like that,” he insisted. “Some day 
you’ll feel something, surely? I believe you’re still a child 
in lots of ways. All this— the flute, and hunting and racing 
and«dEiijjng, it’s just a game to you, isn’t it?” 

She shnigged her shoulders. 

"We think alike over everything and enjoy the same 
things,” he said. "We’re together almost always. But you 
don’t let me get at the core of you, do you ? Why don’t 
you? Is it that you’re such a child?” 

She frowned, drawing patterns with her finger on the 
table. 

"I don’t know,” she said. 

He rose and began walking up and down the room. 

“You’d tell me if you weren’t happy, wouldn’t you?” he- 
said. 

“Yes — suppose so.” 

“I’d ^e you anything, you know.” 

"Yes.” 

“Sometimes,” he said, “you look so old and so wise, a 
curious kind of wisdom. I wonder what you are thinking 
about.” 

"I don’t often think,” she told him. "There’s nothing to 
be curious about” 

“You’re $6 tmfl^ alive, and yet terribly inhuman in 
a way,” he said, standing and looking moodily out of the 
window. *<rm not like that* why should you be?” 

“Don’t nag at me,” die said. *Tm what I am. If I’m in- 
human if s yoter fault; you made me,” 

“That’s tr#' enou gh, " he said. "Sometimes I think I ought 
to have l«ft you. You’d have beat bom dead if I hadn't 
wotked att you.” 
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“Don’t be silly/’ she said. “We have fun, don’t we?” 
She took hold of his hand and crumpled up his fogers, 
squeezing them against each other so that his signpt ring 
cut his skin and he cried out. \ 

“1 like your hands,” she said, “they’re the things 
about you,” and then she dropped them and moved Way, 
humming a time. \ 

“There you are,” he said, "that’s what 1 meant. ArA you 
a child or do you do it on purpose?” 

“I don’t know what the devil you’re talking about,” she 
said. 

“You’re a bloody liar,” he said. , --** 

They w&re silent for about five minutes. It vras getting 
dark. He could scarcely see her face. The fire burst in the 
grate and shot up in a quiver of flame, lighting them to one 
anodier. 

"I'm sorry," he said abruptly. "I don’t want you to be 
angry.” 

She crossed over and pinched the back of his neck. 

“I’m not angry.” 

“Is it that you’re a child and are happy like that?” he 
said. 

"I expect so.” 

“You’ll tell me, won't you, when you begin to feel 
things? You'll come to me?” 

“You'd know without me telling you,” said. 

Th^ laughed, and she reached out for his hand. 

Then there was the sound a footstep in the hall. 

"Here's Mothw,” said Gabriel softly. She moved away 
SMiftly from the fire and b^n to turn up the lights. Julius 
lodcfid at a magazine upside^lown, whisding, and fo^Ung 
the ears ijf a spaniel tibat had awakei^ with the flooding 
tlm lig^. “What makes you think dtat Londlei can't he 
beaten in tke 2.30 UMnonow at %soni?” he stid, and 
then broke off mddeniy as fibongh stir^teed: “Hollo, 
Rache ...” 


It was perhaps hievitidfle that Gsri»ier$ entht^aan for 
rachtg. roswifdy without 
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an iRterest. extravagant and obsessional, should as suddenly 
receive a check and be in danger of bursting like a bubble. 
The passionate enjoyment of horses was still part of her, but 
a race meeting was no longer a thrill; there was a sameness 
about io^he had allowed herself a surfeit of it, had plunged 
too quic^ and too deeply, and was now exhausted. 

Gabriel looked about her for something new, and the 
next craze was yachting. 

“You see. Papa, I’ve set my heart on this; we’ve got to 
shine like we do on the turf. No half measures, no dawdling 
about on the Norfolk Broads; we must start with the best 
anAaki gifor first-class stuff. Why not take a house at Cowes 
for theslnnmer? — ^I don't mind missing Epsom and Ascot 
this year. I want to learn to sail, and I want to be taught 
by the best yachting skipper you can find. Do the thing 
Iffoperly, Papa, start coping now. You’ll have to pull strings 
to belong to the right yacht clubs, but it oughtn’t to be difii- 
cult with all your money. Let’s make a splash.” 

And Julius l6vy did as he was told. 

The idea was another shock to Rachel, who had scarcely 
accustomed herself yet to tht endless race me^ings and 
himting seasons and houses at Newmarket and Melton, and 
peojrfe and convwsation concaming themselves with no 
other subject but horse-flesh. 

“What — not yachting on top of all this racing and himt- 
ing?’’ she proteked. “I don’t see how you’ll have time.” 

“Yachting’s only from May to September; don’t be 
absurd,” said her daughter. “You know one doesn’t hunt 
in the sunuoer and I’m off racing for the time. One must do 
som^^ng. Anyway, yachting’s the most terrible thrill.’’ 

“Julius — aren’t we being ridiculously extravagant?” 
argueABachd. “We nevo* used to do all these things. I 
offen fed nowadays that people are laughing at us; we’re 
ovadewE^ it. well — ^almost vul|^, this show of 

c^lence." 

Julks flubbed angrily. 

“Odn’t talk ®ch awful mudt,” he sioutcd. “People 
laatghii^ at i«!’-vwhat in the name of God dk> you mean? 
Why should they lau^ at iss?, .I’m a$.good as; anyone dse. 
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aren’t I ? A damn si|jht better — ^what? I could buy up the 
whole bloody yachting and racing crowd if I wan^ to. 
Extravagant? It’s my money, isn’t it? I’vt worked If or it, 
God knows. Worked a damned sight harder than anyWhick- 
headed Englishman." 

"Oh ! don’t shout like that,’’ said Rachel wearil^. “ijdon’t 
want to argue with you. I notice things if you don’t, mat’s 
aU.” \ 

“What things?” 

"When Gabriel was a baby we lived very happily with- 
out all this fuss and showing off. We lived very well, we 
had interesting people about us, we gave lovely partiesrAnd 
there was something dignified about those da)^ I can’t 
explain. You’re spoiling it all now." 

"Dignity, eh? You’re a fine’one to chitter about dignity. 
I suppose you thought your father was dignihed when he 
blew his brains out after he’d made a mess of his life?” 

"That’s unnecessary, Julius, and very cruel.” 

Rachel turned away, pale, her mouth tremWing, 

Julius laughed. “Oh, don't be a wet blanket, Rache. I 
(km't interfere with you much. You enjoy your concms 
and your books and the highbrow talk d your intellectual 
pals. Let Gabriel and me alone to enjoy our things. We’re 
different." 

Rachel turned before leaving the room, her hand (»i the 
door. 

"You doM’t know what a mi^ke ymi’re making," she 
said slowly. "Gabriel’s barely sevmiteen, mid bdfore she’s 
twwaty-one she’ll have had everything. What sort of a 
life is it going to be for her — after that? Have you. ever 
thought?" 

Julius shrugged his shoulders. « 

"WhMi I was twMity-one I was starving in a garret and 
working fifteen hours a day as a baker’s apprentice, I want 
my daughter to hold the world in Imt hands." Hiare was a 
^ence, and then : 

^‘Sotttetimes," said Rachd, "I’m very sorry for you both." 
She iMidtated a moment as though she wonM say somdhing 
mean, and then die went out of the tocnn. ' 
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Julius yawned and stretched out his arms. 

“What’s wrong with her?” he said. 

Gabriel laughed softly and reached for a cigarette. 
“Jealous,” she said. 

“D’you think so?” Julius sat up. “Oh! hell, that’s funny, 
isn’t it ?”^ 

The idea excited him. He pulled the box of cigarettes 
away from Gabriel. 

“Don’t smoke,” he said. 

“Why not?” 

“Not until you’re eighteen.” 

silly,” said Gabriel. “I do as I like.” and she lit 

a cigaretfe. 

“You’ve never done it before,” he said. “What’s it 
mean?” 

“A gesture,” she said, blinking her eyelids, and blowing 
a cloud in his face. 

“If we get this cruising boat,” he said, “we’ll go down 
to the Mediterranean, shall we? Down to Sicily and up the 
Adriatic, and you shall show me Venice.” 

“Yes — some time.” 

“Not this summer?” 

“No — I want to sail at Cowes.” 

“We might go down in the winter.” 

“I shall be hunting this winter as usual.” 

"The following summer?” 

“Oh!” She rose in irritation. “Don’t harp at me, it bores 
me so. I’ll go with you when I want to and not before.” 

He flush^ under his skin, hating her. 

"You’re such a hitch.” he said. 

She took no notice of him. She was lookmg at a yachting 
paptar. , 

"By the way, I forgot to tdl you I was in Cartier’s yesta-- 
day and chose a bracdet for you.” he smd; “a double row 
of dhinaitmds, twisted. I told them to alter the dag), it didn't 
show enou^.” 

"Thaidia,** sl» said< and went mi reading the paper. 

Jt£i^ wMM^ed whet^ sIms was sick of bra<^ds. She 
would peshaps have bei^ bettw ideased with him l^d he 
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chosen a necklace instead. He made a mottal note to order 
a necklace in the morning. Meanwhile he poured himself 
out a drink and waited moodily until she would be re^dy to 
be friends with him again. 

The five months of yachting passed swiftly foyGabriel. 
She threw herself and her boundless energy into thislnew 
^rt with the same fervour that she had given to hwse- 
racing. Here was racing of a diiferent sort — ^the thrill i)f a 
narrow-built, slender cutter heeling in a trough of a sea, the 
tall mast straining, the stiff breeze whistling in the huge 
spread of canvas, the lee rail awa^, the thud and kick of 
die helm. 

The skipper who trained Gabriel was a Qyde m^, one of 
the most experienced yachtsmen afloat. Julius spared no 
expense to find the best teacher. The boat, a brand-new Six- 
metre built that year, was named Adieu Sagesse — ^the sug- 
gestion of Julius. 

Tben tho’e was the cruising yacht, a schooner of nearly 
two hundred tons, a beautiful thing of bravado and extrava- 
gance: one of those luxury vessels all white paint, scrolled 
gold and polished brass, with a deck like ballroom parquet. 
Wanderer she was called. She wandered betweoi South- 
ampton and Cowes and no farther. The L6vys used her 
perhaps half a dozen times that first stunma*. Gabriel could 
not be dragged away from her six-metre. She was racing 
mad — she spent all day and everyday at the helm of 
Adieu Sagesse. the Qyde skipper at her elbow and Julius a 
passenger, generally in the way. 

Julius, crouching in the cockpitjhat sl<^>ed at an angle ci 
forty-five, wonder^ if all this was safe, and as he looked.at 
Gabriel with her frown of concentraticm, her teeth Inting 
Iwr Up, and her hair swept by the wind, he was seized with 
a tmtxn’ lest they shoidd founder and drown, and he would 
onfy have had two years ci her, paltry and insigidficmt. 
Chily tute years of companicmship and so litde to show for 
it; die sdil selfcontain^ and a stranger in many ways. He 
thought of the pasdon that had been hers for riding, and 
now this fever for sailing that had taken its pUK%. And he 
wondered with a curious sense cd exdttment what would 
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be the next craze of her impetuous will, into what channels 
would her stream of energy wander, and whethw this flow 
of spirits was the advance guard of high pressure that would 
be rapture and emotion and ecstasy. 

It wasM endless sensatimi of pleasure to him that he was 
able to d^thc things that she did, that his health and energy 
equalled hers, and that his fifty-odd years were no burden 
to him. He might have been without wisdom and married 
late, and then grown old before she was ready for him. 
Rachel had been decorative and helpful^as a wife, but her 
utility was over now. Gabriel would make as good a hostess 
w hCT sh e came out next year. She was modern, too, in 
advwiSf^f her age. 

Rachel was getting fat like her mother before her; she 
had the set, heavy, Dreyfus look about her. She could not 
progress, she was early-Edwardian. He was conscious that 
Rachel’s expression irritated him now; it was sulloi, dis- 
contented; he was aware that he did not want to see much 
of her. She did well to stay down at Granby or in Grosvenor 
Square. He was genial to her, but no more than this; there 
was little friendship and no intimacy between them. 

Rachel, for her part, joined her husband and daughter at 
intervals from a motive of pride. She could not b^ that 
her friends should pity ho". She knew instinctively the 
gossip that touched them — Julius, Gabriel and horself— the 
slight contempt that clings about a neglected wife, the lies, 
the curiosity. The absurd rumours (rf divorce, the cheap 
newqiaper minds of men and women. 

She loathed this sort of publicity, the indignity and 
squalor attached to any ' knowledge of people’s private 
affairs. 

So she appe^ed now and again on board the Wanderer 
and in the hcnise at Cowes, and latqr up at Melton during 
the autumn, tactful and calm, her face a ma^, studiously 
agreeable to Galsid and Julius and their frioids, know- 
ing in her heart that her presence was a Wind conv^- 
tion of hear own, and that they all laughed at her bdbind 
her, badfc., 

toOf waited for Gabrid to pass to the next 
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hoping with bitter, grim tenacity that the girl of dg^teen 
would wake up suddenly and throw away her cru^, un- 
Inokoi, dangerous charm and fall in love and lose hor 
individuality. Then only would she be harmless and napiral; 
the wife of some man or even his mistress — ^Rache} din not 
care — and lead her own life in her own way, posj^ed and 
held at last. Rachel would see the man as a saviour, who- 
ever he should be. Then Julius would understand whiit a 
fool he had made of himsdf these last years, he would 
realise his age ancyus whitening hairs, he would come back 
to Rachel and Granby, and their old interests together. Side 
by side they would <hift into the serenity of thdr midd le 
years. “ 

So Rachd, like a prisoner who awaits the final verdict, 
bided her time amongst the roses of Granby, reading 
Schopenhauer, petting her griffon, worrying herself over 
a pain in her side that was sometimes imaginary and some- 
times real. 

The yachting season finished at the end of September, and 
the boats wo-e laid up f<»* the winter. 

Gabriel looked forward to a good time at Melton. Papa 
would be there, of course, and ^e house always filled with 
a crowd. Not Mother, she hoped. Motha* brought her dis- 
apinoving personality and stifled the house in an atmos- 
phere of ^oom. She always wanted to talk about books and 
music, and made such a fool of herself in front of the hunt- 
ing crowd. Nobody felt at her ease. Papa would go sulky 
and rad under the skin like a schoolboy; he was always diffi- 
cult to manage when Mother was around. He seaned to 
tljink Mother would be continually listening at doors m 
peqnng keyholes. * 

"What the devil 4pes it matter if die does?" Gatariel 
would say, losing tor temper, and ttoi ht wouU cross 
silesdy to a domr and fling it open, to 

in the act of eavesdit^^g, and find ntdiody, ei course. 

"Ekm’t be sudh an idiot." said Galeidl; to iwould 
iim his to|d$ ^ tor and tosmm temperamental, 

can't mand gtofl up he wtod rush 
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away and shout at the servant to tell Mander to bring round 
the Rolls, he was gcmig to London. 

Gabriel lit a cigarette and shrugged her shoulders. If he 
liked to behave like a criminal fleeing from justice he could 
for all she cared. She knew there would be a wire from 
him in a\:ouple of hours’ time, sent off from some post 
oflice in the Midlands, and then another wire from London 
when he arrived, and then the telephone the next morning 
before breakfast. 

“I’m coming back,’’ he would say, his voice faint on the 
long^stance call. “I can’t stand this.’’ 

“All. right,’’ she would answer. 

“I’m going down to the Qty this morning to see what’s 
going on, and then I’ll be right back. Did you sleep?" 

“Like a top — I always do." 

“It’s more than I did. Listen : do you want an)^hing?’’ 

“No." 

“I’ll find time to go into Cartier’s and see if they’ve got 
anything good.” 

“Oh, don’t bother.” 

“Yes — ^I want to. It makes an interest. It’s damned ctfld 
in town. Would you like another fur coat? — ^you were 
twittering about a chinchilla the other day — ^here — are you 
th«e7 — ^are you there? — don’t cut me off.” 

“I’ve got to go. Papa; the horses are waiting, and I don’t 
want to be late. Good-bye.” 

She hung up on him, laughing to herself. God! what a 
crazy man. Ste was ^ad he was coming back. And cross- 
ii^ Ae hall she would see the figure of hw mothw standing 
in the doOTway of the breakfast room, making a pretence 
of glancing at the morning paper, then looking up. "Was 
that your fath®*?" 

. “Yes — he's fed up with town." « 

“Dkfe't he ask to speak to me ?” 

"^s in a ininy." 

“I wish hte wouldn't be so restless, always chopping and 
chanj^bg about. It arrangements so difficult. Besides,, 
he eNihed off yesterday vdthout even Idling hie.” 

“1 diottldn't let it worry me, if I were you,” said Gabriel. 
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"He’s always doing things like that. I never let it interfere 
with my plans.” She flicked her boot with her riding crop 
and crossed the hall, whistling to the dogs. ~ 

Typical of mother to moon about and imagine house- 
hold arrangements were being disturbed. As if it mattered 
whether people Vftre early or late for meals, or V((l&eth«the 
numbers were odd, or if the servants were put out. Servants 
were paid, weren’t they? She resented her mother dealing 
with the Melttm staff. Gabriel felt they were her own 
propmy and responsibility. She couldn’t think why mother 
bothered to traipse up to Melton, anyway. She obvioudy 
did not enjoy it. Everything ran so smoothly wjjen the 
housdiold consisted of Papa and herself alone. f5u«ts did 
not matter one way or the other. 

It was a great relief when Mother finally develop^ a 
severe pain in her side and, taking alarm, at once declared 
she must return to Grosvenor Square and undergo some 
treatment. Gabriel felt as though she had beoi living under 
some strain and could now breathe and be herself again. 

Rachel soised the obvious relief of her husband and 
daughtier when she told them die was motcving up to 
Lcmdon. As she stood tm the steps, while the suit-cases 
were put into the car, and her maid fussed round her with 
her rug and her dc^, it was as though she ww a guest being 
sped away who had made too long a stay. A guest in her 
own house. And Gabriel was the hostess, hatles, at hex 
eaise, beltmging there, giving the Older to the chauffeur that 
Radhd herself should be giving : “There won’t be room for 
dmse flowers inside, Manden they’ll gM crushed. They’ll 
have to go in front. Look out ...” 

And Julius, too bdsterously cheerful, saying without 
sincerity: "Now, Rache, take things qtdetly in Londtm. 
Don’t over-tire yoursrif- Get that fc^bw to put you ri|^t, 
and dem’t stmid any nonsoise from itim, Ckmdhye, dear.” 

The duty kiss, &sc Julius, then Gabriel, the (^b into 
the car, exhausting with so many and coats, and the 
dog, and her hot-water-bottle. The inakt in front with the 
chat^eur. 

"Good4^." ’Hie ficarced smile at tiiem tiarou^i the 
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window, the wave of her hand, and then the car gliding 
away down the drive. She craned to look back through the 
window, but they had turned already up the steps, dismiss- 
ing her from their minds. Gabriel with her arm round her 
father and he calling the dogs. They had their day in front 
of them, %at and divided from hers. 

Rachel tried to picture the anti-climax if she suddenly 
tapped on the glass and told Mander to go back, she had 
changed her mind. She wished she had the courage. And 
as the car drove out of the gates and on to the main road 
Rachel thought of the long dreary drive that lay ahead of 
her until she reached Lcmdon, vrith the straight unhelpful 
backs of Ae maid and the chauffeur in front of her. her <Mily 
consolation the water-bottle that eased the pain in her side, 
and the warm body of the griffon on her knees. 

But to Julius and Gabriel left behind it seemed as though 
the air were free twice more and the house welcomed them 
in the old way; the hall was wider, clearer, most beautifully 
theirs again; even the dogs jumped and wagged their tails, 
barking loudly at Julius, who flipped at them with his stick. 

The sun ^one from a placid sky. It had rained in the 
night, and the harsh white frost that had stopped hunting 
for a whole week was turned to soft mud and gravel and 
rich damp turf. 

"If riiis blessed weather holds, we can turn out again 
to^norrow,” said Gabriel. “Come on. let’s wando- along 
to the stables.” And they set off round the corner trf the 
house, holding each other’s arms, keeping the same step. 
Edging the same song ; 

‘Two lovely black eyes — 

Oh I wh^ a surprise! 

1 got them for kissing another man’s wife — 
Two tovdy Wack eyes." 

So the winter passed and the early spring, no dull moment 
to Gdirid, whose entire life was spent in the saddle. 

Once morn hunting came to an end. and it was good-h^ 
to Mdton andxtius wide south to Newnunket at the begin- 
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nmg of April — tracing again, and the Spring Meeting at 
Epsom — Gay Lord driving Gabriel to fury by ^Ung to win 
the City and Suburban, and her temper restored again be- 
cause Mlow Me proved his stamina the next week at 
Newmarket. 

Then May came along, and for the next few^nonths of 
the summer Gabriel could not be dragged away from the 
Island except for the Derby and Ascot week in June and 
Goodwood later. And her time was q)ent at the nplm of 
Adieu Sagesse or in luxurious idleness in a deck-chair on 
the Wanderer, gramophone at hand, a crowd of young 
people about her. ' 

\^ether it was because the summer of *1913 was 
notoriously wet and sailing conditions were seldom ideal, 
rain and gales day after day in July, or whether the very 
atmosphere at Cowes and the life on the water held no 
ItMiger quite the same thrill to her because the novelty was 
gone, Gabriel found herself losing interest in regattas and 
races she began to weary of the one topic of conversation 
on the lips of her yachting friends. 

What was the fun in Adieu Sagesse when a half gale made 
sailing impossible, or, worse still, when a flat calm and a 
steady drizzle made sailing merely a dragging and a boring 
pastime? 

The Island was ugly in the rain; there was nothing to do. 
It was absurd to go across to London, because at that time 
of the year London was dead. 

Granby? Mother was down at Granby. Ill again — she 
had a nurse on hand now. Nobody knew quite what was 
the matter with her. It occurred to Gabriel that her mother 
must lead a strangely empty existeice, never caring much 
about things. Odd of her. She supposed it was middle 9ge. 
And-yet Papa was several yeare older than Mother, and 
nobody could call his existence dreary; he was always so 
enthusiastic, so terribly alive. He had a personality that 
^ood out above evoybody dse’s; he made otiia- men — 
young mai especially— lode so stiipid, so caHpw and in- 
experienced. was young too, but hi a different way. 
SuMe, queer, tiwre was a glamour about him. 
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Perhaps one of the reasons she was feeling restless and 
bored was because Papa had been spending more time in 
London this summer. He was gambling in the Qty again, 
and getting the same thrill out of it that she had got last 
year out of sailing. She had driven down to his offices once, 
when she^as passing through London, and he had not been 
expecting her, of course. He was busy. She had been told 
to wait in some room as though she were nobody, some 
creature without an appointment. And she had not been 
able to stand that; she had walked straight through into his 
private room without knocking. He was speaking through 
the telephone. He had looked up when she burst into the 
room, and instead of throwing down the.receiver and leap- 
ing up from his chair as she expected, he put his hand ova* 
the mouthpiece for one second and said to her: “Sit down — 
don’t talk,” and then on with his rapid, unintelligible con- 
versation. He was smiling, but it was not because she had 
come into the room. For the first time in her life Gabriel 
realised that this was power and Julius L6vy held it between 
his hands. She watched him speaking into the telephone, 
and as she looked at him who was so deep in his game, 
taking not the slightest interest in her, it was as though 
the faint imprint of a hand touched her and lingered in- 
describably, mystaious and pleasing, a new sensation that 
was disturiiing and exciting at the same time, curiously 
physical like a pain in her body, and it had never come to 
hra" before. 

When he had finished and turned to her. smiling for her 
<Hice more, glad that she was there, she was abrupt and 
careless to him, coolly lighting a cigarette and leaving him 
after a few minutes, pretending a composure that she did 
pot feel. 

She had crossed over to the Island that afternoon, and 
in some dim ine 3 q)licable fashion tihe memory of those 
few nunutes remained with her unchanged, mingling and 
becomaig part of her dissatisfaction with the weather, and 
Cowes, and yachting. She was restless, bored. She wanted 
new thing s and lie could not put a name to the things she 
wanted. 
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People irritated her suddoily, especially young men, they 
were such fools. Life seemed mpty for no reason that she 
could see. One moment it had be^ exciting and breath- 
less and fun, and now it was none of this — ^the charm had 
gone. 

She felt as though there were no definite schdfiae of life 
awaiting her; her will was blunted for the time bemg and 
she was a blank page ready to receive some impression or 
suggestion. \ 

In August she would be eighteen. Papa was giving a pance 
fcMT her. He said he was going to make the whole of Oowes 
look like a carnival at Venice. Everybody would be there, 
erf course. It was the finish of Cowes week and p6ople who 
might otherwise have left would stop on because Julius 
L6vy was giving a party. 

“This dance is your ofilcial appearance in the world," he 
told her, laughing. "I believe they call it coming out." 

“I thought I’d been out for thrw years,” said Gabriel. 

“Yes — ^you and I think so. But convention likes to make 
a thing of a girl’s eighteenth birthday. Anjrway, we’ll have 
a spla^. We’ll give ’em something to rememba- us by. 
Rather fun, eh?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

"Oh ! you’re just a blasi young woman nowadays,” he 
said. "What’s wrong? You know Adieu Sdgesse ought to 
have got an easy fij^ on Wednesday and you were well 
beaten; you weren’t trying. I was watching you through 
my glasses. You were thinking of something else.” 

"Oh! go to hell !” she said suddaily, and wait out of Ae 

iwm. 

Ftnr a momoit Julius was stmtled; he crossed to the 
window and saw Gabriel jump into a car and drive away 
at a ridiculous pa(%. Restle», eh?. Bad-tempered and funny 
about something. 'Then he wopdered if there was any differ- 
ence between a bc^and a girl at that age, and whetho* they 
vmit throu^ the same identical means erf ridding them- 
selves erf superfluous energy. He had a sudden vi^on of 
himsdf as a boy cHmfamg through Nanette's window and 
helauj^bed. 
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Too much, too soon. Was it, though? Had it spoilt life 
for him in certain senses ? He was never quite sure. Besides, 
it was all so long ago. He had forgotten what it felt like 
to be a boy. The present was the only thing that mattered 
to him — ^the present and the future. The future seemed 
very closj to him now. the white clouds passing near. He 
would not have to reach out for those clouds, they would 
come to him. 

Julius went outside on to the wide veranda stoop, and 
chose a long easy-chair in the full glare of the sun. He 
stxetclmd out his legs upon another chair and placed two 
cushions under his head. Then he lit a cigar and closed his 
eyes, his mind and body relaxed, a faint smile playing on 
his lips. * 

Rachel came over to Cowes for Gabriel’s eighteenth birth- 
day. She rose from a sick bed at Granby and came across to 
the Island without a nurse in attendance, making a supreme 
effort of will-power for the occasion. She was constantly in 
pain these days; her mysterious disease whiq)ered vaguely 
as 'scHnething internal’ was in reality the beginning of 
cancer. Nob^y had told hCT, but she knew. There was 
something in the too cheerful outlook of her nurse, the 
hearty manner of her doctor, that warned her like a red 
lamp of danger. 

She bought books about cancer and read thm wh«t the 
nurse was not with her. The books all agreed about the 
ultimate inevitable pain in the death that followed. There 
was no certainty as to the length of time a growth took to 
strangle the life-force, and this frightened her and made her 
fed as helpless as a child groping in the dark. To her 
cancer was a name of dread, something that must never 
be mmiticmed. 

She must cover up hw knowledge and pretend to a forced 
cheerfulness with the nurse who waited on hw. 

She dioagbt that if she stayed in Granby when a dance 
WM ^ven for Gabdel at Cowes there would be two stories 
i^l^ed horribly in the minds of their friends. “They don’t 
live tx^ge^ier any more. She has had to pve way and let 
him 1^ his own life; lerriWe for ha*.’’ And that, in a 
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lower tone, bardiy above a whisper; “She’s ill, too— tlley 
say it’s cancer.” 

. There would be two shames for her to bear — ^knowledge 
of her husband’s indifference and knowledge of her disease. 
Whatever the cost might be to herself, Rachel shrank from 
the ugly glare of publicity, the sting of gossip, th^pit^ bom 
of ciu'iosity. 

It was a duty she imposed upon herself to hold hikh the 
standards of convention and decency bred in her ^nes. 
And beneath all this, right at the core of her trouble was 
a little crushed seed of hope that struggled for existence. 
She wanted Julius. He was her husband, and bouna up 
with her for all the layers of ice between theiv; she had 
known happiness ^lecause of him, and her life had been his; 
they had b«n young together and Gabriel had been their 
baby. She remembered how he had been tender with her 
many times, and proud, and he had told her lovely things. 
She had stood by his side through all that meteoric rise of 
his to powar and position. What knowledge she possessed 
of the world and moi and women had come to her from 
him. She wanted Julius, he was her husband. If there was 
anyone beyond that Should know of her illness and 
her suffering it should be him. He was bound to her in so 
many ways. 

So Rachel came across to the Island to act hostess at her 
daughter’s dance, and nobody must guess that the cdoxu* 
in her cheeks was rouge to hide the pallor, and her eyes 
w«-e bright only because of the rouge. Her dress was new 
fen* the occasion, and she wore the Drt^us diamonds at her 
throat, and a diamemd tiara in her hair. 

She stood at the head of the stairs to welcome the guests, 
a figure of great digniQr and grace, lending by her jn'esence 
alone a suggestimi of cermony ai^ distinctimi that waved 
proudly like a single standard ammigst the parade ci 
ostentatimis glitter conjured up so sumptuously by Julius, 
who stood by his wife’s ade flaunting Ms wealth in a cloud 
<rf ^€xy. 

that parQr that Julius livy gave at Cowes has never been 
forgcRti^ it was like a ora^, dazzhng theatrical display. 
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ing upon the world in a night for one performance 
only, lit by a thousand lights that flashed scarlet and silver 
and gold. 


Every room in the house had been cleared for dancing, 
and CHI the lawns was a dancing floor. There were two bands 
in the h^juse, a band in the garden. Upstairs, downstairs, 
amongst the roses under the trees the dancing couples clung 
to one another, jostled, excited, laughing half-hysterically 
at this wild hum and call of music from which there was 
no escaping, finding each other with new eyes and new 
colours because of the constant change of the streaming, 
flickering lights that played upon their faces. 

There were tables set for supper in eve^ comer and space 
of the garden not taken by the dancing floor, and waiters 
who appeared mysteriously from the trees with a supper 
that came from God knew where — surely the whole cuisine 
and staff from Claridge’s itself — impossible, untrue; and all 
the time the never<easing throb of music from the three 
bands, the splutter and hiss of fireworks rising in the air and 
exploding in a hundred glittering stars, the stamp of feet, 
the bewildering chatter of voices and the movement of 
dancers, land champagne, and more champagne. 

It was a panorama of intoxicated splash, a reeling, tumul- 
tuous exposition of everything that is riotous and exuberant 
and crude; and Julius L6vy himself in the background, a 
magidan with a wand conjuring new sights and new sounds 
wiAout pause or relaxation tmtil his guests surrendered to 
his mood in complete abandon, finding themselves crazy in 
a crazy wcx'ld, so that they went on dandng whipped and 
stung by the music and the lights and the shooting s^s, 
forgetting who they were and what should matter, a drcle 
that toss^ and twisted round a living flame. 

And Gabdel was the flame, dressed in gold like a sheet of 
armour, hw dress the colour of her. hair. Har party, her 
guests, hex music, the wlKfle wheel turning because of her 
and Papa cracldng the Whip that sent the whed in motion 
— PaM, urito had mvaited this night for her as though it 
was, his widi to make her drunk for the first time, drunk 
with , the gknious wanton waste that he was powerful 
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enou^ tofive her. She danced with ho* head thrown back 
and her lips parted, una»xscious of her partners, who they 
were and what they said to her, aware only of this music 
that never ceased, sending her nerves a-jangle and beating 
against her brain, the glare of lights from the house and 
amcmgst die trees in garden, the sudden b;^ of an 
explosion when the fireworks broke in the sky ab<|ve her 
head blazing a path to her feet. \ 

Sbe had no will of her own now, no con^utive thought, 
no power of concentration; she was being dashed and 
hurtled into a chaos that blinded her, some tottomle^ pit, 
some sweet, appalling nothingness. 

A little trailing^estion flashed into her half>c(Miscious 
senses: ‘Am 1 drunk? Is this being drunk? Am I lost? Am I 
dead now?’ And then no time to fix upon some determina- 
tion because she would be swept away cm another wave of 
sound and light, bcutie by tMs terrible music across the 
dancing floor, aware of Papa who watched her. Papa who 
smiled at her. Papa who played her on a thousand strings, 
she dancing to his tune like a doll on wires — Papa who 
harped at her and would not let her be. He was cruel, he 
was relentless, he was like sc»ne oppressive, suffocating 
power that stifled her and could not be warded off; he ^ve 
her all these bewildering sounds and sensations without 
paudng so that she was like a child stuffed with sweets cloy- 
ing and rich; they were rammed down her throat and into 
her bdly, filling ho:, exhausting her, nudcing her a drum of 
excitement and anguish and modem that was gripping in 
its savage intensity. It was too much for her, too Axong. 

She fdt as dxmgh she were a dry stack in a ^ep woexi, 
and he had put a match to her and was watching bet burn. 

She passed next to him once, he was standing ^ the steps 
eff the veranda, and he looked down at her and said : "Are 
you enje^ng it? Do you want it to be over?” And she 
lau^ied baede at him, shaking her head: dmi't want it 
ever to be over” — afraid oi the sodden flat cahn that would 
ccHiie' what the music stq^ped, the gari^ pallor day 
When tibe lights were exdnguished, me odd dark science 
when ^ couples melted away, and she woifld he with 
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her restlessness and disfcontent and indecision. After the 
party the old life once more, the same string of happenings 
that could never be the same again. And yet she wanted the 
party to be over, because otharwise the turmoil and the 
clash would wear her down; she would stand up amongst 
them all,%ind scream and scream. 

The end came suddenly with a whirling beating of drums 
and a last spluttering rocket that shot a crimson star. The 
intoxicated, hystmcal crowd of dancers were stilled to 
attention by ‘God Save the King*. 

It was over, as swift to die as it had been bom, the mad 
party that Julius Ldvy gave for his daughter, and the bands 
were siledted and the guests were vanisl*ed as though they 
had never been, the house and the garden strangely empty 
like a haunted place disturbed by the coming of the day. 

Gabriel shivo-ed, cold suddenly in the grey light, and she 
and Rachel and Julius made their way without a word to 
the launch that waited at the landing-stage to take them on 
board the Wanderer. 

The yacht loomed white and clear on the still water 
against the grey light of the early day. 

“We’ll have some coffee brought up into the deck-house, 
and we'll watch the sunrise,” said Julius. 

Nobody answered. Rachel was looking at Gabriel, and 
Gabriel was leaning against the side of the launch with hw 
eyes shut, 

"Are you tired?" said Rachel: 

GalM*iel moved, and opened her eyes. 

"No,” she said slowly. "I don’t think I’ve ever felt less 
tired in my Me.” 

"Why did you shut your eyes ?” said Rachel. Gabriel did 
not answer. 

The launch drew alongi^de the gangway of the yacht. 
Julius was humming a tune imder his breath. “You can 
fed more thir^ with your eyes shut,” he said; "isn’t that 
right?" He lauj^ied, but he was the only <me. 

Rachd lookiS g^, he suppc»ed she was feding ill again. 

thqf v^t board and into the d«k-lKmse aboye the 

compm^km-way. 
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Julius shouted to the steward to bring them coffee. 

Rachel sat down on one of the settees, pulling her cloak 
around her, drawing the heavy fur collar close to her throat. 
She was cold, chilli by the short journey across the water 
in the launch, and the pain in her side was like /a dull 
gnawing toothache. It seemed to her that this<\ve(ariness 
expressing her was no ordinary fatigue, it was the ultimate 
surrender of a general whose last battle has been ^ght, 
who hauls down his tom fluttering standard and as h^ does 
so turns his sword into his own side. She felt aS if shte had 
waited for this mom«it for a long time, building her 
barriers against it, knowing in her heart that they would 
not stand. ' 

Gabriel stood motionless at the opening of the deck- 
house, lining her back to the door, her profile outlined 
against the sky. 

, The crazy bewilderment of the night had gone from her 
now, she was no longer enchanted and possessed. She! was 
free again, at liberty to do as she pleased. Free in a new 
way. For a moment she had been troubled, and exquisitely 
sad, but now she was happy again; she was no longer afraid. 

She knew that whatever happened to her henceforth it 
would be because of her own will and because she wanted 
it to be so. 

She would be the victor, she would never be possessed. 
Nothing could hurt her now. In Her life she would go out 
and do as she pleased and take the things that waited for 
her. She and Papa were two branches on a tree, and he had 
tried to see if he was stronger than she. He thought he had 
won. He thought he had beaten h« down and she would 
let him go on thinking this as long as it suited her. She 
. would keep him by her ride and draw upon his strength; 
his life vtnas her life, his fleSh anff blood were her flesh and 
blood, but it would never be he who was master. She held 
him betweaa her hands and he did not know. When two 
foFcef came a«iinst eadi other and struggled and battled 
for sujfuremacjrtme of the two must suffer and be hurt. 
People wd% like iliat in their relarioarihip to one another. 
She and Papa. Papa would be hurt Ihls knowledge came 
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tl her as she stood by the doorway of the deck-house, look- 
ing out upon the water. She put her old life behind her as 
one who puts away childish things. 

The steward came up the companion-way with the 
coffee tray in his hands. He laid it on the table and went 
below. % 

Julius poured out the three cups, slowly, methodically, 
taldng his time. He no longer made any attempt to hide his 
smile, he was so sure of his future now, so blindly certain 
of success. He was taking a cruel deliberate interest in the 
situation he had created. He was aware of this tense, 
strained atmosphere between the three of them, Rachel on 
the settee^ Gabriel at the doorway, higiself by the table 
pouring out the coffee. All the fences were down between 
them now. He handed them both their cups of coffee and 
they drank in silence. He knew that Rachel would be the 
first to speak. It was as if she were a character in some play 
he had written, and the laying down of her cup in the 
saucer was her cue to speak. He was not prepared for what 
she said though. 

“You may as well know the truth, Julius, about my ill- 
ness. I’ve kept it from you up to now because I thought 
there might be a grain of hope somewhere — I don’t mean 
of my recovering, but of you coming back to me again. 
Now of course I see that it won’t be possible.’’ 

She spoke very calmly, choosing her words carefully, 
speaking as though the subject were impersonal to her. She 
hesitatrf a moment, summoning her courage to use the 
wcffd she hated. 

“I have cancer,” she said. 

Th^ both turned and gazed at her. Gabriel with wide- 
open eyes of astonishment. Julius with disbelirf. Rachel 
made a titite ineffectual movement with her hands. 

"Oh! no,” she said. “I wouldn’t try to deceive you. What 
would be tJie tjse? I'm not a fool. You may have thought 
me so, Julius, but you were wrong.” 

He was not listening to what she said, he^had only caught 
at the one word. “Canco’?” he said. “Who says you have 
cancer? That fellow Isaacson ? Perhaps he’15 diagnosed you 
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wrongly. Are you sure?” and then realising by her sn^e 
and her shrug of the shoulder that she was qieaking the 
truth, he let escape from him without caring the cmc ques- 
tion that mattered to him. 

“Cancer 1” he repeated. “How long d’you suppose it’s 
been going on? Is it contagious?” 0 

She did not look at him now lest she should see the light 
of fear in his eyes that she knew would be there. She ^d 
not want to despise him. But Gabriel larc^e in swiftly — 
“Oh! Papa,” die said scornfully, “as if that matuprs — 
haven’t you any pity? For God’s sake don’t make a\fool 
of yourself.” 

Then she looked at her mother again. “I’m awfully 
sorry,” she said; *rve never known pain of any kind, it 
must be terrible. Please believe me when I say I’m sorry. 
Can’t anything be done?” 

“That rather depends on you and your father,” said 
Rachel. 

“Oh! but of course Papa’s influence can get you the best 
doctors and treatment in the world,” said Galsiel. “There 
must be somewhere in Germany or Switzerland — ^I don’t 
know why one always thinks of diose places, but surely . . .” 

She broke off, she saw that Rachd’s eyes never Irft her 
face. 

“Your father’s money isn’t any use to me,” said Rachel. 
“You luiow perfectly well 1 di<to’t mean that. Why beat 
around the subject?” , 

Gabriel drew back into hoiself. If her mother chose to 
throw away the sympathy she was off^ed it was her affair. 
She must suffo* alone. She would not.suc(xed in staging a 
battle. 

“I’m not trying to evatte anything,” aid Gahrid, losing 
interest. “I don’t see that I come into this. It’s between you 
and Papa.” 

^ turned her back once mture as diough die dismissed 
the idea of any fc»rm of d^cusdon. She ij^oced the last 
latter wave of antagonism. She leant against die door and 
watchM the li^t breaking in purple and diver patches on 
the watm*. 
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looked at her husband. 
‘Well?” she said. 


YEARS 


And even as she spoke she knew that she was not the 
central figure in the scene, she never had been. The ques- 
tion of her illness had scarcely touched the fringe of this 
atmosphoie so tense, so still, it had brushed the outer layers 
of it. and struggled there impotently for the space of a 
moment, seeking to gain admittance. And now once more 
it had been wafted aside and she was nothing but a mute 
spectator, a poor shadow thing, watching some silent duel 
that held no relation to her, that admitted nothing and no 
one but the two locked and interwoven forces themselves. 
They wer® living their own lives on anotfier plane, seeking 
the key to thdr own interests, pushing their way beyond 
her and losing themselves inddinitely in the white clouds. 
She was dead to them already. Rachel did not wait for the 
answer that never came, she got up from the settee where 
she had been sitting, holding to the cloak that slipped from 
her tired fingers, and she walked past Julius and Gabriel as 
if she were truty the ghost she saw herself to be, and she 
felt her way down the companion-way to her cabin like a 
spirit in a world of its own. 

They heard the door of her cabin close. 

Julius moved from the table, lighting a cigarette, and he 
went and stood by the side of his daughter looking out upon 
the water. Ndthw of them spoke for a moment. The hard 
rim of the sun was rising above the dark grey sea. 

He raid: “rvc been worried about you lately. You’ve 
been restless, disturbed about something. I knew what was 
the matter but 3^ had to fight it out alone at first. It will 
be all ri^t now, won’t it?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

‘‘We mustn’t be serious about it,” he said, smiling. ‘‘From 
now on evciything’s going to be like the party last night, 
only without the jingle and tfie glare. You’re going to be 
happier than )«>u've ever been. You must make up your 
mind to that.” 

She smiled too. ‘*I ni»ie it up a Itmg while ago,” die 
said. . 
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“Did you? When?” he asked, curious, surprised *at 
this. 

She shook her head, she would not tell him. She would 
always keep some things to herself. 

“What ^all we do?” he said. “Shall we make anymlans? 
Is there anything you have in mind?” a i 

"We might do the cruise you suggested,” she said. VWe’ll 
go south in this boat and not bother to come back unnl we 
want to. 4 don't want himting or racing now. Not for 
a long time, anyway. Shall we do that? Woidd you be 
bored?” ' 

“Don’t be an idiot. I’m never bored," he said. The sun 


was rising higher«out of the water, soon the whole dull 
orange b^y would appear, and it would not be the odd 
grey light any more, but the beginning of a new day. 

Gabriel stretched her arms above her head and yavnied, 
sleepy suddenly, contented, the strain and tension lost with 
the new dawn. They laughed at each other. He caught hold 
of her hand and swung it about in the air. 

"We’re going to have terrible fun,” he said. 

Down below in her cabin Rachel was pouring five, six, 
seven little grey pellets from a bottle into her hand. She 
went to her wash-basin and filled a glass of water. Then she 
swallowed the pellets one after the other, and swallowed 
the water from the glass. She opened the porthole by her 
bed and saw the sun come up over the water. It seemed 
strange to her that her last conscious thou|^ts riiould not 
be of those two on the deck above, but of Walter Dreyfus, 
her fatho’, sitting alone at his desk in the City, a revolver 
in his hand. 


“That time when you came home fixmi Italy," Julius was 
saying, “and you said at supper you'd Iflte us to go to 
Venice, I believe you were thinking of this." 

Galx^el laughed. 

"Were you?” he said. “In the depths of your mind — 
were you?” 

She made a face at him. 


"<»tf Papa^you know me too weH.” 

He glanced at her, he^tating, biting his thumb-nail, and 
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thJb exclaimed in annoyance, as though irritated, brushing 
the air away with his hands : “Don’t call me Papa." 

The following morning Rachel Uvy was found dead in 
her cabin. She must have been taken ill in the early hours 
of dawn, ^d perhaps called to her husband, and he had not 
heard. 

Julius Livy wired to his own doctor in London as soon as 
the tragedy was discovered— he would not let anyone from 
Cowes see his wife — and this doctor was brought down to 
Porthmouth in a fast car and a launch met him and brought 
him right over to Cowes without delay, and on to the yacht. 

It was hgart failure, of course, so the news was given out; 
no need for a post-mortem or an inquest? And then a few 
hours afterwards the Wanderer left her moorings with 
husband and daughter on board, taking Rachel lAvy home 
to Granby to be buried. 

It was hardly to be wondered that Julius Ldvy and 
Gabriel should decide to go abroad after the funeral. They 
were to be away some seven or eight months, and would 
not return for the hunting at Melton that winter. Nobody 
could remember Julius livy being out of England for so 
long before. His wife’s death had probably broken him up. 
It was a good thing that he had such a companion in his 
daughter. Rather odd. perhaps, that they should choose to 
travel to the Riviera in the Wanderer, the yacht in which 
Rachel L^vy had died, but perhaps being a Jew and a 
foreigner he was funny about certain things. He might 
even have some sentimental attachment to the yacht be- 
cause of his wife. 

So Julius and Gabriel left England, joining the yacht at 
Southampton one morning towards the end of August, and 
they did not come back to England until the beginning of 
April. 

News d their D^vds came through to England from time 
to time, Julius Lfivy kee^ang in touch with business and 
happenings in the Qty, but it was undmtood that he was 
taking the first real holiday of his life. 

When he returned at the beginning of April looking very 
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bronzed and fit it was decided by all who welcomed Aim 
that he had successfully recovered from the shock of his 
wife's death. He seem^ in splendid health and in terrific 
spirits, looking not a day older than forty-five. If he was a 
trifle (Ml the big side, his neck bulging ever so slightiy over 
the back of his collar, it suited him. His hair^ thick and 
growing white at the temples, was most disdnguishe 

And Gabriel of course was lovelier than ever, older per- 
haps, a little mwe self-possessed and sophisticated than 
before, but quite lovely. She had such abounding viWlity, 
such terrific enthusiasm for life. She was like her father 4n 
that way. She was her father ov&r again. She was vivid, 
amusing, brilliant in twenty ways. She did things well, she 
was talented. Wlferever she was, and in whatever company 
she invariably made that place and those people more vital 
because of her. The word most used to describe her w^ 
‘attractive’. 

“Gabriel lAvyl" people said with a certain depdi of 
interest, smiling a little. “Oh! yes, decidedly attractive,” 
and they would put a world of suggestion into their toning 
of the word 'attractive' as though it held infinite possibili- 
ties. It became a meaty word, a significant word. She was 
also ‘mysterious’, and ‘intriguing’. ‘Intrigping’ used perhaps 
by women with an unmisukable tremor of envy in their 
tl^oats. Yet no one was able definitely to discover riie 
secret of her personality. No one was able to return home 
and say; “Well, now we know what she is.’’ She defied 
interpretation. It was finally admitted that the truest state- 
ment made about her was by a young man hardly out of 
the nursery whose knowledge of life was limited, and yet 
because of his very rimplidty was aUe to see straight. He 
said, flushing to the roots of his hair : “You know, I think 
she’s tarribly attractive, but whai you dance with her she 
mak^ you feel die doeai’t want you. It’s as if she were 
tremen^usly alive and you were a piece of wood. And 
that’s all wrong, because die cflwiously must hate pieces of 
wood— die hiis such hot eyot ” 

So there was Gabrid Levy seen 1^ a boy. and soon by 
evdybody dse, too— she was i»ffling and disturbing, and 
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fisAly explained as “Y^— very odd, keeps one at arm’s 
length and God knows why — she has hot eyes" 

It mattered very little to Gabriel what people thought of 
her. She went her own way, choosing as companions those 
who amused her and who id the same things; who danced, 
and rode, «nd sailed boats; but though she laughed with 
them and gave to them the warmth of her personality she 
was intimate with none of them. She enjoyed the company 
of a large collected crowd, she did not want the close 
relationship of individual fnaidship. At the moment she 
was eminently satisfied and happy in her way of living. It 
seemed to her that her world could continue in this fashion 
for a long time. There would not have t^ be any changes. 

Julius was happy, too. He thought he had reached a place 
in his life in which it would be pleasant to dwell for ever. 
He had climbed a hill, and as yet there was no pressing need 
to look down upon the further side. If he chose it would be 
easy for him to rest here continuously, his back turned to 
the future. He would make the future into the present. 
Nothing had ever been too foimidable for him. His past, 
seen in perspective, made an interesting picture to look 
back upon. He took a pleasure these days in reviewing his 
past. He had come to a time when there was a certain relish 
in conjuring up old lost sensations. It seemed to him now 
that his life had been rich in many ways. There was a zest 
and a flavour about it that stung and was good. The old 
early restlesmess and striving for achievement Vfere enjoy- 
able to remember now that he was satisfied. There had 
been doubts and indecisions in his youth that were his no 
longer. Even those fears and night terrors that had come 
to him throughout his life even three and four years ago, 
were banislmd nbw. The faces of dead people did not haunt 
him. Death itself was a bogey in a dark cupboard, locked 
securely, and tied by die feet Paul Uvy was not a mocking 
figure in the alence of the night, but a poor ghost vanished 
into the air. And the oM beaxitiful inungilality of the secret 
city had gone up in smoke and dust and adies. In its place 
had risen a dty trf reality, of scents and <rf sounds, and he 
dwelt in iMs dty holding the key in his hands. 
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bronzed and fit it was decided by all who welcomed him 
that he had successfully recovered from the shock of his 
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amusing, brilliant in twenty ways. She did things well, she 
was talented. Wlferever she was, and in whatever company 
she invariably made that place and those people more vital 
because of her. The word most used to describe her was 
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"Gabriel L^vy?” people said with a certain depiih of 
interest, smiling a little. “Oh! yes, decidedly attractive,’’ 
and they would put a world of suggestion into their toning 
of the word ‘attractive’ as though it held infinite possibili- 
ties, It became a meaty word, a significant word. She was 
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makes you feel she doesn’t want you. It’s as if idie were 
tnnnendously alive and you were a piece of wood. And 
that’s all wrcu^, becatuK ^e obvioutiy must hate pieces of 
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Sq thtue was Gabriel iJhry seen by a boy. and soon by 
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finely explained as "Yes — ^very odd, keeps one at arm’s 
length and God knows why — she has hot eyes.” 

It mattered very little to Gabriel what people thought of 
her. She went her own way, choosing as companions those 
who amused her and who ^d the same things; who danced, 
and rode, «nd sailed boats; but though she laughed with 
them and gave to them the warmth of her personality she 
was intimate with none of them. She enjoyed the company 
of a large collected crowd, she did not want the close 
relationship of individual friendship. At the momoit she 
was eminently satisfied and happy in her way of living. It 
seemed to her that her world could continue in this fashion 
for a long lime. There would not have t^ be any changes. 

Julius was happy, too. He thought he had reached a place 
in his life in which it would be pleasant to dwell for ever. 
He had climbed a hill, and as yet there was no pressing need 
to look down upon the further side. If he chose it would be 
easy for him to rest here continuously, his back turned to 
the future. He would make Ae future into the present. 
Nothing had ever been too formidable for him. His past, 
seen in perspective, made an interesting picture to look 
back upon. He took a pleasure these days in reviewing his 
past. He had come to a time when there was a certain relish 
in conjuring up old lost sensations. It seemed to him now 
that his life had beoi rich in many ways. There was a zest 
and a flavour about it that stung and was good. The old 
early restlessness and striving for achievement were enjoy* 
able to remember now that he was satisfied. ThCTe had 
been doubts and indecisions in his youth that were his no 
longer. Even those fears and night terrors that had come 
to him throughout his life even three and four years ago, 
were banfalwid nOw. The faces of dead people did not haunt 
him. Death itself was a bogey in a dark cupboard, locked 
securdy, and tied by the feet Paul l^vy was not a mocla^ 
figure in the silaice of the night, but a pom ghost vanished 
into tite air. Ami the oW beautiful intangiWlity of the sKret 
city had geme tq> in smoke and dust and ashes. In its iua« 
had risen a city of reality, of scents and of sounds, and he 
dwelt in ci^ lwdding riie key in his hands. 
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It was a new and wonderful senution to be without lear 
and to have ctmfidence in the night. There was no spectre 
of loneliness lurking in the shadows, no dreaded whisper in 
his ear — "Why? — Where now? — ^to what end?” All that 
was gone. He had come upon a new land and lie was 
satisfied. t 1 

During the eight months he had travelled Europe with 
Gabriel his outlook had been that of a boy's, fresh and un> 
spdlt, open to every new impression, ready to receive each 
sight and smell and sound with enthusiasm and apprecia- 
tion. There had never been a moment of boredom, no list- 
less yawn, no rebellion at the surfeit of impressions. His 
ener^ was boui^dless, it was impossible for him to tire. 
Gabriel was the ideal companion, the other self, the ridicu- 
lous denial that they were in reality two persons. She was 
a vital necessity, a limb, an artery, the sap of the tree. It 
was incredible to him that there had been a time when he 
had lived alone. They understood one another. They were 
happy together. He knew that he was content and that this 
was no phase. He knew that he would never more want 
anything in life but this relationship. 

The war of 1914-1918 was the means of breaking up the 
scheme of things that Julius L6vy had intended for himself. 
The pleasant relaxation of living could be his no longer, 
the i^e enjoymqat of body and soul must give way before 
the terrific tmslaught that shook tiie security of Europe. 

It was impm'ative that his interest should be held firmly, 
from the first angry mutterings and rumbles of the 
approaching storm. 

It was impossible that he should remain untoudied. Here 
was a new field of venture opeiLto him that he had not 
eiqiected and for which he was un|Mepared, but which 
nemthdess he must turn uptm and use for his own 
purpose. 

War to him was no waving of banners, no departure of 
tFOop^I» ovoseas laden with moi ready to saarifice their 
lives for ^leir country, no brnrcH* ol carnage, no desolation 
of empty hoipc^ but a game that must tw played with 
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great caution and subtlety by people who were never seen, 
who like himself were ready to gamble on the financial 
resources of that nation whose powers of endurance might 
be expected to last longest. 

A European war, if carefully watched, need not neces- 
sarily bring ruin to those who meddled with it, and in a 
country like England, on whose shores it could safely be 
assumed there would be no actual fighting, he saw no 
reason why the state of war should not be the means of 
producing a source of profit. Profit to men such as himself. 
It was, perhaps, a welcome interlude in his life, coming at 
an opportune moment when he had been ready to allow his 
mind a certain laxity. ^ 

It happened that the situation was one which called for 
immediate action and he was determined not to miss the 
chance of exploiting this war for his own ends. It was,' he 
reflected, an extremely lucky thing that war was with Ger- 
many and not with France. It might so easily have been the 
other way. Even to be an Englishman of over thirty years’ 
standing was no help to one whose name unfortunately 
happened to be Goldberg or Bernstein. As a L6vy he was 
safe, as a proud possessor of French blood he was safer still. 
He was glad that he need undergo none of the uneasiness 
and embarrassment suffered by so many of his friends, 
Jews of German origin. Their methods to avoid detection 
affcffded him amusement. There was a lack of dignity in 
the scramble to change the second syllable of a name, a 
certain infantile air of dressing-up for charades when any 
of them appeared in uniform. Some fellows had the mis- 
fortune to be interned. The war would not be a source of 
profit t» them unless they had the intelligwice to employ 
reliable agents to look after thdr affairs. 

However, their worries were not his worries, the awk- 
ward pointion df the German Jew only left the field clearer 
for himself. 

Smnetimes he po'mitted himself a small particle of 
personal sathtfaction in the thought of this war against 
Gamany; he closed his eyes md turned his mind bade to 
the fear a child faty years ago who was driven from his 
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home. He thought of Grandp^e Blan 9 ard idwt b^ort^s 
eyes. He thought of the bare garret in the Rue des Petits 
Champs and the sound c£ the shells falling up<Hi Paris. He 
thought of the guttural voice of a Prussian scddier in the 
silence of the night, and he rememba?ed his own heaijt beat- 
ing and his hands sweating as he crouched in theirail wagon. 
No, he had been through his expaience of war. It vms the 
turn of other people now. In England they had turn«i their 
backs on his suffering forty years ago, they had sat \tight 
and secure in their little island, stretching no hand at^ross 
the Channel. He wondM^ how they would enjoy the 
experioice of bombs falling up<»i thdr precious homes. 
He wtmdered wlj^ther they would wriggle wh«n the price 
of food grew deair. These things would be interesting to 
watch. 

Meanwhile, the very herd instinct of these people made 
them easy to lead. They were like so many sheep in a pen. 
The shepherd whistled, and they flocked at his bidding. 
There was only the need to cry: “England, my England!” 
and they rose to a man. The clarion call of patriotism was 
a lovely tool. Enthusiasm and a loud voice, shining eyes 
and a warm handshake, vi^ur, personality — ^Hip-hip-hur- 
rah with a tearing ring and a sob at the back of it — these 
little qualities wa% usdul. 

More useful still were factories where womoi stood for 
several hours a day to make munitions. Women who must 
be fed. too, who must queue up to meals in their hundreds 
and in their thousands if their endurance was to last. 

Never should it be sai^ that ^ women of England failed 
their native land because of empty'bellies. 

Rathm* let there be depots in their hundreds and canteens 
in their thousands to satisfy thi&.tide of hungry women. 
And what could be better for than, what more likely to 
put muscle into thdr Imnest En^idi sinews and health into 
their stout hearts than Ldvy's Bully Beef? 

Tlmse boys who mardied on SaMmiy Plain, those 
diUdiai who waved their caps at Wateiko^Sntim), weren’t 
timy a|l ttained an Ldry’s E^ly Beef 7 

That liiw of troicbes dloit and jttla^ in the eniiy dawn. 
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the Wch of grey-faced men waiting for a signal, the officer 
with his eyes <m his watch, the scramble and the shouting, 
the wild desp^ate run and the last limb kicking. Victory 
ca- Defeat? No matter, these men were fed on Levy’s Bully 
Beef. ^ 


KitchenM wants you. Yes, but you can’t serve your King 
and Country until you fill up with Levy’s Bully Beef. 

Why is Fritz frightened ? Because Tommy has that L6vy 
look. ^ 


And that poster on every hoarding, of the Emperor of 
G^many caricatured as though in terror, his spiked helmet 
awry, his moustache twisted up in fear, his hands upraised 
in a gesture oi surrender while towards him advance a 
regiment of red-faced smiling tin-hats— "When Kaiser Bill 
said Kamerad — He learnt that British Troops were Fed on 
Levy’s Bully Beef.” 

There was the song on everybody’s lips, first sung at the 
Empire, and afterwards yelled and whistled on route 
marches : 


“Bully Beef 11 take you back to Blighty.” 

A household word, bom in a night, started by nobody 
knew whom, and made of nobody knew what — horse, dog, 
cat — it scarcely mattered — the full flavour, the rich stout 
blood-making quality of Levy’s Bully Berf. 

The ori^natOT <rf the boom moved amongst the muni- 
tion workers and the land girls and the raw recruits, 
the wounded Tommies, the departing troops, and the 
W.A,A,C,s and as he wdtched them he smiled and thought 
of a boy in Paris forty-five years back who had sold rats in 
the street for two francs the iriece. 

Something for Nothir^ — ^Something fw Nothing. “It is 
meat like you, bfr. Ldvy, who are helping England to win 
throu^.” warm handshake, the laight eye, the 
excite cheers of five htmdred munititm workers. 

"For he’s a joUy good fdilow 
And so say all of us.” 
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Then 1916, 1917, the dreary hammering monoton;^ of 
war, and Julius L^vy wondering whether Bully Beef had 
played itself out, and turning his mind to anotha* vital 
necessity — Boots. , 

"Given time,” he decided, “this war could be won on 
boots alone.” \ 

It was easy enough to flood the market with an unending 
supply of strong army boots — but they had to be cheap, 
and they had to lode light. They had to have just that extra 
touch that would make them the smallest bit different\from 
any otho* boot. The L6vy Boot. Wear L6vy leather and 
march to Berlin. Could the British Army wearing Livy 
leathCT and eating Bully Beef fail to win the war? 

"I tell you, sir, it’s war-time that brings out the best in 
everybody. That fdlow L6vy is a patriot. He may be a 
foreigna- and a Jew but he’s putting all the brains God gave 
him into this business. He’s showing up these chaps ia the 
War Office and in the Government. He knows what the 
men in the trenches want. Three cheers, all of you, for Mr. 
Julius L6vy.” 

Take Granby Hall. Granby was a full-blown Military 
Hospital, the gallery and the drawing-rooms had been 
turned into wards, the terrace and the gardens were 
sprinkled with bath-chairs and m«i in blue. Julius L^vy, 
the miliionaire, had given up his beautiful country seat for 
the wounded sons of England. The house in Cowes was a 
convalescent home. The hunting-box at Melton Mowbray 
was shuttered up, furniture in dust-sheets. Surely there 
was no «rtd to the sacrifices made by Julius L^vy and his 
daughter for England. They lived in only half of the big 
house in Groswenor Square, thdr brief hoMays were spent 
at Brighton. No radng now, no yachting in the Solent. 
Galxiel appeared in a bewildering array of uniforms. At 
first she was a V.A.D., she scrubbed the floors cf hospital 
wmds, she carried Moodied refuse freun operating-rooms. 
Then she went <m the land, she wwe breeches for a brief 
peri^ and lifted hoes m her shoulder and bundles of hay, 
she milked cows, she fed pigs. Her next appearance was to 
serve in one of hear faAer’s canteens, in cap and apron, 
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potaing tea (L6vy Tea) into cups and cutting slices of berf 
(L^vy Beef) on to plates. Breeches once more, she drove 
vans and lorries, this new occupation coinciding so well 
with a suddenly developed passion for cars. Then the 
organisation of bazaars for the blind, and entertainments 
for the wooded, and concerts for men home on leave. Her 
picture appearing endlessly in the weekly papers— "Gabriel 
lAvy, one of our most ardent War Workers.” 

And finally, when all these exertions began to pall, the 
realisation that the war work most appreciated and most 
satisfactory personally, was to take for lingering drives in 
Richmond Park officers who were not too badly wounded, 
and then t<j change one's dress and to dance somewhere 
with officers home on leave who were nSl wounded at all. 

"That girl of yours is doing splendid work, L6vy. So noble 
of her, giving up all her fun, her yachts and her horses. 
Aren’t you proud of her?” 

Julius, shrugging his shoulders, making a vague gesture 
with hisf hands as though none of this counted. 

"Nonsense — ^we must all do something to help the 
country,” winking at Gabriel over somebody’s shoulder, 
and later driving back to Grosvenor Square in the one Rolls 
that had not been comnumdeered, glanced out of the 
wiftdow as they passed the big caf^ in Oxford Street, the 
basement of which had been turned into a vast cellar to 
accommodate frightened crowds during an air raid, and 
Gabriel said yawning, resting her head against his shoulder: 
"Oh, darling, what a hectic life we lead. How on earth did 
we manage to amuse ourselves before the war?” 

Julius t€vy was made a baronet in 1918. 

" 5 uch a waste, a baronetcy. I ought to have been a boy. 
Why on earth dW they give you it, anyway?” said Gabriel. 

“How the devil should I know?” 

Buy h&vy Leatlmr— Buy L6vy Bully Beef. Three cheers 
for Sir Julius l^vy. 

"I tell you What. Gabriel. We’ll get rid of the Wanderer 
if this war ever finirims, and buy a steam yacht about a 
tiumsand tons. The Wanderer is a bit cramped.” 

"I know. Tve hem thinking about that, too.” 
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Three cheers for Sir Julius L^vy, one of the most patriotic 
and powerful men in England to-day. 

Who’ll buy rats, big plump rats, deux francs la piice — 
deux francs la piice? 

Something for nothing ! 

By the time the Armistice was signed in Nov^kr, 1918, 
Julius Ldvy, baronet, had augment^ his fortune by exactly 
three<}uarters of a million. The profits that had come to 
him from Bully Beef and Boots, in addition to the\colossal 
sums he had gleaned from his caf^ throughout the ^ountry 
and from his private ^leculations in the markets Vf the 
world, had made him probably the wealthiest jnan in Eng- 
land. The four }%ars ^t had passed, tninging misery and 
horrcM’ to most people, had merely doubled 1^ success. 

The Great War had been an interlude to .him, a passage 
of time fraught with keen interest and excitement. He 
had lived intensely during these last years, every moment 
had served a purpose, and had been used by him a& a fresh 
experience. 

In his blood always had nm the desire for action, and 
now he had been able to give vent to this desire to its fullest 
extent. 

For years he had lived ahead of his generation, and with 
the swift changes brought about by the war it was as though 
he stepped into his own time. This new restless way of 
existing at high temdem was his way, this nerve^acked 
atmosphere oi rapid movemmt, sudd^ destructiem and 
startling creaticHi was his atmosphere. He understood mush- 
room growth and the craze for speed, he loved all things 
bom in a night This past war could be no nif^tmare to him 
who had no brothers, no sons, and no frioids. England was 
not his country, France was not his country, the sufferings 
of many millions of people wd^d never he aUe to touch 
him. 

The actual monetary value of hh: gains mexat Uttie to 
Mm. He accepted tk knowledge M tte a^ed three- 
<|uarten> of a millimi with a idirug of his idiouMo*, it was 
the fi^t that had counted whh him, tk sateffacdon he had 
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gained in using his trains, and seizing his advantage where 
others had failed. He had nothing but ccmtempt for those 
men who had allowed themselves to be broken by the war, 
who gave way and were beaten morally, who appeared now 
as shadows of their former sdves. So many of his con- 
temporari^ had proved unequal to the strain. So many had 
be«i bewildered, and had shrunken and grown old. They 
had not possessed the intdligence to progress; in their 
curious timidity and super-sensibility to Ae horrors of war 
thQT had weakened and stood aside, they had not made the 
slightest effort to reach out for the prizes that lay close 
within hand of every thinking man. 

Now they were pushed and shouldered out of the way, 
they were good for nothing but their morning papers in 
their fusty clubs. His contemporaries, old fellows, shrink- 
ing from noise;, disapproving, muddle-headed fools. In two 
years' time Julius would be sixty, and he still felt forty-five. 
This war had made no mark upon him. Like Gabriel, he 
wondered how he had lived before. Nothing would ever be 
the same again, not in the old way. Interests had changed, 
people too. One no longer wanted the same things. Racing, 
yachting, hunting, the parties at Grosvenor Square and 
down at Granby, would they be able to take them up apin 
in the old way 7 Did they not seem slightly wearisome now, 
out of date? Four years back he had been on that tour 
round Eun^ with Gabriel, and he had said to himself he 
would never want anything more than that. Thai the war 
came. And now that the war was over he knew that neither 
he nor Gabriel would enjoy these things in the same way 
again. Something had gone because of the four years. A 
little seed of dissatisfaction had sprung into bdng. It was as 
riiough a voice unnamed i^iiispered inside him: What 
now — what next? The war had stopped too soon for him, 
his energy was baulked. His power and his vitality had bem 
arrested half-way. Now that th«re was no direction for this 
to find an outlet the stream would turn inwards towards 
Idmsdf . He would be at a loose end, he would lotdc about 
him with uncertainty, 

Gahr u4 had a new passion. 9ie was dancemad like most 
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of her genaation. She thought of nothing else. At irst 
Jiilius went with her and was ho* partner, she taught him 
the new steps. Then he found he b^ame bored, there was 
something absurd about jigging round a room hour after 
hour. 

It seemed to him there must be an appalling ij^aste some- 
where to have used his brains for four years and then at the 
aid merely to arrive at this jigging round a room. \ 

Gabriel laughed at him : “You’re lazy,’’ she said, ‘Wou’re 
getting fat.’’ And she was whirled off in some young f^low’s 
arms while Julius watched, faintly irritated, drummii^g his 
fingers on the table, yawning, his mind a blank. Something 
to do, to do, to d§. ... Of course there were politics. He 
wondo'ed vaguely if there was anything to be gained from 
politics. There seemed to be a glimma- of light in this 
thought. Politics. A Coalition Government was in power. 
On a sudden impulse he resolved to stand as Liba'al at the 
next by-election. 

"Why Liberal, darling?’’ said Gabriel. 

“Why not?’’ he said. 

He didn’t care. When Commander Ainsworth, a Con- 
servative, resigned his seat of West Stockport for reasons of 
ill-health, Julius LSvy, baronet, contested his successor and 
wmi the seat by a majority of twelve thousand. He liked 
the fight. For the short space of time preceding his election 
he enjoyed the same sensations as he had experienced during 
the early years of the war. He was up against something, it 
was a little battle of its own. He made a good speaker. He 
took all the shine out of the other fellow, an honest, thick- 
headed Tory, with a mind like a cabbage. The other fellow 
was nowhere. Because ci his wta^k in the war, Julius L6vy 
R^s popular; no one doubted fex a moment that he would 
win his figbt. - 

“It’s men like you the Govwnment want, sir." The same 
old story. It was easy enough to go around amongst the 
wtxrking dasses of West Stockport and tell tl^ how he 
had worked his way up from a baker’s apprentice down in 
Htrfbom. Tliey liked that, they ckeerod him, they diook 
him by hand. “Good old th^ said. He was 
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faiftiliar with them, his coarse humour was received with 
roars of ribald laughter. "I’m a plain man,” he told them, 
"no airs about me. You won't get any long speeches. I warn 
you. Want a tip for the two-thiity at Newmarket to- 
morrow?” His tip was luckily correct, and gained him 
probably » thousand extra votes. 

Then he left them, waving his hat, throwing the red 
carnation he wore in his buttonhole to a woman sunding 
on the top of her area steps (another vote) and he walked 
to where the Rolls was parked discreetly several blocks 
away, and drove off to address a meeting for the benefit 
of the West Stockport gentry; different methods then, 
different gestures. ^ 

Lucky business that West Stockport was an important 
ship-building centre, he was able to have the new steam 
yacht Gabriel of eleven hundred tons built there. The keel 
was laid during the election fight and invitations were 
broadcast for anyone who cared to see the first bolt driven. 
The champagne was free. Neyer before nor since had West 
Stockport known such exquisite extravagance. The streets 
were hilarious that night, and the lock-ups were full. The 
invitation cost Julius an unmoitionable sum and probably 
won him his majority. The Conservative candidate could 
not afford champagne. When the result of the poll was 
known, Julius Livy appeared on the balcony of the Queen’s 
Hotel, and smiled down upon the crowd gathered in the 
square. The balcony was draped in the colours of his racing 
stable, an unpardonable piece of vulgarity which delighted 
him intensely. 

“Well, that’s that,” he said, aware of disappointmwit now 
that the fun was over, and he thought without interest of 
his approaching status as representative for West Stockport 
in the House of Commons where he would merely be one 
of six hundred and fifteen members. Something to do, to 
do. . . . 

Ms next movement was to buy secretly a combination 
of newi^pm^, including the Daily Watchman, the Evema^ 
Tost, Weekly Gazeae. 

TTiese papers had beeai sufficing a big drop m circulation 
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owing to bad editorial staff wcR'k, no particular policy, Ind 
poor advertising q>ace. 

It seemed to Julius Ldvy that there must be a future in 
journalism. 

He turned the DailyWatcbman into a twelve^eetpapa-, 
four complete pages of advotisemwit, and the #woi centre 
pages given up to the latest news — ^the more sensaticmal the 
better. People wanted sensation. ThQr wanted thrills! They 
lived to read about the private lives of actresses, me in- 
timacies of divorce courts, the feelings of murderers in con- 
demned cells, the reactions of mothers whose children had 
been raped. They wanted to know the number of street 
accidents per day«the quantity of bargains purchasable by 
post, and the truth about the earl who slqpt with his cook. 

Julius lAvy gave them all this in the Daily Watchman. 
In six months’ time, with the aid of football and racing 
competitions, his circulation had increased by over ten 
thousand. The papers were set, they had only to go straight 
ahead. The staff were competent and keen as mustard. TTlie 
L^vy newspapers were in control like the L6vy caf6s, and 
the I4vy factories, and the L6vy stables. 

Everj^ing was so easy. He had only to stretch out his 
hands. 

Something to do, to do. . . . 

When Julius L^vy was driving home from the House of 
Commons on the night of his sixtieth birthday, there came 
to him suddenly, HIk a flash of light in a forgotten comer, 
the mtonawy of his fiftieth birthday ten years ago. 

The evening was much the same, dull and colourless, the 
many sounds and sc«its cff London were unchanged; even 
Mandff waiting for him in his pnirple livery, holding the 
dom* of the car, was the same riUmt Mander of ten years 
back. 

Julius remembered his mood of depression, that odd blank 
sensation ot having reached a milestone in hiS life. He had 
returned hcune to find >Gala-id, aged fifteem, jdajdng Paul 
Livy’s flute by the opoi window of the study. 

Ten years ago. Oh I the uncharted seas, ^ untrodden 
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w^fs, the undiscovered paths across the mountains— yes — 
and the waters under the bridges since th«i. 

"Mander,” he said suddenly, throwing his hat and his 
stick into the car, ‘i can’t make up my mind whether it 
makes a pennyworth of difference being sixty— or forty- 
five — or tur«ity-one." , 

Mander smiled : “A woman is as old as she looks, a man 
is as old as he feels. Sir Julius. You know the old saying?” 

Julius settled himself in the car, drawing the rug over his 
knees. 

"All damned nonsense, Mandw, you poor mug. A man 
feels twoity (me moment and eighty five seconds after- 
wards. Matter of temperament. Heigh^o!” he yawned, 
settling himself amongst the cushions. “I don’t regret a 
thing. Mander, not one bloody thing.” 

The chauffeur waited politely, his hand on the door. 
"Home, sir?” 

“Yes.” The door was closed, Mander climbed to his seat. 

'What does he care?’ thought Julius. ‘What the devil do 
1 matto’ to him?' He began to go over in his mind pictures 
of things that had hajqiened, scenes scattered here and there 
across his track of memory. Gabriel in a black velvet frock 
ccmiing down the stairs at Granby, Gabriel on horseback at 
Melton. Gabriel at Venice, Gabriel dressed as a V.A.p., 
Gabriel driving officers in Richmond Park — Gabriel — still, 
that sort of thing could go on indrfinitely. She was nearly 
twenty-five. He was sixty. H’m. . . . “Look out, Mander, 
you bloody idiot, what d’you think you’re doing?” Nearly 
ran over that woman, silly f(»l. She was )«>ung and pretty 
t(X), he turned to locdc at her through the window in riie 
back. Bad lepi Where was he, though? Oh yes!— ten 
years, fifty to sixty. Rachel, poor old Rache|. Always think- 
ing about her healrii those last years. Malipiant, the way 
she had put an aid to things. Thae might have beat a nasty 
scandal at the time. He had been too quick, though. Gabrid 
in Corsica— ahe used to wear a pair of sailor's trousers and 
a scariet sadi. . . . The war, you couldn’t get away from 
the war. blinking ba<dc. It seemed to loom over everything. 
It cut out the manories (rf the days that had g<me bdore. 
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Buy Levy’s Bully Beef — and then a title on top of it.*Sir 
Julius L6vy, Bart. No sons. Who cared? — ^the whole thing 
was just a lot of . . . Gabriel dancing at that Victory ball, 
she wore gold. She was best in gold, it was her colour. Vote 
for Sir Julius L6vy, the man Wha gets things done. His 
maiden speech, ‘one oi the best maiden speech^ of I recent 
times’. Somebody said that, didn’t he? Or was it he him- 
self in the Daily Watchman? It all came to the sama any- 
way. Those papers were the envy of Fleet Street, the gash- 
ing answer to out-dated journalism. Give him time,\he’d 
show the world. Show thgm what? Did he care? DidWty- 
thing matter? He yawned once more, he was tired, he 
wanted to get hogtie to supper, the comfort of» a dressing- 
gown and slippers and a last cigar, and Gabriel coming in to 
chat. His sixtieth birthday, ney ought to celebrate it. 

Home again, and the door opening, and the car driving 
away, waling upstairs slowly, because his back was aching 
and there was something wrong with his right knee, he must 
see Isaacson about it, and so on into his suite of rooms, 
supper all ready for him. 

“Qear out. I’ll wait on myself. Where’s Miss Gabriel?" 

"I couldn’t say. Sir Julius.’’ 

“Well, go and find her." 

That’s better, dressing-gown and slippers, a glass of 
champagne, cold salmon, early strawberries from Granby. 

“Miss Gabriel is not in. Sir Julius." 

“Oh, very well.” 

Damn her, where to now? Dancing again, always this 
infernal dancing. What in the world did she see in it ? Silly 
business— jig^g about. Bored him stiff. What energy she 
had, never still a moment. Always on the go. He had been 
the same at her age. Her age, that’s bad — ^twenty-five, sixty. 
He must be tired to keq> thinking tif that. Funny how one 
changed; one didn’t care to do the same things as one did 
ten years back. This was good, lounging in a chair in front 
of the fire; it was cold for May, one needM ^ be 

aijoying his supper. Why tfidn’t Gabrid come, diough ? 
Midnight* t 2 a.m., might as wi^ wait and ask her 
where she’s beoi. But weary, damn weary, head nodding 
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slowly, the paper faflling from his hands, mouth open wide, 
a long iST>luttering snore. . . . Hullo— waking with a start, 
the sound of a car below in the square, God damn and blast 
the girl, it was 4 a.m. He rose from his chair, his legs stiff, 
he crossed to the window and looked from behind the 
curtain at a small, closed car drawn up in front of the 
house. That was she, he could see the glimmer of her white 
cloak. Why the devil didn’t she get out? Was she talking 
or what ? Two minutes, three minutes, five minutes, eight 
minutes — damn her, damn her, what were they doing in 
the car, why didn’t she get out? Why didn’t she get out? 
His hands had gone clammy cold, his fingers twitched at 
the ctirtain. He kept passing his tongue over his lips, and 
then swalldwmg. The door of the car epened at last and 
Gabriel stepped out on to the pavement. He couldn’t see 
her face. Some fellow with her — ^never mind about him, 
though. He didn’t count. At the bottom of the steps Gabriel 
tumrf, catching her cloak round her, and then the fellow 
leant forward and took her face in his hands and kissed her. 
Julius saw this quite plainly. He saw Gabriel throw back 
her head and laugh, and reach out her hand to the fellow’s 
throat and draw him towards her and kiss him. Then they 
disappeared under the pillars of the porch, he could not see 
them from his window any more. 

Julius crept from his room and crossed the corridor to 
the head of the main stairway. If they came in he would be 
able to watch and listen from the head of the stairs. There 
were no servants about. He imderstood now, they prob- 
ably had their orders. They were used to this. Once more 
he swallowed and passed his tongue over his lips. He heard 
the key in the lock of the front door. He crouched back 
in the shadows, his eyes fixed upon the dark hall below, his 
mouth open so that he should hear better. The door 
slammed. Gabriel had come in alone. There was the sound 
of the fellow starting up his car. Julius backed away from 
his cramped position, and reached out for the switch. In a 
momiHit he had flooded the hall with light. Gabriel looked 
up, startled, she was fiddling with her bag. Her hair was 
untidy, and her cloak was slipping off one shoulder, a 
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shoulder-strap ci ho- dress showed. He saw all this in a 
glance. * 

“Hullo! — it’s you,” said Gabriel. "Why such a scene 
with the lights? You gave me a shock.” 

He did not answer, he stared down at her, white and 
tremUing in his dressing-gown. j 

“Darling, are you ill?” she said. “You lookfternjjle — 
what’s wrong? Why aren’t you in bed?” 

He looked her all over as though fearful that somet 
should escape him. and when she joined him at the head of 
the stairs he spoke : \ 

“You bitch!” he said. “You bitch!” 

For a moment she gazed at him, thinking he must be mad. 

“What on eartl» . . .” she began. He did n&t give her 
time to continue. 

“1 saw you,” he said. “I saw you from the window. Out 
in the square with some fellow. You were in that car eight 
minutes. I timed you, eight whole minutes, and then you 
got out and I saw him kiss you. You bitch!” 

She burst out laughing. 

“Good God, was that all ? 1 thought you were in terrible 
pain. Your silly face is grey, darling. ^ along to bed and 
don’t be so absurd.” 

"You can’t make a fool out of me,” he said, and he 
reached out his hand to her arm, and shook her. 

She wrenched herself away. 

“Don’t do that,” she said. “Are you drunk, or what ? I’ve 
never heard such bloody nonsense in my life.” 

"Come along to my room," he said. “I’m not joking with 
you.” 

She followed, shruggjng her shoulders, switching out the 
lights in the corridor. 

‘Tm tired,” she said. "I’ve been-dandng since ten this 
evening. I’m not gcnng to stay.” 

He dragged her insi^ his room and shut the door. , 

"How long has this beat going on ?” he said. 

"What the devil d’ymi mean by ’diis' 7” she said. "Why 
so mdodramatic?” 

"Don’t talk like that to me,” he said. 
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1‘1 shall talk as I damn well please/’ she said. 

He took hold of her wrists. 

"Why did you let that fellow kiss you?" 

"Because I like it," she said. • 

"Has he dcme it before ?” 

"No — ^as a matter of fact. No. I only met him to-night.” 

"You Idl him do that, and you’ve not met him brfore?" 

"Yes— darUng.” 

“Do otho* men kiss you?” he said. 

"Yes. If I’m attracted by them." 

"On the mouth?” 

"Good heavens, where else do you suggest?” 

"Don’t play with me,” he said. "How long have you let 
men kiss you ?” • 

“Oh! darling. I really can’t remember. I suppose it 
started during the war.” 

"Those fellows you danced with?” 

, “Yes.” 

“Whenever you go out do you always let them kiss 
you?” 

“It depends — please don’t be so damn idiotic. 1 want to 
go to bed.” 

“Do they only kiss you, or do you let them do other 
things?” he said. 

“'^at d’you mean by ‘other things’ ?” 

"You know,” he said. 

"Oh! I don’t sleep with them, if that's what you’re get- 
ting at,” she said. 

"D’you expect me to believe you?” 

“Yes.” 

"How can I?" 

"Because I wouldn’t lie to you,” she said, “If I ev» want 
anyone. I’ll ^1 you. As it happens. I’ve never felt like want- 
ing anyone up to date.” 

"You hitch!” he said. ^ - 

He sat down, passing his hand over his mouth, his hand 
tr^nbling. 

She looked at him thoughtfully. 

“V^y idiould you mind?” she said. 
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He brushed the remark away. - 

“How do you think I’m going to live if I’m never to w 
certain of you, day or night?’’ he said to her. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“It’s not my affair if you choose to make a fool of your- 
self,’’ she told him. 

TTiere was a pause and then she said : “You iftight have 
known this would happen. I’m nedrly twenty-five, my life’s 
my own, after all.’’ \ 

“No,” he said slowly. “No, that’s not true. You mve no 
right to say that. You’re part of my life.” \ 

“Don’t shout, the servants will hear,” she said. She picked 
up her bag from the table. ' 

“I’m going to bed, all this is very boring. You’ve probably 
had a tiring day and will feel better to-morrow.” 

She went to the door. 

“Gabriel,” he said. “Gabriel . . .” 

She glanced at him over her shoulder and shook her head. 

“No,” she said. ' 

He gazed at her sullenly, gnawing at his finger-bails, 
hating her. 

“I’ll stop you going to places,” he said. “I’ll have you 
watched. I’ll see that you aren’t left alone with anyone — 
you needn’t imagine you can fotri me, nobody has ever 
fooled me yet. Take care.” 

She considered him a moment, her eyes narrow, making 
a study of him in her mind as he crouched in his dresang- 
gown, biting his nails, his shoulders htmched, his neck 
bulging over the collar, his white hair rumpled. 

“You know what’s the matter with you, you’re getting 
old,” she said. Then she went out of the room. 

Julius sat in his chair staring at the closed door; and as 
he waited there numbed and cold, too weary to drag him- 
self to bed, it seemed to him th^ he could see faces watch- 
ing him from the shadows, andlrould hear voices whispo*- 
ing in the cinmers, and he was no longer Julius Uvy, but a 
traveller who had reached the summit d a mountain and 
must now go down into the dark valleys below. The white 
clouds had passed from his rtstch, tlw music of the heights 
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wis lost to him, and the gates of tihe secret city were closed. 

And as he sat there alone, he knew that never again would 
he have any sensation of peace or contentment, that never 
would his days or his nights be free from anguish and bitter 
distress. Because of what he had seen and heard that evening 
he would^ driven tormented to mental horror as yet un- 
known to him and feared, there would be no rest for him 
until he had crushed and hidden and made secure into 
eternity his own creation, possessed for ever or returned 
to the place from whence it came. 

The weeks that followed were hideous in their monotony. 
The days ‘came up and passed Julius Jjy, giving him no 
respite from his mood of bitterness and despair. He must 
watch and wait, and listen, despise no trick as unworthy, 
steam open her letters, peer amongst her things, sit with 
doors ajar, steal from his room at night-time to hearken out- 
side hers. 

Her secrets would not escape him, she would not break 
away. 

It was the height of the London season and Gabriel was 
for plunging into it, and doing everything as they had done 
before the war. only with greater freedom now, and luxury 
and abandon, because the war was over and she belong^ 
to this new generation. Very well then, she should do as 
she liked, but he would follow her. Every function, every 
race meeting, every party — ^he would be by hw side. He 
would dance with h« night after night, however much he 
loathed it, he would know minute by minute every move- 
ment of her day when busing in the Gty or attendance in 
the House kept him from her. She must introduce him to 
all her friaids, he would know in a glance which ones to 
fear. He would not let them get to her. He would drive 
with her in the car back from her parties, he would see her 
to hcT'room. Even that he would listen outside the door. 
Nevrar left alone, never trusted for a moment, unless he 
knew for cotainty her plans. If she announced a hairdrcKcr 
appointment he would verify this, he would ring that hmr- 
dresser himsdf and find out if she were really there. Evmi 
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thra, the man might have lied, and to satisfy himsdf lie 
would have to go in person, and walk into this shop and 
say: "Is Miss L6vy here? I am her fathe*.” 

And even with all these precautions, could he be certain ? 
How was he to be sme ? 

She would say : “People are coming in to bridgd'this After- 
noon," and he would answer: “What time?” And when 
she told him he would remember this, and if he could not 
be back he would telephone her from wherever he slmuld 
be, asking to speak to her personally, counting the seconds 
she took to reach the telephone, listening if her voice should 
be breathless as though she had been surprised. ' 

“Who is with you ? How many of them? HoV long will 
they stay? What are you all doing?” and then, lying 
cimningly to her : “I shan’t be home before eight-lJiirty,” 
so as to give her an opportimity to deceive him, and then 
returning stealthily at seven, going silently upstairs, fling- 
ing cqien the door, and finding her with her friends, playing 
bridge, calm and imccmcemed. Was this a blind? How 
could he be sure? 

When she smiled or talked to anyone, was there some- 
thing behind that smile, a double meaning in her words? 
Why did she glance over her shoulder at that fellow, was 
there some reason in it? 

He would watch her dancing, never taking his eyes from 
ho* for a single instant, and surely it would seem to him 
there must be some intimacy between her and her partner, 
ho- hand resting thus on his shoulder, her face upturned. 
What were they saying now, why did she laugh? 

He would question her when she returned to the table. 
“What was he saying to you ?” And she, flashed and haj^y 
frcnn her dancing, humming the tune: “Saying to me, 
when? 1 dtm’t remember.” 

Surdy she was lying. 

“Why do you like dancing with that boy ? What does it 
do to you?" 

Airi she, angrjf : “Oh! don't harp Iflce that Yew'll drive 
me mad,” - 

“Dance with me. then.” he said, and tiwy wovdd get 
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aiil dance togethicr, he miserable, she bored, holding ha-- 
self from him imtil he said to her : “Why do you keq> away 
from me? Do you hate me?” And she wearily : “Dcm’tbe 
so ridiculous, why must you always be in this mood ? Can’t 
I evor have any peace ?’•’ 

A sulleAsUence, and then another scene, and then sil^ce 
again. • 

The drive home in the car. 

“I suppose you want to be in a closed car with scnne boy, 
the lights turned off, under the trees in Regent’s Park,” he 
said, and she. yawning, replying absently: “One’s not 
allowed to draw up in Regent’s Park,” and he fiercely, seiz- 
ing upon her words : "Ha ! So you’ve yied, have you ?” 

Then she laughed. “God! What a fool you make of 
yourself.” 

No imderstanding, no love, the old companionship gone. 
No intimacy, no trust. 

“Oh! Gabriel, this is such damned hell. Don’t let’s be 
like this.” 

“But it’s you,” she said helplessly. “It’s nothing to do 
with me. What have I done?” 

“You think I’m old, is that it? I’m not young enough for 
you. You think I’m just an old fool, and you’re sick of me — 
is that it?” 

“When you behave in this way you might be senile,” 
she said. 

“No— no — let’s finish that, let’s begin again. Tell me 
evoything is just the same, Gabriel; tell me you’ll never be 
any different.” 

“Oh ! of course,” the sigh of exasperation, the silly Imlf- 
hearted reconciliation, he groping for her hand, blubbering, 
murmuring nonsense in French, sentimental like an old 
drunkard, aware of his own fatuity and loathing it, and 
she so cool and impersonal, suffering him, her eyes some- 
where else and thinking what? Thinking trf whom? No 
peace ever. Day after day, night after n^t. 

He would give her presents after one of these scenes. 
Brackets, ear-rings, a ring, a new hunter for ne^ seasrm, 
another boat, but vriiatiever ^ gave her he knew it was but 
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a temporary branch of truce, and meant little to her. iie 
had so many of these things already. 

“Suggest something you want. I'll give you anything,” he 
would say, and she speaking straight from her heart: “Leave 
me alone, don't harp at me — ^that's -all I ask.” And this he 
could not do. • j 

So the summer continued, the* long drag througn the 
little, petty events of the London season, dances, charity 
balls, dinners, garden parties, Epsom, Ascot, Wimblmon, 
Lord’s, Henley, Goodwood, Cowes — one after the other 
came and went, Gabriel professing herself to be amiWd 
by them, and Julius must therefore accompany her, other- 
wise she would deceive him, and escape, and g6 her way. 

The City did not mattar to him, nor the quarterly meet- 
ing with the managers of his caf6s, nor the reports from his 
factories, nor the sales of his newspapers, nor the events in 
Parliament: there only remained to him this shadowing of 
Gabriel, this ceaseless vigilance that must not be relaxed. 

She pretended she did not care, but he knew he was wear- 
ing her down. His was the stronger will, before long she 
would surrender and admit she could stand no more. He 
would have crushed the antagonism between them, and 
there would be no other course for her but to be subservient 
to him in all things. He had it in his mind that she took no 
pleasure in her days now that there was a barrier dividing 
them, her gaiety was a mask. He too, at her side, was like 
an actor playing a part, the happy father and the devoted 
daughter. It came to him sometimes that they were two 
dolls in a puppet show grimacing before company, but 
within they were lifeless, cold and stuffed like dummies. 
They would go to some big party together, she radiant and 
lovelier than evor, wearing those many jewels he had giv«i 
her as tbou^ they were service stripes; and he at hw elbow, 
tell and distinguished, bowing and smiling to their friends, 
calling a joke over his shoulder to someone who passed, 
and always a little buzz of exdtemoit wherever they went: 
"Thoe's Julius Livy and his daughter, isn’t die loVely I Oh ! 
to be as rich as that Mustn't it be marvdlous?” 

No Iteigar a fierce pritte and »<flriwoapkant amusement 
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b^ause of their «ivy, but desolation, and emptiness, and a 
bitter feeling of contempt for their ignorance. 

Those pitiful remarks : “You are a lucky fellow, L6vy, 
you’ve got everything in the world you want.” And: 
"Hullo! L^vy — good man, you turn up at all these parties 
— gosh ! Tfou’ve got more capacity for enjoyment than any 
youngster,” and then he must nod and smile and play his 
part, while Gabriel with her brilliant mask forced a smile 
in her turn, waved her hand to some friend who gazed at 
her in admiration, who called to her: “Hullo, Gabriel — 
you look wonderful. Having a marvellous time as usual, 

I suppose?” 

The clatter and screech of voices, th» senseless patter of 
footsteps, little trills of empty laughter and loud guffaws, 
the thumping jazz band rattling above them all, and a fellow 
with a blackened face shouting to the moon. 

While the end of all this would be the return to Grosvenor 
Square, the house for all its art treasures and exquisite 
furniture like a cold barracks, the servants in their livery, 
dumb and immobile as doorposts, Gabriel sitting down 
before the dressing-table in her bedroom, and pulling off 
one by one her bracelets and her rings, turning to glance 
over her shoulder at Julius, who stood in the doorway. And 
she would yawn, tapping her foot on the floor impatiaitiy, 
her face hard and ho" eyes cold, saying: "Well, what now ?” 
th«i not waiting for his answer, she lost control of herself, 
pushed the bracelets away from her, ran her hands through 
her hair in a frenzy of irritation and said: “Oh! God — ^if 
you knew how you bored me . . .” 

He asked her if there was anything in the world she would 
like to do, and she said she did not know, she had had ev«y- 
thing, there was nothing left to do now; and when he sug- 
gested some fresh party or amusement, some new sport, 
motor-boating or flying, she shrugged hCT shouldes, she did 
not care. 

He waited thwi, wondering if this was his chance, and he 
said gently: 

"Les’s go iRJUth in the yacht, we haven’t cruised since the 
war, wouldn’t you be happy doing that?” 
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thought a moment, she would not commit heidllf, 
and : “Perhaps.” she said, and reaching for a file began to 
cut h^ nails. 

"Shall we just be ourselves?” he b«gan. but she broke in 
on this as though it delighted her to hurt him. and she said: 
“My dear — ^how deadly. What would we do ? Noi let*^ have 
a crowd.” * 1 

He knew then that life on board the yacht would only be 
a Fq>etition of the present summer, and so tho'e would be 
no peace for him. \ 

When Cowes week was over the big steam yacht Gabriel 
sailed from Southampttm bound for Cannes, a party of 
fifteen, besides Julius L^vy and his daughter. This yacht 
was the luxury ship built at Stockport — she was like a 
miniature hotel. 

When they wo'e on board, Julius had some measure of 
security, Gabriel was too close here to elude him. She was 
therefore imder his eye continually. Her state-room adjoined 
his on deck, separate only by a bathroom; if he slept with 
both docH^ ajar, he could hear every movemoit. The rest of 
the guests slqit in state-rooms below, and the men vi the 
party in sqiarate quarters to themselves. To go there any- 
(Hie would have to pass along the deck outside the window 
<rf Julius’s stateroom, and he would see them. He was 
pleased with this arrangement of the cabins, he had thought 
it out with the greatest care. 

When they arrivwl in Cannes surveillance became more 
difficult. It was so easy for people to slip away at the 
Casino, to disappear from the ballroom into the gambling- 
rooms, and that out perhaps, undiscovered, hiddoi some- 
wlwre. He trusted none of Galxiel’s friends, he disked 
than all. He felt safest when she was playing bridge, or 
actually dancing — tl»m he was al^ to watch. 

When be was making a fourth himsdf and she was 
dancing on deck to the gramophone, he would keqp his ear 
awake to the sound trf the tune, and if it was stopped and 
a pause came before another oat started he would move 
resdesdy in his seat, wm^tering the reason. He cmdd hatdly 
conceal his impatience before die i^ubher was over to make 
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solie excuse, and jump up from his chair and climb the 
stair to the upper deck to see whom she was with. 

Daily he grew more apprehensive, more highly strung, 
and she seemed to notice none of this. Whether it was the 
air of Cannes and the change from London, he did not 
know, buttas his anxiety for her increased, so did her spirits 
improve, and her old true ^iety return, and she was 
happier than she had been for many months, singing, laugh- 
ing, tiie old Gabriel, but for the mute antagonism between 
them. 

Either this meant an approaching surrender and a going 
back to his way of living, or it foretold a new departure. 
He did not* know, he could not tell. His doubt was like a 
fever within him. 

The yacht had left the harbour at Cannes and had come 
to an anchorage between the islands of St. Margu6ite and 
St. Honor^. It was very hot and still. Here there was none 
of the glare and dust belonging to the baked, white streets 
of Cannes, nor clatto- of sound, nor forced bright gaiety. 

Here the silence was odd, unnatural, it was like the quiet 
of an enchanted land. The pale blue waters of the sea were 
motionless, they made no splash upon the shingle stones of 
the beaches, and the thick heavy trees in the wood never 
moved, they clung together and were still like sleeping 
things. 

Day after day the sun shone from a sky, blue-black and 
shimmering with heat, and a thin white haze spread from 
the sea between the islands and the mainland. 

TTie only sounds of life came from the yacht herself, and 
there was something wrong and harA in these sounds, 
h makirig so abruptly upcm tlm silent air. The clanging of 
the ship's bell, the run of tiie engines, the voices and 
laughter of those on board, and that ceaseless blare of the 
gramophmte were intrusiems to which the sleeping islands 

held no welcome. , j « 

Sometimes a flitting la-own figure of a monk p<^ tur- 
tivdy firrnn amongst the trees on St. Honore, wondmng at 
tiie great white yacht that lay across the channel, and tii«i 
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he would deep back to the monastery, his eyes downci^, 
his fingers fumbling at his beads. 

Every morning the party from the yacht would land at 
St. Marguerite to bathe. Avoiding the deep woods that held 
thmselves aloof, mystdious and mosquito-laden, , they 
would scatter into little groups and then lie on tbe bejaches 
close to the water, the sun tanning them mahogany btown. 
When the glare bwame a torture, they would stretch mem- 
sdves, yawning, and slip into the sea swimming laply, 
turning over and over, splashing with their hands. ' 

Julius never bathed amongst them. Because he was si^ty 
in some half-consciotis way he feared their ridicule. But he 
would watch thena, through glasses, or pull oiit from the 
yacht in a boat, or even land and walk away amongst the 
trees, and then turn to see if some opportunity was taken 
in his absence. He discovered nothing, no calls, no beckon- 
ings, no sudden swift departures. Perhaps they were too 
clever for him. 

One night it had seemed to him, with a queer upward lift 
of his heart, that Gabriel had smiled at him in the old way. 
After dinner she had played the flute on deck, silencing that 
gramt^hone he loathed, and she had looked at him across 
the heads of those fools as though she were saying : ‘We 
know, don't we? We have nothing to do with them.’ Per- 
haps she was tired now, po'haps she wanted to come back. 
This morning it was she who had suggested coming alone 
with him in his boat; she sent the others to the usual beach^ 
whilst th^ were to row round the farthest point. “There’s 
some deep water there, I want to dive," she said. And 
the othm were too lazy, they said they would follow 
later. 

Julius pulled across the channel with slow, methodical 
strokes. Gabriel lay back in the stem, gazing at the sky. As 
he watched her he wtmdo'ed if this was really a wish of 
has, wanting once more to be alcme with him. or if it was 
another change of mood. It seemed to him so lo^ ^ce 
they had been alone together. Ihey chatted of Utdc un- 
impmtant things, and Iw knew that this was not the real 
purpose of thdr being with one another, it was a suhter- 
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fuK. 'His heart beat loudly, he smiled to himself, and he 
hummed a song under his breath. 

They landed at the point, leaving the boat, and walked 
until they came to a strip of land where the sea ran deqp 
and the trees came to the water’s edge. They sat down, 
pretending to watch the colour of the water and the reflec- 
tion of thtf trees, and then she moved away from him sud- 
denly and began unclasping her bracelets. 

“I’m going to bathe," she said. He reached out his hand 
to her. 

“Gabriel,” he said. “Gabriel," looking up at her, pulling 
her towards him, but she shook herself free and went on 
with her undressing. And now it was she who smiled, and 
she who hummed the tune. When she had finished, she 
kicked her clothes on one side and stretched, her arms 
above her head. 

“Oh ! darling. I’m so happy,” she said. 

He made no answer, and then she said : “I have a new 
thing about living, it’s not ©aing to be the same any more. 
It’s going to be more wonderful than anything has ever 
been. I’m so happy.” 

“What do you mean?” he said. 

“Oh! You can guess, can’t you?” she said, and she was 
laughing at him. “You know everything there is to know 
about me. I said I’d tell you if I ever wanted anyone. Wdl 
—it’s happened at last. I’m not going to be me any more. 
I’m going to be somebody else, Gabriel will go for ever.” 

She looked at him a moment, and frowning she said: 
“This will hurt you, of course, but— I can’t help that. I 
can’t think of anyone but myself when I’m happy. You said 
I was always to think of myself.” 

Still he said nothing, and she went on : "I shan’t tell yew 
who it is yet, because that would spoil it. I’ve been clevo", 
haven’t I? Nobody would know! I can’t tell you what it’s 
made me feel— all yotmg again, and unspoilt, and as 
I didn’t know things. You won’t recognise me soon. I II be 
domesticated and subservient and humble, and teltog 
about chintz curtains and servants and babies’ napkins. 

ate lauded again, and threw a handful of sand in his 
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face. "Say scHnething,” she said. "Don't sit like that. Ohi 
I'm in that mad drunk mood wh«i 1 want everyone tolbe 
happy because I’m happy. Can’t you see? I’m sick of '"my 
old ^f. I want just to get away silently and be lost and 
nobody to find out. D’you understand?' Say you under- 
stand. It’s going to spodl evoything if you’re against/me.’’ 

Watching his face it seemed to her that he co^ scarcely 
have heard a word of all she had'been sajdng, becauK his 
expression had not changed, and his eyes were cold.\ She 
wondered if he were thinking of someone else. Then he 
looked up and he said: “Pfere was not a clever man, he\left 
traces in the Rue des Petits Champs and had to run away.” 

"What are you talking about?” she said. “Haven’t you 
beoi listening?” «, 

“Yes, I heard you,” he said, and he got up and went to 
the water’s edge and looked towards the point. There was 
no sign of the rest of the party. 

“Aren’t you going to bathe?” he said. 

She hesitated. “Yes — of course,” she said. "But what’s 
the matter, are you angry with me?” 

He shook his head. "Not with you,” he said. “But angry 
with myself for bringing you into the world.” He held out 
his hands. “With these,” he added. 

She smiled. “You act all the time,” she said. “You’re 
neve" yourself for a momoit. I’ll talk to you later.” She 
waded in and began to swim out into deep water, her back 
to the shore. It came to him then how lucky a thing it was 
that nobody had ever seat him swim. Never in thirty, ftnty, 
fifty years. Swimming belonged to his boyhood. He went 
in after her, swiftly, sUently. fully dressed, not even kicking 
off his shoes. Round bis right hand was twisted a handker- 
chi^. She did not hear him until he came up behind her, 
and ^ turned on her back and cried out, astonished, shak- 
ing tl» water from her hair. Heivas on her before she 
cxradd move, seizing her throat in his rfght hand, bending 
her legs widi his Imees, pre^g her down into the water 
beneath him. She fought in his grip, but was unable to 
free hosdf. She opened her mouth: “Papa — ^Papa . . . 
Papa ...” a last ciy, a last chddng struggle for brsith. 
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Asjie hdd ho' beneath the water her frightened blue eyes 
ilalhed up at him in a momoit’s recognition. She looked 
lik^his mother. He was thinking : ‘P&re never thought of a 
handkerchief, he must have left his finger-prints on her 
throat.’ He went on holding ho* beneath the wato-, beat- 
ing her legs with his knees, and he wondered how long it 
would be before her body sagged under him, and grew limp, 
and was lost to him. . . •. 



Part Five (1920-1932) 


“AND AFTER” 

<1 

Julius lAvy went to live in Paris after his daughter Was 
drowned. It was the only place that suggested itself wnen 
he awoke to realisation. He had been very ill those first 
weeks, he had taken chill from having been so long in tW 
water, the doctors said. He must have gone in without a 
thought of his ow# danger, hampered by his blothes and 
because he was unable to swim he could not get to her. The 
party from the yacht told how they had come upon him 
up to his neck in the water, shouting at the top of his voice 
like a madman. It was appalling. Nobody who was there 
would ever forget. 

It was a mercy that he should be taken ill, he was spared 
the dreadful aftermath of discoveiy, the finding of Gabriel’s 
body, the necessary details involved. One of the members 
of the party took all this upon his shouldws. He did every- 
thing, he made arrangements. Julius livy questioned none 
of this, he lay in bed on board his yacht and would see 
nobody. 

Only his doctor came to him. 

When his secretary, summoned from London, tried to 
induce him to make some statement as to his wishes, he 
sort him away, he would not see him. “I don’t want to 
know,” he said. “Do what you like. Make what arrange- 
rnoits you like. I don’t want to know. Leave me alone.” 

Thty feared for his reason. They left him undisturbed. 
This was bound to be. they said; tMs was the shock, the 
reaction. No one knew how it would ultimately affect Mm. 

The party dispersed, rf course, immediatdy after the 
acddait, and Julius livy was left alone cm the jracht 

Gabriel’s b(^y was taken back to England. Sht was 
buried beside her m<»ther at Granby. 

*74 
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£ us did not ask where they had carried her. It 
s though he would cut all memory of her from his 
. 

And the yacht waited at her moorings in the harbour at 
Cannes, with Julius L^vy, her owner, below in his cabin, 
never coq^g on deck, never moving, the door closed. 
Alone, seang no one. 

There was no other topic of conversation in Cannes but 
Julius lAvy, and how long he would remain. His secretaries, 
his doctor, his crew could tell nothing of his plans. They 
waited, wretched and distressed, shaken by this tragedy 
that had fallen so swiftly upon them all, and they listened 
to the silence that struck forcibly now there was ho 
laughter, no song, no sound of music, and all the while the 
hot sun blazed down from the hard sky upon the yacht still 
and quiet at her moorings. 

Then one morning Julius L6vy came up on deck. He 
climbed up to the bridge of the vessel and stood for a 
moment looking out towards the sea. He stood awhile, the 
breeze playing in his white hair, his hand resting on the 
canvas that protected the bridge, and then he turned sud- 
denly and called ,to the captain, who was watching him 
from the window of the chart-room. 

"Will you get under way as soon as possible?" he said. 
The captain came out on to the bridge. 

“Certainly, Sir Julius. We can get up steam and be off by 
noon if you wish it.” 

"I do wish it,” said Julius; and then the captain hesitated 
a mcunent, coughed, and said; “Where are we going. Sir 
Julius?” He paused awkwardly, wondering if he had been 
tactless, presuming, and then Julius L6vy laugh^ and 
shrugged his shoulders. It was terrible, the captain said 
afterwards, to see him shrug his shoulders, and thra the 
way he pulled out his cigarettecase and tapped it and 
offered him a cigarette. It was callous, strange. 

“Plans?” he said. “I have no plans. I'm finished with 
plans." 

And th«i he went down the ladder to the deck bdow, 
half lauding to himself and muttaring aloud : 
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"Plans? Why the devil Should I be expected to make 
plans?" /' 

At the bottom of the ladder he looked up and ceiled: 
"You’ll put me ashore at Marseilles, and sail this ship to 
the South Seas for all I care. I’m not going back to 

The captain stared after him, worried and 
did not understand his cn-ders. <He thought 
had gone crazy, and he was afraid. All this was too 
respcmsibility. He would have to consult someon 
secretary, that doctor, the manager who had come 
from London, anybody. 

Julius L6vy repeated his orders, however. He gave notice 
all round that he ^as leaving the yacht at Marseilles. 

"Take the yacht rack to Stockport and sell her,” he said. 
"Do what you like. 1 can’t be bothered with those things.” 
And then when his secretary tried to tell him of the business 
that awaited him, all the mail accumulated, the messages, 
the cables, the people who wished to see him, he waved his 
hands, he swore, shouting aloud : "I tell you I’ve finished 
with all that. I don’t want to think any more. Get rid of 
people; don’t answer letters. The whole lot of you can go 
to the devil.” 

Then the secretary, in desperation : “Where arc we going. 
Sir Julius ? Are we going to stay in Marseilles ?” 

"Marseilles? No, you poor fool. We’re going to Paris. 
Bade to the place where I was bom.” 

Everyone was bewildered and upset. Nobody understood 
what he meant. Arrangwnaits were made, though. There 
were three cars waiting at the gray in Marseilles to take 
Julius L6vy and his personal servants and his luggage to the 
station. TTiere were three compartments reserved for him 
in the train de luxe. 

He was settled in a comw with ^hitms and papers, his 
food beihg brought to him from the wagon restaurant. 

It seemed to him that there were a dozen offidals fussing 
about him, rubbing their hands, bowing from the waist. 

"Can’t you leave me alcme?” he said. 

He drummed with ius fingers on his knee, and he imnem- 
bered how the last time he luui travelled dds route he had 
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waj^ by road from Dijon, his clothes in rags, and Pfere 
hadblayed upon a flute like a beggar. That was ova- fifty 
year-ago. 

When they had made up his bed, and he had wa^ed, 
and was undressed, and lay stretched between the sheets, it 
came to hjin that he would be lying thus when the train 
passed through Dijon, and from Dijon to Paris he would be 
rocking gently in this bed staring at the dark sky, never 
sleeping. And once he had lain amongst stones in a truck, 
bruised and bleeding, unconscious and safe, close to Paul 
Levy’s heart. 

All night long he tried to keep his mind on these things, 
and he was thinking : ‘I want the road back. I don’t want to 
go forward any more. I want the road back.’ 

When the train drew in at the Gare de Lyon there were 
several people waiting to meet him at the platform. There 
was the managing director of his caf^, there was Isaacs 
from the Qty, Brunt, editor of the Weekly Gazette; there 
was Max Goldheim — ^the whole crowd. He was bored by 
them. Why were they there? Somebody was saying some- 
thing about his usual suite at the Crillon. 

As he leant back in the car, his managing director beside 
him talking gently, nervously patting his arm — ^he didn’t 
listen to a word — he supposed he was going to the Crillon, 
because he had generally gone there when he had visited 
Paris on business. All that seemed very long ago, though, 
as if it had happened to a different man. 

He peered from the window, his eyes dazzled by the 
morning sun, his ears full of the sounds, the cries, the tur- 
moil that was Paris; in his nostrils the old familiar smell of 
dust and colled stones, (abac and dark burnt bread; and 
as the car rattled through the streets he felt that this Crillon 
Hotel was not his, it did not bdong to him. They should be 
taking him eastward, across the quays to the dd hOuseS and 
the narrow b3n;vays, back to the garret in the Rue des Petits 
Champs. 

He decided from the vary first that he would never return 
to Engla «d„ F-n gland belonged to another time. He had had 
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all that. It had been possessed, and locked away. It was 
finished now. His people could make all the arranga^lnts 
they pleased. Sell his estates and the whole of his proj^srty. 
Ncme of those thin|^ into'ested him any more. He did not 
want to think again, nor to use his brain in the sniallest 
matter. He wanted to be quiet and still; he waqjed to sit at 
a window and watch the people passing in the streets. No 
more effort, no conversation. Just to sit at some window 
and bite his nails. ... \ 

It was this new sensation of feeling tired that he didWot 
understand. He had never been tired before. It must be the 
result of that chill he had taken. He found that it was very 
pleasant to rise late in the mornings, a little before twelve, 
and then after his bath to stroll a little while and return to 
luncheon at one o’clock, to have his meal served upstairs in 
his suite. Then after lunch he would rest and fall asleep, 
and if he was lucky this afternoon sleep would endure some 
length of time, so that there would not be too long a gap 
between his waking and his time for dinner. 

He was afraid of the time of waking. He was afraid that 
his brain would start to work in the old way. 

Food became a matter of intense interest, therefore, and 
he began to eat and drink much more than he had ever done 
in his life. He found that the more he ate the heavier he 
slept. And that was good. He put on flesh, he grew very big 
around neck- and shoulders — big in the belly, too. This was 
increased because he did not bother to take exercise. His 
walks were nothing; he went everywhere in a car. 

During those first months in Paris he would be driven 
about a great deal. He would sit comfortably, leaning 
apinst cushions, his arm through a strap-hold, a rug about 
his knees, warMy v^rapped in ajthick overcoat, Iot the 
autumn days woe cold, and a warm bottle for his feet. It 
was incredible to him how Paris had changed. He wondered 
why he had never considered this on his business visits to 
the dty. He supposed he had been thinking of otha‘ things. 
But now, in these days, he kept expecting to find the Paris 
of his boyhood, and it was gone from him. The losttifica- 
titms were no more, they had all been destroyed; what had 
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bcM the outlying suburbs was now Paris itself, fully grown 
andueveloped. He could not find any of the places he had 
knoto. 

Once he told hiS chauffeur to drive to Puteaux, and in 
place of the straggling village where he was bom, there was 
a mass of tall factory chimneys and warehouses; trams 
rattled ovef the bridge and the rough high road was a broad 
avenue with houses and shops on either side. 

It was hideous, overgrown and cheap. A thousand 
workers poured from the factories, wagons and lorries 
thundered in the streets. 

Neuilly was a vast district, part of Paris itself. Round and 
about, backjvards and forwards, he told his chauffeur to 
drive the car. and wherever they went*there was nothing 
of what had been. He might have been a stranger in a 
foreign land. 

And he thought, startled by this suggestion: ‘I’m old, 
that's what it is. I’m old. This has all grown up since, 
and has no business with me. It’s changed, it’s passed 
me by.” 

The car turned into the new Avenue du Roule, and 
opposite the Eglise de St. Pierre that he had not known they 
came suddenly upon a long line of stalls set up upon the 
pavement, and through the open window of the car was 
blown the cries and the smells that he knew, that would 
never be lost: cauliflower and leeks, and rich ripe cheese, 
cotton-stuffs and leather, the sound of many voices excited 
and shrill, the bustle of a crowd who jostled each other, 
girls without hate, old women with baskets on their arms, 
even a little sharp-eyed b<^ at the pavement’s edge who 
held a sprig of flowers in his hand and cried : “Cinq sous la 
botte — approcbez-vous, messieurs, mesdames — cinq sous 
la botte” It was the market. The same as it had always 
been. Familiar, known, unchanged. 

Julius L6vy tapped on the glass in front of him and the 
chauffeur drew up. That he got out of the car and stood 
by (MIC of the stalls, leaning <m a stick, and he listened and 
breathed those somte and s>unds that had not come to him 
for miare than fifty years, the first things he had evor 
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knowm, and he wanted to tdl these people who strid in his 
fdace that he belonged here and was one of them. 

He thought that they must surely recognise him ^ mic 
of themselves, and it was strange to hini ^at no one failed 
in his ear or tapped him on the shoulder, no one whisded to 
him from that stall across the way, no one shouted : ‘Eb 
bien. c’est toi, mon vieux/ ^ * \ 

Then he heard a fdlow laugh at the stall by his side! and 
this was followed by a shrill titter from a woman whoWas 
wrapping a slab of cheese in greasy paper, and one of tnem 
made a j'oke about the old monsieur in the fm* collar who 
seemed to be looking for a lavatory. 

He hated them then, he hated their misunderstanding, 
their lack of recognition. He hated their d»iial of him. He 
wanted to shout at them : ‘You fools, you damned blind 
fools. I knew your trade before any of you were bom. I’ve 
had everything in the world and you’ll never rise above 
your own dirty cheeses. You fools.’ 

He turned s^rply away and the drivw helped him into 
the car and settled the rug over his knees. 

He lit a cigarette, his hands trembling. 

TU show them,’ he was thinking. ‘I’ll show them.’ But 
the smell of the market was strong in his nostrils, and in 
his ear rang the old cry: "Approcbez-vous, me^ieurs, 
mesdames, approcbez-vous done. . . ." 

It was after this visit to the market that he formed his 
project of building a house in Neuilly, a house that he 
would fill with treasures, a house like a palace. In his mind 
the idea was a defiance of the people of the market, and the 
answer to his own doubting fear. This palace would prove 
that he was right and they were wremg. He would live in 
his palace beyond price, and know that it was his, and he 
would think of them in their poor sordid hovds; and it 
would be a satisfactimi to him, this thinking of them so 
inforior, so dulled. 

The birth of this plan Ivought bade to him some of his 
lost oiorgy; he was almost again, he forgot to be tired. 
Those people of the maricet had made him remembo’ that 
he was Julius Ldvy- 
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Jttlius Ldvy— he was Julius liyy. He was the richest maa 
in Ingland. Hadn’t he hem that? Wasn’t he still? Surdy 
he ^ild have that name in France too. He could buy up 
anycntt if he cared. He could own the whole of Paris; he 
could possess the world. 

The fools around him, the poor blind fools. He would not 
be swayed %y fashion or taste in the building of his palace. 
EverytUng should go into it, marble, glass and precious 
stones. One period jostling against another; one style 
mingled with the next. He had never cared for simplicity 
of form; now he could pile together ever)rthing of value 
that belonged to him, lump them, crowd them cheek ag^nst 
cheek like s<} many lots, and he would know that all of that 
had come because once he, too, had otlled : “Approchez- 
vous, messieurs, mesdames, approchez-vous." Only he had 
not been a little gutter rat wiA his nose in the mud; he had 
risen because he was himself, a livy, a Jew. 

So he started to build his palace, and every morning his 
car would take him from die H6tel Crillon to the site he 
had chosen by the Porte de Madrid, and he would drive 
across the broad Avenue de Neuilly past the market stalls 
with the old familiar clatter and smell, watching them from 
the window of his car, his arm through the strap-hold, a 
smile CHI his lips. 

This daily vision of the market affected him in many 
ways. It was as though the indifference of these people 
reacted as a slap in the face, quickening his blood. He took 
their attitude as a challenge. They would not recognise to 
supoiority. If it was thus with the peasants who sold in 
the market, it would be the same with the rest of the world. 
They would imagine Julius L6vy was a broken man, that 
he was growing old. He would show them that this was 
false. He began to take stock of his appearance, those sa^ 
ging lines, those pouches baieath his eyes, and the paunch 
in his bdly. He had a masseuse visit him daily at the Crillon 
and waited anxiously fcs the result to be obtained from the 
strtmg, itoider hands that worked upon him. He wore a 
bdt-suppoiter, he visited a clinic and sat fw violet-ray 
treatment. He endeavoured to diet, to restrain his deare for 
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rich food. This was difficult; food had become important 
to him. /J 

He dressed extravagantly, eager for that admiration^ that 
had been his for so long and which might soon be lost to 
him; and because he possessed no discernment nm: valua- 
tion in this, his appearance was overdone. He was no longer 
distinguished; he looked flashy — ^vulgar. An oid felipw, a 
flower in his buttonhole, with waiters laughing at him be- 
hind their hands. \ 

The building of the house in Neuilly and his settling in 
Paris caused much discussion and excitement. He was 
still, a public figure of great importance, whose wealth 
was fabulous. Once it b^ame known that h^ was to live 
permanently in P»is invitations and introductions were 
showered upon him; he was asked everywhere, all classes 
of society wished to receive him. They wanted a share of 
his money, his posonality mattered little to them; and he, 
accustomed for so many years to adulation, flattery and 
praise, began to go about once more, to dine, to sup, to 
receptions, attending these functions without any real 
interest or desire to mingle socially with his fellow 
creatures, but acting from a motive of self-pride. He feared 
if he did not go people wouM say he was old, he was 
finished. 

Julius Ldvy — ^finished — ^bumt out. 

They must not say that. 

So he dressed himself with greater care: he tightened his 
corset belt, he suffered sUently for an hour under the prob- 
ing fingers of his masseuse. 

He rested during the day so that he should not become 
too tired in the evening. This new, hateful sensation of 
fatigue nevo* brfore experienced, now always at hand, 
waiting around the comer. It would come upon him some- 
times when he was dining out or standing at some recep- 
tion, an overmastering clutch of sleepiness wrapping his 
like a blanket; and he would fight against it, blowing 
that it would dull his brain, make him rusty, make 
him unable to continue a conversation with his usual 
intelligence. 
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It would swamp him, blunt his brilliance and fine per- 
cei^on, and he would not be Julius L^vy any mwc, but 
anyUd fellow who had dined too well and wanted his bed. 
An om fellow — a bore. 

He must try to keq) his mind from wandering; he must 
show these people that he was still himself. So he would 
talk, he wdhld disciiss some topic of the day, endeavouring 
to hold the conversation &s he had always done, and for all 
their good manners and their tact, a light of instinct within 
him would warn him that he could not hold people as he 
had done. Their smiles were false, their eyes looked past 
him. 

Then he^would check himself, he would pretend to 
fumble v«tll his food, and for all his iictinct he could not 
tell himself where his mistake had been, he could not see 
whCTe his words had failed, but he knew that something 
within him was not the same; something was blunted, was 
lost to him. 

Fellows chatted amongst themselves, they did not ask his 
opinion. He told himself that this was a new generation 
growing up, indifferent, rude. They were fools. 

And women — ^women had greatly changed. Their 
manners were atrocious, they only thought of themselves. 
They did not bother to listen, they made excuse to dis- 
appear, they would get up and go off dancing with some 
fellow. He did not dance these days; he would find himself 
sitting watching the dancing with some intolerable old bore 
of a chaperone aunt, and he would wonder why he was 
there, sitting so stiffly with a flower in his buttonhole, 
smothmng a yawn, thinking of his bed. 

He used to pass the time speculating on the relationshij® 
betweoi pet^e. That girl with the l^s and curly hair 
dancing with that boy: ware they lovers ? What would they 
do? Would she be cold, would she be lovable? He would 
imagine the intimacy between than and tlw imagining of 
it gave him an old tingling sensaticm that was pleasant, tiiat 
stirred him. He would like to hide in a room behind a 
curtain and watch those two. 

His mind would ramble on, going over the picture, add- 
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ing a piece here, a piece there, and part of him would seem 
near to sleep so that his head would nod, the room be^me 
ha^ about him, and he would be startled suddenlj^y a 
voice in his ear : "Good evening. Sir- Julius . , An^'H’m 
— who — ^what?” he would mutter, coming to with a 
shock, stifling that yawn, and: “Oh! how do j^ou do? 
Very pleased to see you;” thinking to himself^ ‘Who the 
devil’s this?’ ' \ 

TTien the rest of the interminable evening until ne was 
back at the Qillon again, his stays off, his clothes flung 
from him, lying between the cool comfcfft of sheets,\a hot- 
water bottle at his feet, and he would think that sleep was 
the only desirable thing remaining in the wor^; sleep, and 
food, and drink. 41e could not keep strictly to the diet 
recommended by his doctor, it required too great an effort. 

Food was a pleasure, he would not go without this 
pleasure. 

Soon the one interest he had when he went out to a party 
was that of wondering what he would be given to eat: The 
men and women about him seemed poor lifeless things 
compared to the food on his plate and the wine in his glass. 
Food filled him with some measure of content. 

While he ate he need not bothar to talk and to impress 
people. It made him too tired, this business of conversation 
and impressing people. He would watch the courses appear, 
his eyes intent, scarce listening to the claptrap of his neigh- 
bour that buzzed in his ear, giving no reply to the man 
opposite who questioned him on the causes of the inflation 
of the franc. Something was going to be served with a rich 
sauce; it smelt good, it would uste better, no doubt. He 
asked the waiter for mcnre sauce, and he mashed it up with 
the meat, turning his fork over and over. "The inflation of 
the franc, my friend,” he be^an Joading his mouth, “is due. 
of course, to— ^ And he hesitated, pondering the 

matto', then continued some lengthy rambling, off the 
pohit, muddled and confused, his questioner already bored 
and talking to some woman. Julius L6vy laid down his fork, 
glandi^ about him to see where the servant had gcaie with 
the sauce, and he was aware of a warm full sensation, the 
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on^ sensation that mattered now. He stifled the wind that 
rox in his throat, and reached out a hand for his glass. Over 
the he noticed a young woman watching him; she was 
lovely, very fair. He smiled at her. raising his eyebrows. 
He would talk to her afterwards. She was lovely, his type. 
Women stiU looked his way, then. They knew, they could 
always tell. He went on smiling to himself, picturing some 
scene between them. He would show her things; he would 
make her feel she was alive. 

He lifted his glass to her, he nodded, then he looked over 
his shouldo* for the servant. “Bring me some more sauce," 
he said. 

And the gprl said to the man at her side : "Who is that old 
Jew guzzling at his food? He keeps staflng at me.” 

“That’s Julius Livy, one of the richest men in theworld. 
They say he’s, an insufferable bore.’’ 

“Look," she said, “he’s got a splodge of sauce on his 
chin.” 

Julius heard every word they said. He felt something 
sdze at his heart, as though a hand was touching him there, 
twisting and turning it about. A wave of colour mounted 
in his face, up to his temples, at the back of his neck, in the 
roots of his hair. He pretended to go on aniling, to go on 
mashing his food into a soup. But the sauce burnt his 
tongue, it drew the water in his eyes. He laid down his 
fork, he crumbled a piece of bread with his hand. 

He felt very old suddenly — ^very tired. 


Originally Julius Ldvy had intended to entertain in his 
palace at Neuilly. He had had visions of great dinner 
parties, the huge rooms filled wdth men and women. And 
he the centre of the crowd, smiling to himself, aware of 
their envy. 

Now he decided that he <fld not want any of that, smne- 
tfaing had made him change his mind. A snatch of conversa- 
tion overheard at a dinno*, words not intended to reach his 
ears, they had sunk deeply into his mind. He would not 
forget them. He deqnsed th«» people, he hated tirdr little 
vactious brains, thehr futile wandering train of thought. 
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They would like to see him make himself ridiculous, they 
would grovel at his feet for an introduction to his hcAse, 
and they would criticise, they would snigger behi]^ his 
ba^k. He was determined, therefore, that they shouM not 
have this pleasure. He would live alone in his palace, with 
no one but his personal servants, and the rest of the 
world would be shut outside, would struggle*vainly for 
admittance. ' \ 

They would picttufe the beauty of the place they djd not 
know, and they would imagine him there living like^me 
emperor, with ways and tastes superior to the con^on 
herd of men, a strange figure of secrecy, exciting wonder, 
awe perhaps, looked upon as someone apart fi;om the rest 
of mankind — ^like 9 god. Thare would be a ^rk veil of 
mystay about him that no one should ever break. 

Thus when his palace was ready to receive him Julius 
L6vy entCTed upon a new way of living, an existence that 
once he would have believed impossible and fantastic; 
suspicious of everyone and resentful of criticism, he shut 
himself up within the walls of his incredible mansion, fast 
keeping to his plan of solitude unnatural to him and appal- 
ling at first in its stark novdty, and then accepting it as a 
refuge and screen hiding him from the curious sceptical 
eyes of the world he had grown to hate. 

This last phase was like a play to him, in which he, the 
leading acttM*, played the lone, important part. 

He was Julius L6vy, the great Julius L6vy who had chosen 
to retire from the world, and the things he did and the way 
he lived should be an everlasting subject of inquiry, so he 
thought, a ceaseless, feverish discussion on the lips of the 
people without. It pleased him to picture their envy. They 
would tell each otho' stories his wealth and lament upon 
the intiful insecurity of their own luckless lives depoident 
on the morrow. 

Tha« would be a slackoiing trf conduct for him now, he 
realised. No need to groan under tiie hands of his masseuse, 
no lottgo' must he wear that restraining cor^, nor watch 
his diet. He would be able to let hiinsdf go and no one 
would know. He was able to act as he pleased. With the 
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wealth of the world in his hands and possessing no ties, he 
toli himself that he held greater liberty than any man alive. 
He Mtas free. Few, people could boast such freedom as was 
his. And the world could chitter if it liked how fallen, he 
must be, how sunk, how lost, how prematurely aged, how 
battered of intellect; but they would have no proof. 

Hie laugn was on his side. 

He gave himself up entirely to his imagination. Little by 
little the fear came to him that his wealth might depreciate 
in value. For all he knew secret forces were at work to rob 
him of his possessions. Trickery was afoot, his agents were 
bribed, thieves probed among his papers. He trusted no one, 
he knew his world too well. His very servants were false 
maybe, waiting their chance, coverin^their schemes with 
feigned attempt at service. Rigorously he began 'to cut 
expenses. He. curtailed his staff to a minimum, he super- 
vii^ accounts himself. In this way he was able to control 
every centime that went out of the house. He checked each 
item paid. The experience was of absorbing interest to him; 
it was like returning to the work of long ago. 

He understood these things. 

"What is this he would say, tapping a bill with a pencil. 
“Why the sending of all this linen to the blaachisseuse. 
Can’t we wash the necessary things here? I gave no orders 
for my bed linen to be changed so frequently. We must see 
that it lasts longer.” And then frowning, spreading out his 
hands: “So many francs a week for kindling-wood is 
monstrous. Isn’t the Bois itself across the road? Why 
doesn’t the gardener gather faggots free? In that way there 
with be nothing to pay.” 

He moved about his house paring through keyholes, 
listening on landings, bursting without warning suddenly 
into the kitchen quarters, expecting to find his servante dfe- 
cussing him. He was loathed and feared, and he knew it and 
he did not care. It mattered little to him if they all deserted 
him one by tme; it would mean less to dole out in weekly 
wages. 

It was profoufidly irritating to him when the ftanc was 
stabilised. Hitherto his agents had been able to gamble 
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effectively on the exchange. It had been his favourite old 
game oi something {<xr nothing. * 

Apart from the control of his househcdd, Julius LdvWived 
mostly in a world of dreams. He had no company Imt his 
own Oughts, and he fell into the habit of talking tp him* 
self aloud. His mind ran in channels varied andi inter- 
mingled, carrying him back to the past mostly,^ome sixty 
years or more. It was harji for lum to realise that he was 
older now than Jean Blan^rd, that Paul L6vy when h4 died 
had beei his junior by over thirty years. The fact of this left 
him perplexed, it muddled his pictures. He would see him- 
self as a boy of ten dressed in a little blue cloak and clogs on 
his feet, stamping along the cobbled streets to the bridge 
across the Seine. THfe memory of those early days was vivid 
now. it was as though a ciutain had risen from part of his 
mind, showing him these scenes painted in bright colours. 
The intervening time was swept away. Once more he 
wanted to hear music, once more he wanted the unreaility 
of dreams. 

Sometimes he would listen for a whisper in the air, the 
echo of a voice that was beautiful and sweet, and he would 
see the face of the young Rabbin who had sung to him <rf 
the aichanted city. 

Once he ordered his car, long disused and idle in the 
garage, and he was driven to synagogue. Only this time it 
was not the bare temple of his boyhood, but the great 
oratory in the Rue de la Victoire, where the wealthy 
la^elites of Paris worshipped, wrapped in their furs. An 
elderly Rabbin ministered, his voice powerful and clear, 
and there were violins in the choir, and there were harps, 
and great sonority of sound, but there was no melody of 
beauty that rose like a bird in the air. 

' Julius came away disappointedrbored. So this faith was 
meaningless after all; it gave him nothing. Once more he 
must rely on himself for supreme understanding. He would 
not go to the synagogue again nor to any other place. Paris 
as he had seen it that day depr^sed him, made him want to 
shrink hack in himself, take cover behind his screen. He 
had lost contaa with people for too long. That night he 
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looked at his reflection and saw himself as he had grown to 
be. * It was one single moment of lucidity that came upon 
him ^ he gazed at his reflection in the glass, a momentary 
esca;^ from fatigue and a freedom from excess in food and 
drink. He saw the heavy face, the loose lips, the dark 
pouches boieath the eyes, he saw the bowed shoulders and 
the trembllhg hands. He saw his childhood, and his youth 
and his manhood in a single flash of penetration; his struggle, 
his victory, his burning progress like a meteor in the sky; he 
saw the face that stared at him now, ugly, degenerate and 
old, and he knew that his life counted therefore as nothing, 
that no achievement lay behind him, no battle won, no 
beauty pos^pssed; that Julius lAyy was a name already 
vanished and lost in the sky, that had never been, that 
would not go on; and he wondered if there was no con- 
tinuation of life, no future, no treasure beyond the stars, 
and if in reality there was neither God nor man, nor any 
world at all. 

The house was like a palace built by some crazy emperor 
of long ago, some lonely king of Babylon, with its columns 
of marble, its steps of stone, its windows of vari-coloured 
glass. Gargoyles crouched at odd angles of the roof, and 
about the gardens there were statues of satyrs and little 
twisted fauns. 

On the terrace a fountain played and was never still, the 
jet of water rising high in the air with a cool splash and a 
shiver of sound, and from the smooth hard lawns below Ae 
peacock would come to the fountain to dnnk, q)reading 
his tail of glory to catch the rays of the sun. Then he wovtld 
glance about him, standing on one foot and scratching his 
feathers, his eye cocked to the western end of the terrace, 
where he could see the great aviary of birds, and from here 
came the whistle and sweet song of their hundr^ vtuces, a 
mingled chorus lifted to the air. He spread his tail, and 
there was colour there of purplp and blue and gold, and 
colour amongst the wide sKattered rose-be^, too thick and 
too full-blown, and colour of dazzling crimson frcrni the 
richly planted riirubs. 
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The great white house with its turrets and its pillars stood 
like a mausoleum amidst the splendour, the long windows 
were shuttered, the shutters were barred. 

There was a high wall built around the palace a(fid its 
grounds, and beyond this wall were the trees of the Bois, 
while the road ran away to join the Porte and the iwenue 
de Madrid. • \ 

The house was a vast museum. The marble hall with the 
gallery above was surely set for such a purpose with its 
pedestals and sculpture, and on the walls of the lofty rpoms 
there were tapestries and pictures beyond price, ''^d 
cabinets containing china treasures of great worth. 

To anyone who wandered here there would be but one 
thing lacking, and ehat the attendant on his chair by the 
door, coloured catalogue in hand, a war pensioner with 
medals on his breast leaning heavily on a stick and reciting 
one by one the objects by their name in rapid monotonous 
recitation. 

And instead of this there was no one; not even a 
spectacled tourist from the States, nor a yawning, adolescent 
girl from a convent school, but only the rooms themselves 
with their shuttored windows, the air fuggy yet strangely 
cold, and the unseen chairs and furniture grouped together 
in stiff familiarity. They knew nothing of daylight beyond 
that which stole into the rooms murky and grim. Only 
sometimes they were visited, and this in the silence of the 
day or the night that were the same, and at these times their 
owner came, flashing ^ddenly the horrible yellow glare of 
electric light; and he would wander amongst his treasures 
in doubtful interest, caring for none of them, but remem- 
bering with uncanny precision the worth of that picture 
and the value of that diair. 

It seemed that these occasional-visits mtist afford him 
strange and singular satisfaction, for he would ^ile some- 
times, with a recollection of a bargain, and he would 
lodk about him whistling under his breath, touching a 
canvas with his finger-tip, caressing the texture of a 
china vase. . 

Thep he would go cmce more, leaving the rooms and the 
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treasures they contained to the old solitude, and walking 
down the wide marble stairs, his feet echoing hollow as 
they stepped, he would wandfer towards a shuttered 
window giving on the terrace, and drawing aside a bolt, 
turn the creaking shutters sideways, and stand for a while 
screened by them looking upon the terrace and the blazing 
shrubs. • 

Perhaps a gardener w6uld pass on his way to the rose- 
beds. watering-can in hand, looking neither to right nor left, 
and the owner of the palace would instinctively draw back 
behind his shutter for fear he should be seen, muttering to 
himself, passing his hand over his mouth. Then unobserved 
he would watch the working man, taking note of the 
measure of his labour, reckoning the heurs of work against 
the wages paid. And every movement, every bending 
gesture of the man would be an interest to him, the way he 
set down his can or lifted his rake, so that he would stand 
there for many stretches of time, his hand against the 
shutter. 

When the gardener moved from his rose-beds, and dis- 
appeared once more round the lower edge of the terrace 
the owner would wake from his strange immobility and pad 
through the hail to a little room at the end of a long passage, 
a room stuffy and untidy, resonant of that peculiar pungent 
food smell that clings invariably to a single living-room. 
The windows wo-e tightly clos^, and the room was un- 
bearably hot, although the fire in the grate burnt low. A 
leather chair was pulled close to the fire, and near to the 
chair was a table covered with a baize cloth, and upon the 
cloth a tray bearing a plate of sausage and half a piece of 
cheese, a long thin loaf of bread, and a bottle of r^ wine. 
Part of the food smell came from this tray, and part from 
the canary in a cage hanging against the wall; he sat on his 
perch pecking feebly at his s^ed, and the seed-jar was up- 
set. some of it spilled on the floor. 

"nie owner sat down to the table and carved off a large 
piece of garlic sausage, for he was hungry, and as he load^ 
his mou^ with the sausage and the cheese he reached with 
his other hand to a piece of paper and a pencil, and he jotted 
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down figures, reckonii^ the wages of his gaithm^. Some 
his food escaped from his mouth and trickled down 
his chin; he had a smeaf of sausage at the comer of his 
mouth. * 

Once he felt something warm and furry twine itself 
round his legs, and glancing down he saw the cat-fa big, 
fat cat, over-fed and lazy — ^and the cat began sdlatc^g at 
him, purring and hvunming, and then suddenly leapt into 
his lap and settled, closing its eyes. \ 

The ownm- finished his sausage, and felt in his pockk for 
a packet of cigarette^. There was one left in the crushed 
packet, and he broke it in half, placing one end in his mouth 
and the other he retiumed to the packet. , 

The cat moved oivhis lap, and lifting a leg above its head 
began to scratch, the irritation proceeding to his owner, 
who half consciously dug his nails under his left armpit 
and scratched in company. 

“You give me your fleas, you little filthy thing,” he said, 
and the cat gazed up solemnly into his face, caring not at all. 
It was a big heavy cat and ite breath smelt of fish. 

There was a tap at the dow later, and a fat. undersized 
boy came into the room, carrjdng a scuttle of coals. He 
had little round eyes at the top of his head, idiot’s eyes, and 
a silly, vacant smile. His hair was thick and only. 

The owner looked up from his notes. "What do you 
want. Gustav?” he said. The boy put down his scuttle, 
giggling, and shuffled away towards the door. 

"I told you not to bring more than one scuttle a day,” 
came the command. “Have you no idea of the price of 
(x>al? Do you want to ruin me?” 

The boy said nothing, his eyes blinking foolishly. 

“Come here,” said the owner. The boy advanced, his 
loose mouth drooping, and when he stood before the chair 
the man tapped him twice across the face. He smiled as 
he did so, liking the contact and the sting against the flesh, 
and because he liked it he slapped him again. 

“Get out,” he said. “Get out." 

The b<^ crejst from the room, soblang loudly, and this 
little scene appeared to have given the ownar fresh appetite, 
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for he cut another slice of sausage and another slice of 
cheese, and mashed them together with crumb of bread, 
and then, reaching for his wine, be poured some of it on 
top. fc this way he could make a soup of his food. 

After his meal he loosened his trousers, and settled before 
his fire, leaning forward first to grasp an old, greasy news- 
paper that Vas tucked away at the back of the scuttle. It 
was a wedc-old newspaper, tom across the middle, but this 
he did not seem to mind, for all news was alike to him, and 
he read in detail every scrap of printing that was upon this 
newspaper, from a speech in the Chambre des D6put6s to 
an advertisement for impotence. 

Presently .his ^ip on the paper relaxed, and his chin 
dropped; soon his head lolled at a foblish angle and his 
mouth hung open. 

He slept for two hours perhaps, breathing heavily, snoring 
from time to time, and when he awoke his fire was out and 
darkness was beyond the windows. For a moment he was 
startled, his heart hammering in his chest; he did not know 
where he was or why he should be there. Was he alone, was 
he himself, had not thwe been a dream, and the sound of a 
voice, and a cry in the night? Was that the whisper of a 
flute in the air? Had someone tapped on the ceiling over- 
head, and were those footsteps echoing away, down the 
dark passage, lost and then hushed into silence? 

A whimper escaped from him, and he fumbled at the 
table by his side for matches. When he struck a match and 
the feeble light showed him the room, and the drooping 
canary, and the sleeping cat, it was as though a finger laid 
itself on his brain and closed down a shutter. He was all 
right, he was home. He had been dreaming. He was re- 
assured to find himself in safety, but as he groped down to 
the fire to blow at the fallen grey embers, he was aware of 
a dull blank pain in his side colder than the airless chill of 
the room, a pain that was bom of an old longing and a dead 
thought. He knew that when he was asleep he did not 
suffer this pain, but walked in a land he had once known 
and wWch belonged to him. 
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It was soon after his seventy-second birthday that Julius 
L6vy fell victim to a stroke. Nobody knew how it had hap- 
pened, but he was found one afternoon lying face down- 
wards on the terrace, close to the door of the aviafy. He 
must have been listening to the birds singing, so the ^rdener 
said — ^it was the gardener who found him there — ^md then 
been seized without warning, and stumbled andtallm with- 
out having the time to savf himself or to utter a cry\ 

At first the gardener thought he was dead, but wpen he 
had summoned help and they had carried the greijt un- 
wieldy body to his room, they found that he was still 
breathing. 

The servants were flustered and very much afraid; no-, 
body seemed to kifbw what should be done for the best. 
Then a doctor was summoned, and as soon as he came into 
the house order reigned amongst the scattered staff, there 
was discipline where there had been confusion, a feeling of 
r^larity was theirs, a return to normality after the mad- 
ness of many years. 

Nurses were in attendance night and day. The tone of 
the solitaiy, unkept mansion changed to a brisk hygienic 
atmosphere; it was like the sudden installation of a hospital. 
iMisk and coldly efficient. Windows were flung open that 
had been closed now for so long, and the warm June sun- 
shine poured into these lifeless rooms, bringing the scent of 
flowers and songs of birds, bringing also the distant clamour 
and movement that was Paris. 

Julius livy stretched upon his bed felt none of this. The 
stroke had rendered him powerless and dumb. He would lie 
through the endess days and nights with his eyes closed, the 
breath coming through his open mouth harsh and loud. The 
doct(»s'could not tdl how Icmg he would endure. It might 
be hours, they said, it might be years. 

Because he was still living, he must be washed and 
fed, and tended regularly like a baby just bom into 
the world; and he was as helpless as a baby now, as 
jntiful, as weak. 

It was nearly three months after he recdved his stroke 
that Julius L6vy returned to partial consciousness. 
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One day the nurse found that he could open his eyes, a 
little later he was able to move his hands. Whether this was 
the sign of eventual recovery or whether this was the last 
flickeSng eifort of life before the end, no one could tell. He 
remained in this state for several days. He noticed the faces 
round about him, the nurses who attended to his wants, 
and he smlfcd at them like a baby smiles, grateful for the 
nourishment they gave him, the gentleness of their touch, 
and for the security with whict they took his body into 
their keeping. 

It was supreme relaxation. It was a negation of life and 
a returning once more to the beginning. 

One lovely summer’s afternoon they wheeled him on to 
the terrace so that he should feel the ai^blow upon his face 
and should sleep under the warm rays of the sun. He did 
not sleep, though: he was too interested in the colours of 
th6 garden, in the scents and sounds, in the movement of 
things. His eyes moved restlessly from side to side, and 
later— tired by all he had seen— he lay still again, his eyes 
turned upwards to the sky. He would watch the white 
clouds passing across the face of the sky. They seaned so 
near to him, surely they were easy to hold and to caress; 
strange moving things Ifelonging to the wide blue space of 
heaven. 

They floated just above his head, they almost brushed his 
eyelids as they passed, and he had only to grasp at the long 
curling fringe of them with his fingers and they would 
belong to him instead, becoming part of him for ever. 

Not yet did he understand, for a puzzled look crq)t into 
his eyes, and he frowned his ancient baby froyvm of an old 
man, while from the innermost part of his bang came the 
long-drawn pitiful wail that can nevo* be explained, the 
eternal question of the earth to the skies: “Who am I? 
Wherefrom? Whereto?’’ The sigh of the baby, the cry 
of the old man. 

The first cry and the last. 

He cried to them and they did not come. They passed 
away from him as though they had nevo- been, indifferent 
and aloof: like wreaths of white smoke they were carried 
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away by the wind, bom of nothing, dissolving ftito nothing, 
a momentary breath that vanished in the air. 

His last instinct was to stretch out his hands to the sky. 


FINIS 



